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PREFACE. 

I  NEED  not  dilate  here  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  first  epoch  of  Italian  Poetry ;  since  ihe  extent 
of  my  translated  selections  is  su£Scient  to  afford  a 
complete  view  of  it.  Its  great  heanties  may  often 
remain  unapproached  in  the  versions  here  attempted ; 
hat,  at  the  same  time,  its  imperfections  are  not  all 
to  he  charged  to  the  translator.  Among  these  I  may 
refer  to  its  limited  range  of  snhject  and  continual 
ohscnrity,  as  well  as  to  its  monotony  in  the  nse  of 
rhymes  or  frequent  suhstitution  of  assonances.  But 
to  compensate  for  much  that  is  incomplete  and  in- 
experienced, these  poems  possess,  in  their  degree, 
beauties  of  a  kind  which  can  never  again  exist  in  art ; 
and  offer,  besides,  a  treasure  of  grace  and  variety  in 
the  formation  of  their  metres.  Nothing  but  a  strong 
impression,  first  of  their  poetic  value,  and  next  of 
the  biographical  interest  of  some  of  them  (chiefly 
of  those  in  my  second  division),  would  have  inclined 
me  to  bestow  the  time  and  trouble  which  have  re- 
sulted in  this  collection. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  in  many  respects  justly, 
against  the  value  of  metrical  translation.  But  I  think 
it  would  be  admitted  that  the  tributary  art  might 
find  a  not  illegitimate  use  in  the  case  of  poems  which 
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come  down  to  us  in  auch  a  form  as  do  these  earlj 
Italian  ones.  Struggling  originally  witb  corrupt 
dialect  and  imperfect  eipreaiiioD,  and  hardly  kept 
alive  through  centuries  of  neglect,  they  have  reached 
that  last  and  worst  state  in  which  the  coup-de-grace 
has  ohnoat  been  dealt  them  by  clumsy  transcription 
and  pedantic  superatructure.  At  this  stage  tlie  task 
of  talking  much  more  about  tliem  in  any  language 
is  hardly  to  be  entered  upon ;  and  a  translation  (in- 
Yoiving,  as  it  doee,  the  neccRnity  of  settling  many 
points  without  diaeuasion,)  remains  perhaps  the  most 
direct  form  of  commentary. 

The  life-blood  of  rhymed  translation  is  this, — that 
a  good  poem  aha!)  not  be  turned  into  a  bod  one. 
The  only  true  motive  for  putting  poetry  into  a  fiesli 
language  must  be  to  endow  a  &esh  nation,  as  for  as 
possible,  with  ooe  more  possession  of  beauty.  Poetry 
not  being  an  exact  science,  literality  of  rendering  is 
altflgctherseeondiwytothiachief aim.  Isaj literal ily, 
— not  fidelity,  which  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing. 
When  literality  can  be  combinetl  with  what  is  thus 
the  primary  condition  of  success,  the  translator  ia 
fortunate,  and  must  strive  his  utmost  to  unite  them ; 
when  such  object  ean  only  be  attuned  by  paraphrase, 
that  is  his  only  path. 

Any  merit  possessed  by  tliese  Iranalationa  ia  de- 
rived from  at!  effort  to  follow  this  principle ;  and,  in 
tome  degree,  from  the  fact  that  such  pmuatoking  in 
arrangement  and  descriptive  heading  as  is  ofien 
iodiBpeosablo  lo  old  and  especially  t 
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poetry,  has  here  been  bestowed  on  these  poets  for  the 
first  time. 

That  there  are  many  defects  in  these  translations, 
or  that  the  above  mentis  their  defect,  or  that  they  have 
no  merits  but  only  defects,  are  discoveries  so  sure  to  be 
made  if  necessary  (or  perhaps  here  and  there  in  any 
case),  that  I  may  safely  leave  them  in  other  hands. 
The  collection  has  probably  a  wider  scope  than  some 
readers  might  look  for,  and  includes  now  and  then 
(though  I  believe  in  rare  instances)  matter  which 
may  not  meet  with  universal  approval ;  and  whose 
introduction,  needed  as  it  is  by  the  literary  aim  of 
my  work,  is  I  know  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  pretty  bookmaking.  My  wish  has  been  to  give 
a  full  and  truthful  view  of  early  Italian  poetry; 
not  to  make  it  appear  to  consist  only  of  certain 
elements  to  the  exclusion  of  others  equally  belonging 
to  it. 

Of  the  difficulties  I  have  had  to  encounter, — the 
causes  of  imperfections  for  which  I  have  no  other 
excuse, — it  is  the  reader's  best  privilege  to  remain 
ignorant ;  but  I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  briefly 
referring  to  such  among  these  as  concern  the  exi- 
gencies of  translation.  The  task  of  the  translator 
(and  with  all  humility  be  it  spoken)  is  one  of  some 
self-denial.  Often  would  he  avail  himself  of  any 
special  grace  of  his  own  idiom  and  epoch,  if  only  his 
will  belonged  to  him:  often  would  some  cadence 
serve  him  but  for  his  author's  structure — some  struc- 
ture but  for  his  author's  cadence :  often  the  beautiful 
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tom  of  a  Btanza  must  be  weakened  to  adopt  Bome 
rhyme  which  will  tally,  and  he  sees  the  poet  revelling 
in  abundance  of  language  where  himself  is  ecantily 
Hupplied.  Now  he  would  alight  the  matter  for  the 
music,  and  now  the  music  for  ilie  matter ;  but  no, 
he  must  deal  to  each  alike.  Sometimes  too  a  flaw 
in  the  work  galls  him,  and  he  would  fain  remove  it, 
doing  for  the  poet  that  which  liia  age  denied  him  ; 
but  no, — it  is  not  in  the  bond.  His  path  ia  like  that 
of  Aladdin  through  the  enchanted  vaults ;  many  are 
the  precious  fruits  and  flowers  which  he  must  pass 
by  unheeded  in  aenreh  for  the  lamp  alone;  happy 
if  at  last,  when  brought  to  tight,  it  does  not  prove 
that  his  old  lamp  has  been excliangcd  for  anewone,— 
glittering  indeed  to  the  eye,  but  searcely  of  the  same 
virtue  nor  witli  the  same  genius  at  its  summons. 

In  rclinquislung  this  nurk  (wliieh,  small  as  it  ia, 
is  the  only  contribution  I  expect  to  make  to  our 
English  knowledge  of  old  Italy),  I  feel,  aa  it  were, 
divided  from  my  youth.  The  first  assoeiations  I 
have  ore  connected  with  my  father's  devoted  studies, 
which,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  have  done  so 
much  towards  the  general  investigation  of  Dante's 
writings.  Thus,  in  those  early  daya,  all  around  me 
partookof  the  influence  of  the  great  Florentine;  till, 
from  viewing  it  as  a  natural  element,  I  also,  growing 
older,  was  drawn  within  tlio  circle.  I  trust  that 
from  this  the  reader  may  place  more  confidence  in  a 
work  not  carelessly  undertaken,  though  produc-ed  in 
thespare-timoof  other  pursuits  more  closely  followed. 
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He  should  perhaps  be  told  that  it  has  occupied  the 
leisure  moments  of  not  a  few  years ;  thus  affording, 
often  at  long  intenrals,  ev^y  opportunity  for  consi- 
deration and  revision ;  and  that  on  the  sco^  of  care, 
at  least,  he  has  no  need  to  mistrust  it. 

Nevertheless,  I  know  there  is  no  great  stir  to 
be  made  by  launching  afresh,  on  high-seas  busy 
with  new  traffic,  the  ships  which  have  been  long 
outstripped  and  the  ensigns  which  are  grown  strange. 
The  feeling  of  self-doubt  inseparable  from  such  an 
attempt  has  been  admirably  expressed  by  a  great 
living  poet,  in  words  which  may  be  applied  exactly 
to  my  humbler  position,  though  relating  in  his  case 
to  a  work  all  his  own. 

'*  Still,  what  if  I  sppvoach  the  august  sphere 
Named  now  with  only  one  name, — disentwine 
That  under  current  soft  and  argentine 
From  its  fierce  mate  in  the  majestic  mass 
Leaven'd  as  the  sea  whose  fire  was  mix'd  with  glass 
In  John's  transcendent  vision, — ^laimch  once  more 
That  lustre  ?    Dante,  pacer  of  the  shore 
Where  glutted  Hell  disgorges  filthiest  gloom, 
Unbitten  by  its  whirring  sulphur-spume — 
Or  whence  the  grieyed  and  obscure  waters  slope 
Into  a  darkness  quieted  by  hope — 
Plucker  of  amaranths  grown  beneath  God's  eye 
In  gracious  twilights  where  His  chosen  lie, — 
I  would  do  this !    If  I  should  fiedter  now !...." 

(Sorddh,  by  BoBEBT  BaoWNiMO,  B.  i.) 

It  may  be  well  to  conclude  this  short  preface  with 
a  list  of  the  works  which  have  chiefly  contributed  to 
the  materials  of  the  present  volume. 
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I.  Poed  del  primo  aecolo  delta  Lmgna  Ita- 
liana.     2  toI.     (Firenze.     1816.) 

II.  Raccolta  di  Rime  anticlie  Toscane.  4  tol. 
(Palermo.     1S17.) 

III.  MaDuolu  della  Letteratura  del  primo  Secolo. 
del  Prof.  V.  Nannucci.    3  vol.    (Firenze.    1843.) 

IV.  Poeaie  Italians  inedite  di  dugento  autori : 
vaccolte  da  Francesco  Trncchi.  4  vol,  (Prato. 
XS46.)» 

)  Miuori  di  Dante.  Edizione  di  P.  I. 
Praticclli.    (Firenze.     1843,  Ac.) 

VI.  Kime  di  Gnido  Cavidcanti ;  raecolte  da  A. 
Cioeiaporci.    (Firenze.     1813.) 

^^I,  Vita  e  Poesi-e  di  Mesaer  Cino  da  Pistoia, 
Edizione  di  S.  Ciampi.     (Pisa.     1813.) 

VIII.  Documenti  d'Amore ;  di  Franceaco  da 
Barberino.  Annotati  da  F.  Ubaldini.  (Roma. 
1640.) 

IX.  Del  Keggimenlo  e dei  Costumi  delle  Donne: 
di  Franecaeo  da  Barberino.     (Roma.     1815.) 

X.  II  Ditlamondo  di  Fazio  degli  Uberti.  (MJIano. 
8.) 

•  This  work  containB,  in  its  firat  and  <ei!ond  votnmos,  by 
far  the  best  edited  t-ollectioa  I  know  of  eirlj  Italian  poetry. 
Unfortunately  it  ia  only  a  aoppleniBnt  to  the  previona  one*, 
la  till  tben  unpublutied.  A  reprint  of  the  whole 
»  by  the  Bame  editor,  with  sach  reTiaion  and  further 
additions  ax  he  could  give  it,  woold  be  very  deairsble. 
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I. 

CIULLO  D'ALCAMO,  1172-78. 
CiuUo  is  a  popular  form  of  the  name  Vin- 
cenzo,  and  Alcamo  an  Arab  fortress  some  miles 
from  Palermo.  The  Dialogue  which  is  the  only 
known  production  of  this  poet  holds  here  the  place 
generally  accorded  to  it  as  the  earUest  Italian  poem 
(exclusive  of  one  or  two  dubious  inscriptions)  which 
has  been  preserved  to  our  day.  Arguments  have 
sometimes  been  brought  to  prove  that  it  must  be  as- 
signed to  a  later  date  than  the  poem  by  Folcachiero^ 
which  follows  it  in  this  volume ;  thus  ascribing  the 
first  honours  of  Italian  poetry  to  Tuscany,  and  not 
to  Sicily,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  Trucchi,  how- 
ever, (in  the  preface  to  his  valuable  collection,) 
states  his  belief  that  the  two  poems  are  about  con- 
temporaneous, fixing  the  date  of  that  by  Ciullo 
between  1172  and  1178, — chiefly  from  the  fact  that 
the  &me  of  Saladin,  to  whom  this  poet  alludes,  was 
most  in  men's  mouths  dming  that  interval.  At  first 
sight,  any  casual  reader  of  the  original  would  sup- 
pose that  this  poem  must  b^  unquestionably  the 
earliest  of  all,  as  its  language  is  far  the  most  un- 
formed and  difficult;  but  much  of  this  might,  of  course. 
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be  dependent  on  the  inferior  dialect  of  Sicily,  mixeJ 
however  iu  this  iustance  (as  far  as  I  can  judge) 
with  mere  nondeBuriptjjafois. 

n.  FoLCACHiBBo  de'  Folcachibbi,  Kkight  of 
SiKKA,  1177. 

The  above  date  b&a  been  assigned  with  probabi- 
lity to  Folcachiero'e  Canzone,  on  aiicount  of  ite  first 
line  where  the  whole  world  is  said  to  be  "  living 
without  war;"  an  assertion  which  seema  to  refer 
its  production  to  the  period  of  the  celebrated  peace 
concluded  at  Venice  between  Frederick  Borborossa 
and  Pope  Alexander  III. 

III.  LoDovico  BELLA  Vebnaocia,  1200. 

IV.  SaTNtFrANGMOpAbBISI;  BOBN,1182',DIED, 

1226. 

Hia  haptiamal  name  was  Giovanni,  and  his  fatter 
was  Bemardonc  Muriconi,  whose  mercantile  piu'- 
Huita  he  sbnred  till  the  age  of  twentj-five ;  after 
which  hia  life  ■underwent  the  eitraordiuarj  change 
vhich  resulted  in  hia  canonization,  hj  Gregory  IX., 
three  yeare  after  his  death,  and  in  the  formation  of 
the  BeligiouB  Order  called  Franciscaus. 

V.  Fbrubrice  II.,  Empkbob;  bobn,  1194, 
BIED,  1250. 

The  life  of  Frederick  II.,  and  hia  eicommonica- 
tion  nnd  deposition  from  the  Empire  by  Innocent 
IV,,  to  whom,  however,  he  did  not  succumb,  are 
matters  of  history  which  need  do  repetition.  In- 
tellectually, he  was  in  all  ways  a  highly-giflcd  and 
accoinpliBhe<l  prince ;  and  lovingly  cultivated  the 
Italian  langoage,  in  preferenoe  to  the  many  othera 
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with  which  he  was  ^miliar.  The  poem  of  his  which 
I  give  has  great  passionate  beauty;  yet  I  beliere 
that  an  allegorical  interpretation  maj  here  probably 
be  admissible ;  and  that  the  lady  of  the  poem  may 
be  the  Empire,  or  perhaps  the  Church  herself,  held 
in  bondage  by  the  Pope. 

VI.  Enzo,  Kiko  of  Sabdinia;  bobn,  1225, 
DEED,  1272. 

The  unfortunate  Enzo  was  a  natural  son  of  Fre- 
derick II.,  and  was  bom  at  Palermo.  By  his  own 
warlike  enterprise,  at  an  early  age  (it  is  said  at 
fifteen !)  he  subjugated  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  and 
was  made  Xing  of  it  by  his  father.  Afterwards  he 
joined  Erederidk  in  his  war  against  the  Church, 
and  displayed  the  highest  promise  as  a  leader ;  but 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Bolognese,  whom  no  threats  or  promises  from  the 
Emperor  could  induce  to  set  him  at  liberty.  He 
died  in  prison  at  Bologna,  after  a  confinement  of 
nearly  twenty-three  years.  A  hard  fate  indeed  for 
one  who,  while  moving  among  men,  excited  their 
hopes  and  homage,  still  on  record,  by  his  great  mili- 
tary genius  and  brilliant  gifts  of  mind  and  person. 

VII.   GuiDO  GUINICELLI,   1220. 

This  poet,  certainly  the  greatest  of  his  time,  be- 
longed to  a  noble  and  even  princely  Bolognese  family. 
Nothing  seems  known  of  his  life,  except  that  he  was 
married  to  a  lady  named  Beatrice,  and  that  in  1274, 
having  adhered  to  the  imperial  cause,  he  was  sent 
into  exile,  but  whither  cannot  be  learned.  He  died 
two  years  afterwards.  The  highest  praise  has  been 
bestowed  by  Dante  on  Guinicelli,  in  the  Commedia^ 
(Purg.  C.  xxvi.)  in  the  Convito,  and  in   the  JDe 
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Valffari  Eloquio;  and  many  instances  might  be 
dteH  ill  which  the  works  of  the  great  Florentine 
contain  reminiscences  of  his  Bologncse  pi'e Jectasor ; 
especially  the  third  ranzone  of  Danlc's  Coavito  may 
be  compared  with  Guido's  moat  famous  one  "  On  the 
Gentle  Heart." 

Till.    GUEKZO  DI  MONTKCANTI,  1220. 

IX.  iNGHII-FaKBI,  SiCILlANO,  1220, 

X.  RiNALDO  ii'AaCTNo,  1250. 

I  have  placed  thia  poet,  belonging  to  a  Neapoli- 
tan family,  under  the  date  usually  assigned  to  him  ; 
but  Trucchi  states  his  belief  that  he  Nourished  much 
earlier,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Folcachiero  ; 
partly  on,  account  of  two  lines  in  one  of  his  poema 
which  say, — 

*'  Lo  Imperodore  coa  pace 
Tutti>  il  mondo  mantene." 

If  so,  the  mistake  would  be  easily  accounted  for,  oa 
there  seem  to  have  been  vorious  members  of  the 
family  named  Rinaldo,  at  different  datca. 

XI.  Jacopo  da  Lbntiko,  1250. 

This  Sicilian  poet  is  generally  called  "  the  No- 
tary of  Lentino."'  The  lowestimateexpressedof  hun, 
ae  well  as  of  Bonnggiunta  and  Guittonc,  by  Dante 
(Purg.  C.  ixiv.),  must  be  understood  as  referring  in 
great  measure  to  their  want  of  grammatical  purity 
and  nobility  of  style,  as  we  may  judge  when  this 
passage  is  token  in  conjunction  wjth  die  principles 
of  the  De  Vulgnri  EloqMO.  However.  Dante  also 
attributes  his  own  superiority  to  the  fact  of  his  writing 
only  when  love  (or  natural  impulse)  really  prompted 
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him^ — the  highest  oertainlj  of  all  laws  reladng  to 
art: — 

"  lo  mi  son  on  che  qnando 
Amor  mi  spira,  noto,  e  in  qnel  mode 
Ch'ei  detta  dentro,  to  significando." 

A  traiislation  does  not  suffer  from  such  offences  of 
dialect  as  may  ejdst  in  its  original;  and  I  think 
my  readers  will  agree  that,  chargeable  as  he  is  with 
some  conventionalitj  of  sentiment,  the  Notary  of 
Lentino  is  often  not  without  his  claims  to  h^ty 
and  feeling.  There  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  the  son- 
net which  stands  first  among  my  spedmens. 

Xn.  Mazzeo  di  Bicco,  da  Messina,  1250. 
Xni.  Pannttccio  DAL  Bagno,  Fdsano,  1250. 

XIV.  GiACOMmo  PuoiJBSi,  Knight  op  Prato, 
1250. 

Of  this  poet  there  seems  nothing  to  be  learnt; 
but  he  deserves  special  notice  as  possessing  rather 
more  poetic  individuality  than  usual,  and  also  as 
famishing  the  only  instance,  among  Dante's  prede- 
cessors, of  a  poem  (and  a  very  beautiful  one)  writ- 
ten on  a  lady's  death. 

XV.  Fba  GuiTTONB  d'Abezzo,  1250. 
Guittone  was  not  a  monk,  but  derived  the  prefix 

to  his  name  from  the  &ct  of  his  belonging  to  Uie 
religions  and  military  order  of  Cavalieri  Gau- 
dentii  He  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  greater  literary 
reputation  than  almost  any  writer  of  his  day ;  but 
certainly  his  poems,  of  which  many  have  been 
preserved,  cannot  be  said  to  possess  merit  of  a  pro- 
minent kind ;  and  Dante  shows  by  yarioas  allan<ms 
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that  he  considered  them  much  oyer-rated.  The  sonnet 
I  have  given  is  somewhat  remarkable,  from  Petrarch's 
having  transplanted  its  last  line  into  his  Trionfi 
d^ Amove  (cap.  III).  Guittone  is  the  author  of  a 
series  of  Italian  letters  to  various  eminent  persons, 
which  are  the  earliest  known  epistolary  writings  in 
the  language. 

XVI.  Babtolomeo  m  Sant'  Angelo,  1250. 

XVTI.  Saladino  da  Pavia,  1250. 

XVIII.    BoNAaOIUMTA    USBICIANI,   DA    LuCCA, 

1250. 

XIX.  Meg  Abbbacciavacca,  da  Pistoia, 
1250. 

XX.  Ubaldo  di  Mabco,  1250. 

XXI.    SiMBUONO  GlUDICE,  1250. 

XXII.  Masolino  da  Todi,  1250. 

XXIII.  Onesto  di  Boncima,  Boloonese, 
1250. 

Onesto  was  a  doctor  of  laws,  and  an  early  friend 
of  Cino  da  Pistoia.  He  was  living  as  late  as  1301, 
though  his  career  as  a  poet  may  be  fixed  somewhat 
further  back. 

XXIV.  Tebino  da  Castel  Fiobentino,  1250. 

XXV.  Maestbo  Mioliobe,  da  Fiobvnza, 
1250. 

XXVI.  Dello  da  Signa,  1250. 

XXVII.  FoLGOBB  DA  San  Gshiniano,  1260. 
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XXVlil.    GlJIDO  DELLE  COLONNB,  1250. 

This  Sicilian  poet  has  few  equals  among  his  con* 
temporaries,  and  is  ranked  high  by  Dante  in  his 
treatise  De  Vulgari  Eloquio,  He  visited  England 
and  wrote  in  Latin  a  Hisioria  de  regibus  et  rebw 
AnglicB,  as  well  as  a  Hisioria  destrucHonis  TrojcB, 

XXTX.    PlBB  MOBONELIJ,  DI  FlOBENZA,  1250, 
XXX.   ClXINCIO  FlOEENTINO,  1250. 

XXXI.  EuoQiEBi  DI  Amtci,  Siciliano,  1250. 

XXX  n.  Cabnino  Ghibebti^  da  Fiobenza^ 
1260. 

XXXIII.  Pbinzivallb  Dobia,  1250. 

PrinzivaUe  commenced  by  writing  Itahan  poetry, 
but  afterwards  composed  verses  entirely  in  Provencal, 
for  the  love  of  Beatrice,  Coxmtess  of  Provence.  He 
wrote  also,  in  Provengal  prose,  a  treatise  "  On  the 
dainty  madness  of  Love,''  and  another  '^  On  the 
War  of  Charles,  King  of  Naples,  against  the  tyrant 
Manfredi."  He  held  various  high  offices,  and  died 
at  N^les  in  1276. 

XXXIY.  KusTico  DI  Fnjppo;  bobn  about 
1200,  DIED,  1270. 

The  writings  of  this  Tuscan  poet  (called  also 
Bustico  Barbuto)  show  signs  of  more  vigour  and 
versatility  than  was  common  in  his  day,  and  he  pro- 
bably began  writing  in  Italian  verse  even  before 
many  of  those  already  mentioned.  In  his  old  age, 
he,  though  a  Ghibelline,  received  the  dedication  of 
the  Tesoretto  from  the  Guelf  Brunetto  Latini,  who 
there  pays  him  unqualified  homage  for  surpassing 
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worth  in  peace  and  war.  It  la  strange  that  more 
Bhould  not  be  known  regarding  tiiis  douhtlesa  re- 
markable man.  His  compositions  have  sometimes 
much  humour,  and  ou  the  whole  convey  the  im- 
presaion  of  an  active  and  energetic  nature.  More- 
over, Trucehi  pronounces  some  of  them  to  be  as  pure 
in  language  as  the  poema  of  Dante  or  Guido  Caval- 
canti,  though  written  thirty  or  forty  jears  earlier. 

XXXV.  PUCCIAEELLO  DI  FlOHENZA,  1260. 

XXXVI.  Albertcccio  della  Viola,  1260. 

XXXVII.  ToMMABo  BuKZDOLA,  DA  Faenza, 
1280. 

XXXVm.  NoFPo  BoNAomnA,  1280. 

XXXrX.  Lippo  Paschi  db'  Bahdi,  1280. 

XL,  Sbe  Pace,  Notaio  da  Fiobenza,  1280. 

XLI.  Niccoi.6  Di:oLi  Albizzi,  1300. 

The  noble  Flot'entine  family  of  Albizzi  produced 
Trritera  of  poetry  In  more  than  one  generation.  The 
Tivid  and  admirable  sonnet  which  I  have  translated 
is  the  only  one  I  hare  met  nith  by  Niccol6.  I  must 
confess  my  inability  to  trace  the  circumstances  which 


XLII.     Fbancbsco    da 
1264,  DXEo,  1348. 

'With  the  exception  of  Bnmetto  Latini,  (whose 
poems  are  neither  very  pootical  nor  well  adapted  for 
extract,)  Francesco  da  Barberino  shows  by  far  the 
most  sustained  productiveness  among  the  poets  who 
preceded  Doate,  or  were  contcmporariee  of  his  youth. 
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Though  bom  only  one  jear  in  advance  of  Dante^ 
Barberino  seems  to  have  undertaken,  if  not  com- 
pleted, his  two  long  poetic  treatises',  some  years  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  Gommedia, 

This  poet  was  bom  at  Barberino  di  Yaldelsa,  of  a 
noble  family,  his  father  being  "Nen  di  Einuccio  da 
Barberino.  Up  to  the  year  of  his  father's  death, 
1296,  he  pursued  the  study  of  law  chiefly  in  Bologna 
and  Padua ;  but  afterwards  removed  to  Floi'ence  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  became  one  of  the  many 
distinguished  disciples  of  Brunette  Latini,  who  pro- 
bably had  more  influence  than  any  other  one  man  in 
forming  the  youth  of  his  time  to  the  great  things 
they  accomplished.  After  this  he  travelled  in  France 
and  elsewhere ;  and  on  his  return  to  Italy  in  1313> 
was  the  first  who,  by  special  favour  of  Pope  Clement 
v.,  received  the  grade  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  Florence. 
Both  as  lawyer  and  as  citizen,  he  held  great  trusts 
and  discharged  them  honourably.  He  was  twice 
married,  the  name  of  his  second  wife  being  Barna 
di  Tano,  and  had  several  children.  At  the  age  of 
eighty-four  he  died  in  the  great  Plague  of  Florence. 
Of  the  two  works  which  Barberino  has  left,  one 
bears  the  title  of  Bocumenii  (T Amove,  literally  "  Do- 
cuments of  Love,"  but  perhaps  more  properly  ren- 
dered as  "  Laws  of  Courtesy ; "  while  the  other  is 
called  Del  Beggimento  e  dei  Costumi  delle  Donne, 
"  Of  the  Government  and  Conduct  of  Women." 
They  may  be  described,  in  the  main,  as  manuals  of 
good  breeding,  or  social  chivalry,  the  one  for  men 
and  the  other  for  women.  Mixed  with  vagueness, 
tediousness,  and  not  seldom  with  artless  absurdity, 
they  contain  much  simple  wisdom,  much  curious  re- 
cord of  manners^  and  (as  my  specimens  show)  occa- 
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sional  poetic  sweetneaa  or  power,  though  these  last 
are  far  &oin  being  their  most  prominent  merits. 
The  first-named  treatjae,  however,  has  much  more 
of  such  qualities  than  the  second  ;  and  contains, 
iDoreoTer,  pasi^ages  of  homely  humour  irhich  startle 
bj  their  truth  as  if  written  yesterday.  At  the  same 
time,  the  second  hoi>k  is  quite  as  well  worth  reading, 
for  the  sake  of  its  authoritative  minutfiness  in  mat- 
ters which  ladies,  now-a-days,  would  probably  con- 
sider their  own  undisputed  region  ;  and  also  for  the 
quwnt  gravity  of  certain  surprising  prose  ancedotes 
of  real  life,  with  which  it  is  interspersed.  Both 
these  works  remained  long  unprinted,  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Doeameali  d'Amore  being  that  edited 
by  tJbaldini  in  1640,  at  which  time  ha  reports  the 
Sfggitnenio,  ^c,  to  he  only  possessed  by  his 
age  "  in  name  and  in  desire."  This  treatise  was 
afterwards  brought  to  light,  hut  never  printed  till 
1S15.  I  should  not  forget  to  state  that  Barberino 
attuned  some  knowledge  of  drawing,  and  that 
Uhaldini  had  seen  his  original  MS,  of  the  Docu- 
menli,  containing,  ea  he  says,  skilful  miniatures  by 
the  author. 

Barberino  never  appears  to  have  taken  a  very 
active  part  in  politice,  but  he  inclioeil  to  the  Imperial 
and  OhibelliDe  party.  This  contributes  with  other 
things  to  render  it  rather  singular  that  we  find  no 
poetic  correspondence  or  apparent  communication  of 
any  kind  between  himandhismany  great  countrymen, 
contemporaries  of  his  long  life,  and  with  whom  he 
bad  more  than  one  bond  of  sympathy.  His  career 
stretched  fram  Dante,  Guide  Cavalcanti,  and  Cino 
da  Fistoia,  to  Petrarca  and  Boccaccio ;  yet  only  in 
one  respectful  but  not  enthusiastic  notice  of  him  bj 
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the  kst-Bamed  writer  (Genealogiu  degli  Dei),  do  we 
ever  meet  with  an  allusion  to  him  by  any  of  the 
greatest  men  of  his  time.  Nor  in  his  own  writings, 
as  far  as  I  remember,  are  they  ever  referred  to. 
His  epitaph  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Boccaccio, 
but  this  is  doubtfal.  On  reviewing  the  present  series, 
I  am  sorry,  on  the  whole,  not  to  have  included  more 
specimens  of  Barberino,  whose  writings,  though  not 
very  easy  to  tackle  in  the  mass,  would  afford  an 
excellent  field  for  selection  and  summary. 

XLIII.  Fazio  Degli  Ubbbti,  1326-60. 

The  dates  of  this  poet's  birth  and  death  are  not 
ascertainable,  but  I  have  set  against  his  name  two 
dates  which  result  fn,m  his  writings  as  belonging  to 
his  lifetime.  He  was  a  member  of  that  great  house 
of  the  Uberti,  which  was  driven  from  Florence  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  GhibeUines  in  1267,  and  which 
was  ever  afterwards  specially  excluded  by  name  from 
the  yarious  amnesties  offsred  from  time  to  time  to 
the  exiled  Florentines.  His  grandfather  was  Farinata 
degU  Uberti,  whose  stem  nature,  unyielding  even 
amid  penal  fires,  has  been  recorded  by  Dante  in  the 
tenth  canto  of  the  Inferno,  Farinata's  son  Lapo, 
himself  a  poet,  was  the  father  of  Fazio  (i,  e.  Boni- 
&zio),  who  was  no  doubt  born  in  the  lifetime  of  Dante, 
and  in  some  place  of  exile,  but  where  is  not  known. 
In  his  youth  he  was  enamoured  of  a  certain  Vero- 
nese lady  named  Angiola,  and  was  afterwards 
married,  but  whether  to  her  or  not  is  again  among 
the  uncertainties.  Certain  it  is  that  he  had  a  son 
named  Leopardo,  who,  after  his  father's  death  at 
Verona,  settled  in  Venice,  where  his  descendants 
maintained  an  honourable  rank  for  the  space  of  two 
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Thougli  Fazio  appears  to  bave 
Buffered  sometimeB  from  poTerty,  lie  enjoyed  high 
repulation  as  a  poet,  and  is  even  said,  on  the  antho- 
rity  of  various  early  writere,  to  have  publicly  received 
the  laarel  crown  ;  but  in  what  city  of  Italy  this  took 
^ace,  we  do  not  learn. 

There  ia  much  beauty  in  several  of  Fazio's  lyrical 
poems,  of  which,  however,  no  great  number  have 
been  preserved.  The  finest  of  all  ia  the  Canzone 
which  I  have  translated  ;  whose  excellence  is  such 
as  to  have  procured  it  the  high  honour  of  being  at- 
tributed to  Dante,  so  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  most 
editions  of  the  Canzoniere;  and  as  far  as  poetic 
beauty  is  concerned,  it  must  be  allowed  to  hold 
even  there  an  eminent  place.  Its  style,  however, 
(as  Monti  was  the  first  to  point  out)  is  more  par- 
tJGularizing  than  accardswith  the  practice  of  Dante ; 
while,  though  certMnly  more  perfect  than  any  other 
poem  by  Fazio,  its  manner  is  quite  his ;  bearing 
especially  a  strong  reeemblancc  throughout  in  slrue- 
tnre  to  one  canzone,  where  he  speaks  of  his  love 
with  minute  reference  to  the  seasons  of  ihe  year. 
Moreover,  Fratieelli  tells  us  that  it  is  not  attributed 
to  Dante  in  any  one  of  the  many  ancient  MSS.  he  had 
Been,buthas  been  fathered  on  him  solely  on  theautho- 
rity  of  a  printed  collection  of  1518,  This  eonleated 
Canzone  ia  well  worth  fighting  for  ;  and  the  victor 
would  deserve  to  receive  liis  prize  at  the  hands  of  a 
peerless  Queen  of  Beauty,  for  never  was  beauty 
better  described.  I  believe  we  may  decide  that 
the  triumph  belongs  by  right  to  Fazio. 

An  ciile  by  inheritance,  Fazio  seems  to  have 
acquired  resllera  tastes :  and  in  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  (which  was  prolonged  to  old  age),  he  tra- 
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yelled  oyer  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  composed 
bis  long  poem  entitled  11  Dittamondo, — "  The  Song 
of  {he  World,"  or,  more  exactly,  "  Words  of  the 
World."  This  work,  though  by  no  means  con- 
temptible in  point  of  execution,  certainly  faUs  far 
short  of  its  conception,  which  is  a  grand  one ;  the 
topics  of  which  it  treats  in  great  measure, — geogra- 
phy and  natural  history, — ^rendering  it  in  those  days 
the  native  home  of  all  credulities  and  monstrosities. 
In  scheme  it  was  intended  as  an  earthly  parallel  to 
Dante's  Sacred  Poem,  doing  for  this  world  what 
he  did  for  the  other.  At  Fazio's  death  it  remained 
unfinished,  but  I  should  think  by  very  little ;  the 
plan  of  the  work  seeming  in  the  main  accomplished. 
The  whole  earth  (or  rather  all  that  was  then  known 
of  it)  is  traversed, — ^its  surfece  and  its  history, — end- 
ing with  the  Holy  Land,  and  thus  brin^g  Man'a 
world  as  near  as  may  be  to  God's ;  that  is,  to  the 
point  at  which  Dante's  office  begins.  No  conception 
could  well  be  nobler,  or  worthier  even  now  of  being 
dealt  with  by  a  great  master.  To  the  work  of  such  a 
man,  Fazio's  work  might  afford  such  first  materials  as 
have  usually  been  furnished  beforehand  to  the 
greatest  poets  by  some  unconscious  steward. 

XXiIV.  Fkanco  Sacchetti  ;  boen,  1335,  died 

SHOBTLY  AFTEB  1400. 

This  excellent  writer  is  the  only  member  of  my 
gathering  who  was  bom  after  the  death  of  Dante, 
which  event  (in  1321)  preceded  Franco's  birth  by 
some  fourteen  years.  I  have  introduced  a  few 
specimens  of  his  poetry,  partly  because  their  attrac- 
tion was  irresistible,  but  also  because  he  is  the  earliest 
Italian  poet  with  whom  playfulness  is  the  cluef 
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characteristic ;  for  even  wjtii  Boccaccio,  in  his  poetry, 
thia  is  hwdly  lie  case,  llowcver.  Franco  Sacchetti 
wrote  pocmx  aim  on  political  eubjecta ;  and  had  he 
belonged  more  strictly  to  the  period  of  which  I  treat, 
there  ia  no  one  who  wonld  better  have  deserved 
abundant  selection.  IJesides  his  poetry,  he  is  the 
audior  of  a  well-kiiown  series  of  three  hundred 
atoriea ;  and  Trucclii  gives  a  list  of  prose  works  by 
him  which  are  still  in  MS.,  and  whoso  subjects  are' 
genealogical,  historical,  natural-historica],  and  even 
Geological.  He  was  a  proUlic  writor,  and  one  whu 
well  merits  complete  and  careful  publicattoii.  The 
[ueccB  which  I  have  translated,  like  many  others  of 
his,  are  written  for  music. 

Franco  Sacchetti  was  a  Florentine  noble  by  birtli , 
and  was  the  son  of  Benci  di  Uguccione  Sacchetti. 
Between  this  family  and  the  Alighieri  there  had 
been  a  vendetUi  of  long  standing  (spoken  of  here  in 
the  Appendiar  to  Part  II.),  but  which  was  probably 
set  at  rest  before  Franco's  time,  by  the  deaths  of  at 
least  one  Alighieri  and  two  Sacchetti.  Altar  some 
years  passed  in  study,  Franco  devoted  himself  to 
cotiunerce,  like  many  nobles  of  the  republic,  and  for 
that  purpceo  spent  some  time  in  Sclavonia,  whoae 
uncongenial  induences  he  haa  recorded  in  an  amusing 
poem.  As  his  literary  fame  increased,  he  was 
called  to  many  imjiortant  offices,  was  one  of  the 
Priori  in  1383,  and  for  some  time  was  deputed  to 
the  government  of  Faenza,  in  the  absence  of  ila 
lord,  Aatorre  Manfrcdi.  He  was  three  times  mar- 
ried; to  Felice  degli  Strozzi,  to  Ghita  Gheinrdini, 
and  to  Nannina  di  Santi  Brmii. 

XLV,  AsoimcocB  Posus. 


CIULLO  D'ALCAMO. 


Dialogue. 

Lover  and  Lady, 

He. 

THOU  sweetlj-smelling  fresh  red  rose 
That  near  thy  summer  art. 
Of  whom  each  damsel  and  each  dame 
Would  fain  he  counterpart ; 
Oh  I  from  this  fire  to  draw  me  forth 
Be  it  m  thy  good  heart : 
For  night  or  day  there  is  no  rest  with  me, 
Thinking  of  none,  my  lady,  hut  of  thee. 

She. 

If  thou  hast  set  thy  thoughts  on  me, 
Thou  hast  done  a  foolish  thing. 

Yea,  all  the  pine-wood  of  this  world 
Together  might'st  thou  hnng, 
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And  make  thee  sbips^  and  plough  the  sea 
Therewith  for  corn-sowing, 
Ere  any  way  to  win  me  could  be  found  : 
For  I  am  going  to  shear  my  locks  all  roxmd. 

He. 

Lady,  before  thou  shear  thy  locks 

I  hope  I  may  be  dead : 
For  I  should  lose  such  joy  thereby 

And  gain  such  grief  instead. 
Merely  to  pass  and  look  at  thee, 
Eose  of  the  garden-bed, 
Has  comforted  me  much,  once  and  again. 
Oh  !  if  thou  wouldst  but  love,  what  were  it  then ! 

She. 

Nay,  though  my  heart  were  prone  to  love, 

I  would  not  grant  it  leave. 
Hark !  should  my  father  or  his  kin 

But  find  thee  here  this  eve. 
Thy  loving  body  and  lost  breath 
Our  moat  may  well  receive. 
Whatever  path  to  come  here  thou  dost  know, 
By  the  same  path  I  counsel  thee  to  go. 

He. 

And  if  thy  kin^olk  find  me  here. 
Shall  I  be  drown'd  then  ?  Marry, 

I'll  set,  for  price  against  my  head, 
Two  thousand  agostari. 
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I  think  thy  father  would  not  do't 
For  all  his  lands  in  Bari. 
Long  life  to  the  Emperor !    Be  God's  the  praise  ! 
Thou  hear'st,  mj  heautj,  what  thy  servant  says. 

She. 

And  am  I  then  to  have  no  peace 

Morning  or  evening? 
I  have  strong  coffers  of  my  own 
And  much  good  gold  therein ; 
So  that  if  thou  couldst  offer  me 
The  wealth  of  Saladin, 
And  add  to  that  the  Soldan's  money-hoard^ 
Thy  suit  would  not  be  anything  toward. 

He. 

I  have  known  many  women,  love, 

Whose  thoughts  were  high  and  proud, 
And  yet  have  been  made  gentle  by 

Man's  speech  not  over  loud. 
If  we  but  press  ye  long  enough, 
At  length  ye  will  be  bow'd ; 
For  still  a  woman's  weaker  than  a  man. 
When  the  end  comes,  recall  how  this  began. 

She. 

God  grant  that  I  may  die  ^}efore 

Any  such  end  do  come, — 
Before  the  sight  of  a  chaste  maid 

Seem  to  be  troublesome ! 
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I  mark'd  Ihec  here  all  yeslcrcTe 
Lurking  about  my  home, 
And  now  I  a&y.  Leave  climbing,  lest  thou  fall. 
For  thcwe  thy  words  delight  me  not  at  all. 

Hb. 
How  many  are  the  cunning  chiuDS 

Thou  haat  wound  round  my  heart ! 
Only  to  think  upon  thy  voice 
Sometimes  I  groan  apart. 
For  I  dill  never  love  a  maid 
Of  this  world,  as  thou  art. 
So  much  as  I  love  thee,  thou  crimson  rose. 
Thou  wilt  be  mine  at  last :  this  my  soul  knows. 


If  I  could  think  it  would  be  bo, 

Small  pride  it  were  of  mine 
That  all  my  beaut;  should  be  meant 

But  to  make  thee  to  shine. 
Sooner  than  stoop  to  that  I'd  shear 
TheBO  golden  trusses  fine, 
And  mEdte  one  of  some  holy  sisterhood ; 
Escaping  so  thy  lovej  which  is  not  good. 

He. 
If  thou  unto  the  cloister  fly, 

Thou  cruel  lady  and  cold, 
Unto  the  cloister  I  will  come 

And  by  the  cloister  hold ; 
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For  such  a  conquest  liketh  me 
Much  better  than  much  gold  ; 
At  matins  and  at  vespers  I  shall  be 
Still  where  thou  art.    Have  I  not  conquer'd  thee  ? 

She. 

Out  and  alack !  wherefore  am  I 

Tormented  in  suchwise  ? 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour, 

In  whom  my  best  hope  lies, 

0  give  me  strength  that  I  may  hush 
This  vain  man's  blasphemies  ! 

Let  him  seek  through  the  earth ;  'tis  long  and  broad : 
He  will  find  fairer  damsels,  O  my  God ! 

He. 

1  have  sought  through  Calabria, 

Lombardy,  and  Tuscany, 
Some,  Pisa,  Lucca,  Genoa, 
All  between  sea  and  sea : 
Yea,  even  to  Babylon  I  went 
And  distant  Barbary : 
But  not  a  woman  found  I  anywhere 
Equal  to  thee,  who  art  indeed  most  fair. 

Shb. 

If  thou  have  aU  this  love  for  me, 

Thou  canst  no  better  do 
Than  ask  me  of  my  father  dear 

And  my  dear  mother  too : 
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They  willing,  to  the  abbey-church 
We  will  together  go. 
And,  before  Advent,  thou  and  I  will  wed ; 
After  the  which^  I'll  do  as  thou  hast  said. 

Hb. 

These  thy  conditions,  lady  mine. 

Are  altogether  nought ; 
Despite  of  them,  Fll  make  a  net 
Wherein  thou  shalt  be  caught. 
What,  wilt  thou  put  on  wings  to  fly  ? 
Of  wax  I  think  they're  wrought, — 
They'll  let  thee  fall  to  earth,  not  rise  with  thee : 
So,  if  thou  canst,  then  keep  thyself  from  me. 

She. 

Think  not  to  fright  me  with  thy  nets 

And  suchlike  childish  gear ; 
I  am  safe  pent  within  the  walls 

Of  this  strong  castle  here  ; 
A  boy  before  he  is  a  man 
Could  give  me  as  much  fear. 
If  suddenly  thou  get  not  hence  again. 
It  is  my  prayer  thou  may'st  be  found  and  slain. 

He. 

Wouldst  thou  in  very  truth  that  I 

Were  slain,  and  for  thy  sake  ? 
Then  let  them  hew  me  to  such  mince 

As  a  man's  limbs  may  make  ! 
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But  meanwhile  I  shall  hot  stir  hence 
Till  of  that  fruit  I  take 
Which  thou  hast  in  thy  garden,  ripe  enough : 
All  day  and  night  I  thirst  to  think  thereof. 

She. 

None  have  partaken  of  that  fruit, 

Not  Counts  nor  Cavaliers : 
Though  many  have  reach'd  up  for  it, 

Barons  and  great  Seigneurs, 
They  all  went  hence  in  wrath  hecause 
They  could  not  make  it  theirs. 
Then  how  canst  thou  think  to  succeed  alone 
Who  hast  not  a  thousand  ounces  of  thine  own  ? 

He. 

How  many  nosegays  I  have  sent 

Unto  thy  house,  sweet  soul ! 
At  least  till  I  am  put  to  proof. 
This  scorn  of  thine  control. 
For  if  the  wind,  so  fair  for  thee, 
Turn  ever  and  wax  foul. 
Be  sure  that  thou  shalt  say  when  all  is  done, 
"  Now  is  my  heart  heavy  for  him  that's  gone." 

She. 

If  hy  my  grief  thou  couldst  be  grieved, 

God  send  me  a  grief  soon  ! 
I  tell  thee  that  though  all  my  friends 

Pray'd  me  as  for  a  boon. 
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Saying,  "  Eyen  for  the  love  of  us, 
Love  thou  thia  worthlesa  loon," — 
Thou  Bhonldat  not  hare  the  thing  that  thou  doat  hope. 
No,  verily ;  not  for  the  realm  o'  the  Pope. 

He. 
Now  could  I  wish  that  I  in  truth 
Were  dead  here  in  tliy  house : 
My  soul  would  get  ils  vengeance  then  ; 
Once  known,  the  thing  would  rouse 
A  rabble,  and  they'd  point  and  aay, — 
"  Lo !  ahe  that  breaks  her  vowa, 
And,  in  her  dainty  chamber,  atabs !"  Love,  see : 
One  strikes  just  thus  :  it  is  soon  done,  pardie  ! 

She. 
If  now  thou  do  not  hasten  hence, 

(My  curse  companioning,) 
That  my  stout  friends  will  find  thee  here 

Is  a  most  certain  thing : 
After  the  which,  my  gallant  sir. 
Thy  points  of  reasoning 
May  chance,  I  think,  to  stand  thee  in  small  stead. 
Thou  hast  no  friend,  sweet  friend,  to  bring  thee  aid. 

Hk. 
Thou  sajeat  truly,  saying  that 

I  have  not  any  friend : 
A  landless  stranger,  lady  mine, 

None  but  his  sword  defend. 
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One  year  ago,  my  love  began. 
And  now,  is  this  the  end  ? 
Oh  !  the  rich  dress  thou  worest  on  that  day 
Since  when  thou  art  walking  at  my  side  alway  ! 

She. 

So  'twas  my  dress  enamour'd  thee ! 

What  marvel  ?   I  did  wear 
A  doth  of  samite  silver-flower'd, 

And  gems  within  my  hair. 
But  one  more  word ;  if  on  Christ's  Book 
To  wed  me  thou  didst  swear, 
There's  nothing  now  could  win  me  to  be  thine : 
I  had  rather  make  my  bed  in  the  sea-brine. 

He. 

And  if  thou  make  thy  bed  therein. 
Most  courteous  lady  and  bland, 
I'll  follow  all  among  the  waves, 
Paddling  with  foot  and  hand ; 
Then,  when  the  sea  hath  done  with  thee, 
I'll  seek  thee  on  the  sand. 
For  I  will  not  be  conquer'd  in  this  strife : 
I'll  wait,  but  win ;  or  losing,  lose  my  life. 

She. 

For  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 

Three  times  I  cross  myself. 
Thou  art  no  godless  heretic. 

Nor  Jew,  whose  God's  his  pelf : 
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Even  as  I  know  it  then,  meseems, 
Thou  needs  must  know  thyself 
That  woman,  when  the  hreath  in  her  doth  cease, 
Loseth  all  savour  and  all  loveliness. 

Hb. 

,  Woe's  me !  Perforce  it  must  be  said 

No  craft  could  then  avail : 
So  that  if  thou  be  thus  resolved, 

I  know  my  suit  must  £eu1. 
Then  have  some  pity,  of  thy  grace ! 
Thou  may'st,  love,  very  well ; 
For  though  thou  love  not  me,  my  love  is  such 
That  'tis  enough  for  both — ^yea  overmuch. . 

She. 

Is  it  even  so  ?    Learn  then  that  I 

Do  love  thee  from  my  heart. 
To-morrow,  early  in  the  day. 
Come  here,  but  now  depart. 
By  thine  obedience  in  this  thing 
I  shall  know  what  thou  art, 
And  if  thy  love  be  real  or  nothing  worth  ; 
Do  but  go  now,  and  I  am  thine  henceforth. 

He. 

Nay,  for  such  promise,  my  own  life, 

I  will  not  stir  a  foot. 
I've  said,  if  thou  wouldst  tear  away 

My  love  even  from  its  root, 
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I  have  a  dagger  at  my  side 

Which  thou  may'st  take  to  do't : 
But  as  for  going  hence,  it  will  not  be. 
O  hate  me  not^!  my  heart  is  burning  me. 

She. 

Think'st  thou  I  know  not  that  thy  heart 

Is  hot  and  bums  to  death  ? 
Of  all  that  thou  or  I  can  say. 

But  one  word  succoureth. 
Till  thou  upon  the  Holy  Book 
Give  me  thy  bounden  faith, 
Grod  is  my  witness  that  I  will  not  yield : 
For  with  thy  sword  'twere  better  to  be  kill'd. 

He. 

Then  on  Christ's  Book,  borne  with  me  still 

To  read  from  and  to  pray, 
(I  took  it,  fairest,  in  a  church. 

The  priest  being  gone  away,) 
I  swear  that  my  whole  self  shall  be 
Thine  always  from  this  day. 
And  now  at  once  give  joy  for  all  my  grief. 
Lest  my  soul  fly,  that's  thinner  than  a  leaf. 

She. 

Now  that  this  oath  is  sworn,  sweet  lord. 

There  is  no  need  to  speak : 
My  heart,  that  was  so  strong  before. 

Now  feels  itself  grow  weak. 
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If  any  of  my  words  were  harsh. 
Thy  pardon :  I  am  meek 
Now,  and  will  give  thee  entrance  presently. 
It  is  hest  so,  sith  so  it  was  to  he. 


FOLCACHIEEO  DE'  FOLCACHTERI, 
KNIGHT  OP  SIENA. 

Canzone. 
He  dwells  on  his  Condition  through  Love. 

ALL  the  whole  world  is  living  without  war, 
And  yet  I  cannot  find  out  any  peace. 
O  GK>d !  that  this  should  he ! 
O  Grod !  what  does  the  earth  sustain  me  for? 
My  life  seems  made  for  other  lives'  ill-ease : 
All  men  look  strange  to  me ; 
Nor  are  the  wood-flowers  now 
As  once,  when  up  above 
The  happy  birds  in  love 
Made  such  sweet  verses,  going  from  bough  to  bough. 

And  if  I  come  where  other  gentlemen 

Bear  arms,  or  say  of  love  some  joyful  thing, — 
Then  is  my  grief  most  sore. 
And  all  my  soul  turns  round  upon  me  then : 
Folk  also  gaze  upon  me,  whispering. 

Because  I  am  not  what  I  was  before. 
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I  know  not  what  I  am. 

I  know  how  wearisome 

My  life  is  now  become, 
And  that  the  days  I  pass  seem  all  the  same. 

I  think  that  I  shall  die ;  yea,  death  begins ; 
Though  'tis  no  set  down  sickness  that  I  have, 

Nor  are  my  pains  set  down. 
But  to  wear  raiment  seems  a  burden  since 
This  came,  nor  ever  any  food  I  crave ; 

Not  any  cure  is  known 
To  me,  nor  unto  whom 

I  might  commend  my  case : 

This  evil  therefore  stays 
Still  where  it  is,  and  hope  can  find  no  room. 

I  know  that  it  must  certainly  be  Love : 
No  other  Lord,  being  thus  set  over  me. 

Had  judged  me  to  this  curse ; 

With  such  high  hand  he  rules,  sitting  above, 

That  of  myself  he  takes  two  parts  in  fee. 

Only  the  third  being  hers. 
Yet  if  through  service  I 

Be  justified  with  God, 

He  shall  remove  this  load. 
Because  my  heart  with  inmost  love  doth  sigh. 

Gentle  my  lady,  after  I  am  gone. 

There  wiU  not  come  another,  it  may  be, 
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To  show  thee  love  like  mine : 
For  nothing  can  I  do,  neither  have  done, 
Except  what  proves  that  I  helong  to  thee 

And  am  a  thing  of  thine. 
Be  it  not  said  that  I 

Despair'd  and  perish'd,  then ; 

But  pour  thy  grace,  like  rain. 
On  him  who  is  hum'd  up,  yea,  visibly. 


LODOVICO  DELLA  VEBNACCIA. 


Sonnet. 

He  exhorts  the  State  to  vigilance. 

THINK  a  brief  while  on  the  most  marrellous 
arts 
Of  our  high-purposed  labour,  citizens ; 
And  having  thought,  draw  clear  conclusion  thence; 
And  say,  do  not  ours  seem  but  childish  parts  ? 
Also  on  these  intestine  sores  and  smarts 
Ponder  advisedly ;  and  the  deep  sense 
Thereof  shall  bow  your  heads  in  penitence. 
And  like  a  thorn  shall  grow  into  your  hearts. 
If,  of  our  foreign  foes,  some  prince  or  lord 

Is  now,  perchance,  some  whit  less  troublesome. 
Shall  the  sword  therefore  drop  into  the  sheath? 
Nay,  grasp  it  as  the  friend  that  warranteth : 
Por  unto  this  vile  rout,  our  foes  at  home. 
Nothing  is  high  or  awful  save  the  sword. 


SAINT  FEANCIS  OF  ASSISI. 


Cantica. 

Owr  Lord  Christ :  of  order,* 

SET  Love  in  order,  thou  that  lovest  Me. 
Never  was  virtue  out  of  order  found ; 
And  though  I  fill  thy  heart  desirously, 

By  thine  own  virtue  I  must  keep  My  ground : 
When  to  My  love  thou  dost  bring  charity. 

Even  she  must  come  with  order  girt  and  gown'd. 
Look  how  the  trees  are  bound 
To  order,  bearing  fruit ; 
And  by  one  thing  compute, 
In  all  things  earthly,  order's  grace  or  gain. 

All  earthly  things  I  had  the  making  of 

Were  niunber'd  and  were  measured  then  by  Me; 

And  each  was  order'd  to  its  end  by  Love, 
Each  kept,  through  order,  clean  for  ministry. 

*  This  speech  occurs  in  a  long  poem  on  Divine  Loye,  half 
ecstatic,  half  scholastic,  and  hardly  appreciable  now.  The 
passage  stands  well  by  itself,  and  is  the  only  one  spoken  by 
our  Lord. 
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Charity  most  of  all,  when  known  enough, 
Is  of  her  very  nature  orderly. 
Lo,  now !  what  heat  in  thee. 
Soul,  can  have  bred  this  rout? 
Thou  putt'st  all  order  out. 

Even  this  love's  heat  must  be  its  curb  and  rein. 


FREDERICK  II.    EMPEROR. 


Canzone. 

Of  his  Lady  in  bondage. 

FOR  grief  I  am  about  to  sing, 
Even  as  another  would  for  joy ; 

Mine  eyes  which  the  hot  tears  destroy 
Are  scarce  enough  for  sorrowing : 
To  speak  of  such  a  grievous  thing 

Also  my  tongue  I  must  employ, 
Saying :    Woe's  me,  who  am  full  of  woes ! 

Not  while  I  live  shall  my  sighs  cease 

For  her  in  whom  my  heart  found  peace : 
I  am  become  like  unto  those 

That  cannot  sleep  for  weariness. 
Now  I  have  lost  my  crimson  rose. 

And  yet  I  will  not  call  her  lost ; 

She  is  not  gone  out  of  the  earth ; 

She  is  but  girded  with  a  girth 
Of  hate,  that  clips  her  in  like  frost. 
Thus  says  she  every  hour  almost : — 

"  When  I  was  bom,  'twas  an  ill  birth ! 

O  that  I  never  had  been  bom, 
If  I  am  still  to  fall  asleep 
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Weeping,  and  when  I  wake  to  weep ; 
If  he  whom  I  most  loathe  and  scorn 

Is  still  to  have  me  his,  and  keep 
Smiling  ahout  me  night  and  mom ! 

"  O  that  I  never  had  been  bom 
A  woman !  a  poor,  helpless  fool, 
Who  can  but  stoop  beneath  the  rule 

Of  him  shg  needs  must  loathe  and  scorn  ! 

If  ever  I  feel  less  forlorn, 

I  stand  all  day  in  fear  and  dule. 

Lest  he  discern  it,  and  with  rough 
Speech  mock  at  me,  or  with  his  smile 
So  hard  jou  scarce  could  call  it  guile : 

No  man  is  there  to  say, '  Enough.' 
O,  but  if  God  waits  a  long  while. 

Death  cannot  always  stand  aloof! 

*'  Thou,  God  the  Lord,  dost  know  all  this  : 

Give  me  a  little  comfort  then. 

Him  who  is  worst  among  bad  men 
Smite  thou  for  me.     Those  limbs  of  his 
Once  hidden  where  the  sharp  worm  is. 

Perhaps  I  might  see  hope  again. 
Yet  for  a  certain  period 

Would  I  seem  like  as  one  that  saith 
Strange  things  for  grief,  and  murmureth 
With  smitten  palms  and  hair  abroad : 

Still  whispering  under  my  held  breath, 
*  Shall  I  not  praise  Thy  name,  0  God?' 
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**  Thou,  God  the  Lord,  dost  know  all  this : 

It  is  a  very  weary  thing 

Thus  to  he  always  tremhling : 
And  till  the  breath  of  his  life  cease, 
The  hate  in  him  will  hut  increase, 

And  with  his  hate  my  suffering. 
Each  mora  I  hear  his  voice  hid  them 

That  watch  me,  to  he  faithful  spies 

Lest  I  go  forth  and  see  the  skies ; 
Each  night,  to  each,  he  saith  the  same ; — 

And  in  my  soul  and  in  mine  eyes 
There  is  a  burning  heat  like  flame." 

Thus  grieves  she  now ;  but  she  shall  wear 
This  love  of  mine,  whereof  I  spoke. 
About  her  body  for  a  cloak. 

And  for  a  garland  in  her  hair. 

Even  yet :  because  I  mean  to  prove. 

Not  to  speak  only,  this  my  love. 


ENZO,  KING  OF  SAEDINIA, 


Sonnet. 

On  the  Fitness  of  Seasons. 

THEBE  is  a  time  to  mount ;  to  humble  thee 
A  time;  a  time  to  talk,  and  hold  thy  peace; 
A  time  to  labour,  and  a  time  to  cease ; 
A  time  to  take  thy  measures  patiently ; 
A  time  to  watch  what  Time's  next  step  may  be ; 
A  time  to  make  light  count  of  menaces, 
And  to  think  over  them  a  time  there  is ; 
There  is  a  time  when  to  seem  not  to  see. 
Wherefore  I  hold  him  well-advised  and  sage 
Who  evermore  keeps  prudence  facing  him. 
And  lets  his  life  slide  with  occasion ; 
And  so  comports  himself,  through  youth  to  age. 
That  never  any  man  at  any  time 

Can  say,  Not  thus,  but  thus  thou  shouldst  have 
done. 


GUIDO  GUINICELLI. 

I. 

Sonnet. 

C(mcerning  Lucy, 

WECEN  Lucj  draws  her  mantle  round  her  face, 
So  sweeter  than  all  else  she  is  to  see, 
That  hence  unto  the  hills  there  lives  not  he 
Whose  whole  soul  would  not  love  her  for  her  grace. 
Then  seems  she  like  a  daughter  of  some  race 
That  holds  high  rule  in  France  or  Germany : 
And  a  snake's  head  stricken  off  suddenly 
Throhs  never  as  then  throhs  my  heart  to  emhrace 
Her  hody  in  these  arms,  even  were  she  loth ; — 
To  kiss  her  lips,  to  kiss  her  cheeks,  to  kiss 
The  lids  of  her  two  eyes  which  are  two  flames. 
Yet  what  my  heart  so  longs  for,  my  heart 
hlames : 
For  surely  sorrow  might  he  hred  from  this 
Where  some  man's  patient  love  ahides  its  growth. 
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IL 
Canzone. 

Of  the  gentle  Heart. 

WITHIN  the  gentle  heart  Love  shelters  him. 
As  hirds  within  the  ^reen  shade  of  the 
grove. 
Before  the  gentle  heart,  in  Nature's  scheme, 
Love  was  not,  nor  the  gentle  heart  ere  Love. 
For  with  the  sun,  at  once. 
So  sprang  the  Ught  immediately ;  nor  was 
Its  hirth  before  the  sun's. 
And  Love  hath  his  effect  in  gentleness 

Of  very  self ;  even  as 
Within  the  middle  fire  the  heat's  excess. 

The  fire  of  Love  comes  to  the  gentle  heai*t 

Like  as  its  virtue  to  a  precious  stone ; 
To  which  no  star  its  influence  can  impart 
Till  it  is  made  a  pure  thing  by  the  sun : 

For  when  the  sun  hath  smit 
From  out  its  essence  that  which  there  was  vile, 

The  star  endoweth  it. 
And  so  the  heart  created  by  God's  breath 

Pure,  true,  and  clean  from  guile, 
A  woman,  like  a  star,  enamoureth. 
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In  gentle  heart  Love  for  like  reason  is 

For  which  the  lamp's  high  flame  is  fann'd  and 

how'd : 
Clear,  piercing  bright,  it  shines  for  its  own  bliss ; 
Nor  would  it  hum  there  else,  it  is  so  proud. 

For  evil  natures  meet 
With  Love  as  it  were  water  met  with  fire, 

As  cold  abhorring  heat. 
Through  gentle  heart  Love  doth  a  track  divine, — 

Like  knowing  like ;  the  same 
As  diamond  runs  through  iron  in  the  mine. 

The  sun  strikes  full  upon  the  mud  all  day ; 

It  remains  vile,  nor  the  sun's  worth  is  less. 
"  By  race  I  am  gentle,"  the  proud  man  doth  say : 
He  is  the  mud,  the  sun  is  gentleness. 

Let  no  man  predicate 
That  aught  the  name  of  gentleness  should  have. 

Even  in  a  king's  estate, 
Except  the  heart  there  be  a  gentle  man's. 

The  star-beam  lights  the  wave, — 
Heaven  holds  the  star  and  the  star's  radiance. 

God,  in  the  understanding  of  high  Heaven, 

Bums  more  than  in  our  sight  the  living  sun : 
There  to  behold  His  Face  unveil'd  is  given ; 

And  Heaven,  whose  will  is  homage  paid  to  One, 
Fulfils  the  things  which  live 
In  God,  from  the  beginning  excellent. 
So  should  my  lady  give 
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That  truth  which  in  her  eyes  is  glorified. 

On  which  her  heart  is  bent, 
To  me  whose  service  waiteth  at  her  side. 

Mj  lady,  Gk)d  shall  ask,  "  What  dared -st  thou?" 

(When  my  soul  stands  with  all  her  acts  reviewed;) 
"  Thou  passed'st  Heaven,  into  My  sight,  as  now, 
To  make  Me  of  vain  love  similitude. 
To  Me  doth  pi*aise  belong. 
And  to  the  Queen  of  all  the  realm  of  grace 

Who  endeth  fraud  and  wrong." 
Then  may  I  plead:  '*  As  though  from  Thee  he  came. 

Love  wore  an  angel's  face : 
Lord,  if  I  loved  her,  count  it  not  my  shame." 
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nL 

Sonnet. 

He  will  praise  his  Lady, 

YEA,  let  me  praise  my  lady  whom  I  love, 
Likening  her  unto  the  lily  and  rose : 
Brighter  than  morning  star  her  visage  glows ; 
She  is  heneath  even  as  her  Saint  above : 
She  is  as  the  air  in  summer  which  God  wove 
Of  purple  and  of  vermillion  glorious ; 
As  gold  and  jewels  richer  than  man  knows. 
Love's  self,  being  love  for  her,  must  hoHer  prove. 
Ever  as  she  walks  she  hath  a  sober  grace. 

Making  bold  men  abash'd  and  good  men  glad ; 
If  she  delight  thee  not,  thy  heart  must  err. 
No  man  dare  look  on  her  his  thoughts  being  base : 
Nay,  let  me  say  even  more  than  I  have  said ; — 
No  man  could  think  base  thoughts  who  look'd 
on  her. 
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IV. 
Canzone. 

He  perceives  his  Rashness  in  Love,  hut  has  no  choice, 

I  HOLD  him,  verily,  of  mean  emprise, 
Whose  rashness  tempts  a  strength  too  great  to 
hear; 
As  I  have  done,  alas !  who  tum'd  mine  eyes 
Upon  those  perilous  eyes  of  the  most  fair. 
Unto  her  eyes  I  how'd ; 
No  need  her  other  heauties  in  that  hom* 

Should  aid  them,  cold  and  proud : 
As  when  the  vassals  of  a  mighty  lord. 
What  time  he  needs  his  power. 
Are  all  girt  round  him  to  make  strong  his  sword. 

With  such  exceeding  force  the  stroke  was  dealt. 

That  by  mine  eyes  its  path  might  not  be  stay'd  : 
But  deep  into  the  heart  it  pierced,  which  felt 
The  pang  of  the  sharp  wound,  and  wax'd  afiaid  ; 

Then  rested  in  strange  wise, 
As  when  some  creature  utterly  outworn 

Sinks  into  bed  and  lies. 
And  she  the  while  doth  in  no  manner  care, 

But  goes  her  way  in  scorn, 
Beholdmg  herself  alway  proud  and  fiiir. 
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And  Bhe  may  be  as  proud  as  she  shall  please, 

For  she  is  still  the  fairest  woman  fomid : 
A  sun  she  seems  among  the  rest ;  and  these 

Have  all  their  beauties  in  her  splendour  drowh'd. 
In  her  is  every  grace, — 
Simplicity  of  wisdom,  noble  speech. 

Accomplished  loveliness ; 
All  earthly  beauty  is  her  diadem. 

This  truth  my  song  would  teach, — 
My  lady  is  of  ladies  chosen  gem. 

Love  to  my  lady's  service  yieldeth  me, — 
Will  I,  or  will  I  not,  the  thing  is  so, — 
Nor  oth«r  reason  can  I  say  or  see. 

Except  that  where  it  lists  the  wind  doth  blow. 

He  rules  and  gives  no  sign  ; 
Nor  once  from  her  did  show  of  love  upbuoy 

This  passion  which  is  mine. 
It  is  because  her  virtue's  strength  and  stir 

So  fill  her  full  of  joy 
That  I  am  glad  to  die  for  love  of  her. 
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V. 

Sonnet. 

Of  Moderation  and  Tolerance. 

HE  that  has  grown  to  wisdom  hurries  not, 
But  thinks  and  weighs  what  Eeason  hids 
him  do; 
And  after  thinking  he  retains  his  thought 

Until  as  he  conceived  the  fact  ensue.       • 
Let  no  man  to  o'erweening  pride  be  wrought, 

But  count  his  state  as  Fortune's  gift  and  due. 
He  is  a  fool  who  deems  that  none  has  sought 
The  truth,  save  he  alone,  or  knows  it  true. 
Many  strange  birds  are  on  the  air  abroad. 
Nor  all  are  of  one  flight  or  of  one  force. 
But  each  after  his  kind  dissimilar : 
To  each  was  portion'd  of  the  breath  of  God, 

Who  gave  them  divers  instincts  from  one  source. 
Then  judge  not  thou  thy  feUows  what  they  arc. 
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VI. 
Sonnet. 

Of  Human  Presumption, 

AMONG  my  thoughts  I  count  it  wonderful, 
How  foolishness  in  man  should  he  so  rife 
That  masterly  he  takes  the  world  to  wife 
As  though  no  end  were  set  unto  his  rule : 
In  lahoiur  alway  that  his  ease  he  full. 

As  though  there  never  were  another  life ; 
Till  Death  throws  all  his  order  into  strife. 
And  round  his  head  his  purposes  doth  pull. 
And  evermore  one  sees  the  other  die. 

And  sees  how  all  conditions  turn  to  change. 

Yet  in  no  wise  may  the  hlind  wretch  he  heal'd. 
I  therefore  say,  that  sin  can  even  estrange 
Man's  very  sight,  and  his  heart  satisfy 

To  live  as  lives  a  sheep  upon  the  field. 
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Sonnet. 

ffe  is  out  of  heart  with  his  Time. 

IF  any  man  would  know  the  very  cause 
Which  makes  me  to  forget  my  speech  in  rhyme, 
All  the  sweet  songs  I  sang  in  other  time, — 
I'll  tell  it  in  a  sonnet's  simple  clause. 
I  hourly  have  beheld  how  good  withdraws 
To  nothing,  and  how  evil  mounts  the  while : 
Until  my  heart  is  gnaw'd  as  with  a  file, 
Nor  aught  of  this  world's  worth  is  what  it  was. 
At  last  there  is  no  other  remedy 
But  to  behold  the  universal  end ; 

And  so  upon  this  hope  my  thoughts  are  urged  : 
To  whom,  since  truth  is  sunk  and  dead  at  sea, 
There  has  no  other  part  or  prayer  remain'd. 
Except  of  seeing  the  world's  self  submerged. 
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Canzone. 
He  rebukes  the  Evil  of  that  Time. 

HABD  is  it  for  a  man  to  please  all  men : 
I  therefore  speak  in  doubt, 
And  as  one  may  that  looketh  to  be  chid. 
But  who  can  hold  his  peace  in  these  days  ? — when 
Guilt  cunningly  slips  out, 

And  innocence  atones  for  what  he  did ; 
When  worth  is  crushM,  even  if  it  be  not  hid ; 
When  on  crush'd  worth,  guile  sets  his  foot  to  rise ; 
And  when  the  things  wise  men  have  counted  wise 
Make  fools  to  smile  and  stare  and  lift  the  lid. 

Let  none  who  have  not  wisdom  govern  you : 
For  he  that  was  a  fool 

At  first  shall  scarce  grow  wise  imder  the  sun. 
And  as  it  is,  my  whole  heart  bleeds  anew 
To  think  how  hard  a  school 

Young  hope  grows  old  at,  as  these  seasons  run. 
Behold,  sirs,  we  have  reach'd  this  thing  for 
one: — 
The  lord  before  his  servant  bends  the  knee, 
And  service  puts  on  lordship  suddenly. 

Ye  speak  o'  the  end?  Ye  have  not  yet  begun. 
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I  would  not  have  ye  without  counsel  ta'en 
Follow  my  words ;  nor  meant, 

If  one  should  talk  and  act  not,  to  praise  him. 
But  who,  being  much  opposed,  speaks  not  again, 
Confesseth  himself  shent 

And  put  to  silence, — ^by  some  loud-mouth'd 

mime. 
Perchance,  for  whom  I  speak  not  in  this 
rhyme. 
Strive  what  ye  can ;  and  if  ye  cannot  all. 
Yet  should  not  yom*  hearts  fall : 

The  fruit  commends  the  flower  in  God's  good 
time. 

(For  without  fruit,  the  flower  delights  not  God :) 
Wherefore  let  him  whom  Hope 

Puts  off,  remember  time  is  not  gone  by. 
Let  him  say  calmly :  "  Thus  far  on  this  road 
A  foolish  trust  buoy'd  up 

My  soul,  and  made  it  like  the  butterfly 

Bum'd  in  the  flame  it  seeks :  even  so  was  I : 
But  now  I'll  aid  myself;  for  still  this  trust, 
I  find,  fallcth  to  dust : 

The  fish  gapes  for  the  bait-hook,  and  doth  die." 

And  yet  myself,  who  bid  ye  do  this  thing, — 

Am  I  not  also  spum'd 

By  the  proud  feet  of  Hope  continudly  ; 
Till  that  which  gave  me  such  good  comforting 

Is  altogether  tum'd 
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Unto  a  fire  whose  heat  consumeth  me  ? 

I  am  so  girt  with  grief  that  my  thoughts  be 
Tired  of  themselves,  and  from  my  soul  I  loathe 
Silence  and  converse  both ; 

And  my  own  face  is  what  I  hate  to  see. 

Because  no  act  is  meet  now  nor  unmeet. 
He  that  does  evil,  men  applaud  his  name, 
And  the  well-doer  must  put  up  with  shame : 

Yea,  and  the  worst  man  sits  in  the  best  seat. 


ErNTALDO  D'AQUINO. 

I. 
Canzone. 

He  is  resolved  to  be  joyful  in  Love, 


A 


THING  is  in  my  mind, — 
To  have  my  joy  again, 
Which  I  had  almost  put  away  from  me. 
It  were  in  foolish  kind 
For  ever  to  refrain 
From  song,  and  renounce  gladness  utterly. 
Seeing  that  I  am  given  into  the  rule 

Of  Love,  whom  only  pleasure  makes  alive 
WTiom  pleasure  nourishes  and  hrings  to 
growth: 
The  wherefore  sullen  sloth 
Will  he  not  suffer  in  those  serving  him 
But  pleasant  they  must  seem, 
That  good  folk  love  them  and  their  service  thrive ; 
Nor  even  their  pain  must  make  them  sorrowful. 
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So  bear  he  him  that  thence 
The  praise  of  men  be  gain'd, — 
He  that  would  put  his  hope  in  noble  Love ; 
For  by  great  excellence 
Alone  can  be  attain'd 
Thlat  amorous  joy  which  wisdom  may  approve. 
The  way  of  Love  is  this,  righteous  and  just ; 
Then  whoso  would  be  held  of  good  account, 
To  seek  the  way  of  Love  must  him  befit, — 

Pleasure,  to  wit. 
Through  pleasure,  man  attains  his  worthiness : 
For  he  must  please 
All  men,  so  bearing  him  that  Love  may  mount 
In  their  esteem.  Love's  self  being  in  his  trust. 

Trustful  in  servitude 
I  have  been  and  will  be. 
And  loyal  unto  Love  my  whole  life  through. 
A  hundred-fold  of  good 
Hath  he  not  guerdon'd  me 
For  what  I  have  endured  of  grief  and  woe  ? 
Since  he  hath  given  me  unto  one  of  whom 
Thus  much  he  said, — ^thou  mightest  seek  for 
aye 
Another  of  such  worth,  so  beauteous. 

Joy  therefore  may  keep  house 
In  this  my  heart,  that  it  hath  loved  so  well. 
Me  seems  I  scarce  could  dwell 
Ever  in  weary  life  or  in  dismay 
If  to  true  service  still  my  heart  gave  room. 


\ 
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Serving  at  her  pleasaiiiice 
WLose  semiM;  pleaauroth, 
I  am  enrich'd  with  all  the  wealth  of  LoTe, 
Song  hath  no  utterance 
For  m J  Ufe'a  jojfiil  breath 
Since  in  this  lady's  grace  raj  homage  throve. 
Yea,  for  I  think  it  would  be  difficult 

One  should  conceive  my  former  abject  case  : — 
Therefore  have  knowledge  of  me  from  this 

My  penance -time 
Ib  all  accomplieh'd  novr,  and  all  forgot, 
So  that  no  jot 
Do  I  remember  of  mine  evil  days. 
It  is  my  lady's  will  that  I  esult. 

Exulting  let  me  take 
My  joyful  comfort,  then, 
Seeing  myself  in  so  much  blessednesH. 
Mine  ease  even  as  mine  ache 
Accepting,  let  me  gain 
No  pride  tow'rda  Love  ;  hut  with  all  humhlenesa. 
Even  etill,  my  plcaeurable  service  pay. 
For  ft  good  servant  ne'er  was  left  to  pine ; 
Great  stiall  his  guerdon  be  ivho  greatly  bears. 

But,  because  he  that  fears 
To  apeak  loo  much,  by  liia  own  alence  shent. 
Uath  sometimes  made  lament, — 
I  am  thus  boastiid,  lady  ;  being  tliine 
For  homage  and  obedience  night  and  day. 
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n. 

Canzone. 

A  Lady,  in  Spring,  repents  of  her  Coldness, 

NOW,  when  it  flowereth, 
And  when  the  hanks  and  fields 
Are  greener  every  day, 
And  sweet  is  each  hird's  hreath, 
In  the  tree  where  he  builds 
Singing  after  hi»  way, — 
Spring  comes  to  us  with  hasty  step  and  brief, 

Everywhere  in  leaf. 
And  everywhere  makes  people  laugh  and  play. 

Love  is  brought  unto  me 
In  the  scent  of  the  flower 
And  in  the  birds'  blithe,  noise. 
When  day  begins  to  be, 
I  hear  in  every  bower 
New  verses  finding  voice : 
From  every  branch  around  me  and  above, 

A  minstrels'  court  of  love, 
The  birds  contend  in  song  about  love's  joys. 
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What  time  I  hear  the  lark 
And  nightmgale  keep  Spring, 
My  heart  will  pant  and  yearn 
For  love.     (Ye  all  may  mark 
The  unkindly  comforting 
Of  fire  that  will  not  hum.) 
And,  heing  in  the  shadow  of  the  fresh  wood, 

How  excellently  good 
A  thing  love  is,  I  cannot  choose  hut  learn. 

Let  me  ask  grace  ;  for  I, 
Being  loved,  loved  not  again. 
Now  springtime  makes  me  love, 
And  hids  me  satisfy 

The  lover  whose  fierce  pain 
I  thought  too  Kghtly  of : 
For  that  the  pain  is  fierce  I  do  feel  now. 

And  yet  this  pride  is  slow 
To  free  my  heart,  which  pity  would  fain  move. 

Wherefore  I  pray  thee,  Love, 
That  thy  breath  turn  me  o'er, 
Even  as  the  wind  a  leaf ; 
And  I  will  set  thee  above 

This  heart  of  mine,  that's  sore 
Perplex'd,  to  be  its  chief. 
Let  also  the  dear  youth,  whose  passion  must 

Henceforward  have  good  trust, 
Be  happy  without  words ;  for  words  bring  grief. 


JACOPO  DA  LENTINO. 

I. 

Sonnet. 

Of  his  Lady  in  Heaven, 

I  HAVE  it  in  my  heart  to  serve  God  so 
That  into  Paradise  I  shall  repair, — 
The  holy  place  through  the  which  everywhere 
I  have  heard  say  that  joy  and  solace  flow. 
Without  my  lady  I  were  loth  to  go, — 

She  who  has  the  hright  face  and  the  bright  hair ; 
Because  if  she  were  absent,  I  being  there. 
My  pleasure  would  be  less  than  nought,  I  know. 
Look  you,  I  say  not  this  to  such  intent 
As  that  I  there  would  deal  in  any  sin : 
I  only  would  behold  her  gracious  mien. 
And  beautiful  soft  eyes,  and  lovely  face. 
That  so  it  should  be  my  complete  content 
To  see  my  lady  joyful  in  her  place. 
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n. 

Canzonetta. 

Of  his  Lady,  and  of  her  Portrait, 

MARVELLOUSLY  elate, 
Love  makes  my  spirit  warm 
With  noble  sympathies ; 
As  oue  whose  mind  is  set 
Upon  some  glorious  form, 
To  paint  it  as  it  is ; — 
I  verily  who  bear 
Thy  face  at  heart,  most  fair, 
Am  Uke  to  him  in  this. 

Not  outwardly  declared. 
Within  me  dwells  enclosed 
Thine  image  as  thou  art. 
Ah !  strangely  hath  it  fared  ! 
I  know  not  if  thou  know'st 
The  love  within  my  heart. 
Exceedingly  afraid. 
My  hope  I  have  not  said. 

But  gazed  on  thee  apart. 
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Because  desire  was  strong, 
I  made  a  portraiture 

In  thine  own  likeness,  love ; 
When  ahsence  has  grown  long, 
I  gaze,  till  I  am  sure 
That  I  behold  thee  move ; 
As  one  who  purposeth 
To  save  himself  bj  faith, 

Yet  sees  not,  nor  can  prove. 

Then  comes  the  burning  pain ; 
As  with  the  man  that  hath 
A  fire  within  his  breast,— 
When  most  he  struggles,  then 
Most  boils  the  flame  in  wrath. 
And  will  not  let  him  rest. 
So  still  I  bum'd  and  shook. 
To  pass,  and  not  to  look 
In  thy  face,  loveliest. 

For  where  thou  art  I  pass, 
And  do  not  lift  mine  eyes. 
Lady,  to  look  on  thee : 
But,  as  I  go,  alas  ! 

With  bitterness  of  sighs 
I  mourn  exceedingly. 
Alas  !  the  constant  woe ! 
Myself  I  do  not  know. 

So  sore  it  troubles  me. 
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And  I  have  sung  thy  praise, 
Lady,  and  many  times 

Have  told  thy  beauties  o'er. 
Hast  heard  in  anyways, 

Perchance,  that  these  my  rhymes 
Are  song-craft  and  no  more  ? 
Nay,  rather  deem,  when  thou 
Shalt  see  me  pass  and  bow. 
These  words  I  sicken  for. 

Delicate  song  of  mine. 

Go  sing  thou  a  new  strain ; 
Seek,  with  the  first  sunshine. 
Our  lady,  mine  and  thine, — 

The  rose  of  Love's  domain. 
Than  red  gold  comelier. 

"  Lady,  in  Love's  name  hark 

To  Jacopo  the  clerk, 
Born  in  Lentino  here." 
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m. 

Sonnet. 

No  Jewel  is  worth  his  Lady. 

SAPPHIRE,  nor  diamond,  nor  emerald, 
Nor  other  precious  stones  past  reckoning, 
Topaz,  nor  pearl,  nor  ruby  like  a  king. 
Nor  that  most  virtuous  jewel,  jasper  call'd, 
Nor  amethyst,  nor  onyx,  nor  basalt, 

Each  counted  for  a  very  marvellous  thing, 
Is  half  so  excellently  gladdening 
As  is  my  lady's  head  uncoronall'd. 
All  beauty  by  her  beauty  is  made  dim  ; 
Like  to  the  stars  she  is  for  loftiness  ; 

And  with  her  voice  she  taketh  away  grief. 
She  is  fairer  than  a  bud,  or  than  a  leaf. 
Christ  have  her  well  in  keeping,  of  His  grace, 
And  make  her  holy  and  beloved,  like  Him ! 
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IV. 
Canzonbtta. 

He  wiU  neither  boost  nor  lament  to  his  Lady. 

LOVE  will  not  have  me  cry 
For  grace,  as  others  do ; 
Nor  as  the j  vaunt,  that  I 

Should  vaunt  my  love  to  you. 
For  service,  such  as  all 
Can  pay,  is  counted  small ; 
Nor  is  it  much  to  praise 

The  thing  which  all  must  know ; — 

Such  pittance  to  bestow 
On  you  my  love  delays. 

Love  lets  me  not  turn  shape 
As  chance  or  use  may  strike ; 

As  one  may  see  an  ape 
Counterfeit  all  alike. 

Then,  lady,  unto  you 

Be  it  not  mine  to  sue 
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For  grace  or  pitying. 

Many  the  lovers  be 

That  of  such  suit  are  free, — 
It  is  a  common  thing. 

A  gem,  the  more  'tis  rare, 

The  more  its  cost  will  mount : 
And,  be  it  not  so  fair, 

It  is  of  more  account. 
So,  coming  from  the  East, 
The  sapphire  is  increased 
In  worth,  though  scarce  so  bright ; 

I  therefore  seek  thy  face 

Not  to  solicit  grace , 
Being  cheapen'd  and  made  slight. 

So  is  the  colosmine 

Now  cheapen'd,  which  in  fame 
Was  once  so  brave  and  fine. 

But  now  is  a  mean  gem. 
So  be  such  prayers  for  grace 
Not  heard  in  any  place ; 
Would  they  indeed  hold  fast 

Their  worth,  be  they  not  said. 

Nor  by  true  lovers  made 
Before  nine  years  be  past. 

Lady,  sans  sigh  or  groan. 
My  longing  thou  canst  see ; 
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Much  better  am  I  known 

Than  to  myself,  to  thee. 
And  is  there  nothing  else 
That  in  thy  heart  avails 
For  love  but  groan  and  sigh  ? 
And  wilt  thou  have  it  thus, ' 
This  love  betwixen  us  ? — 
Much  rather  let  me  die. 
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V. 
^  Canzonetta. 

Of  his  Lady,  and  of  his  making  her  Likeness. 

MY  kdy  mine,*  I  send 
These  sighs  in  joy  to  thee  ; 
Though,  loving  till  the  end, 

There  were  no  hope  for  me 
That  I  should  speak  my  love ; 
And  I  have  loved  indeed, 
Though,  having  fearful  heed. 
It  was  not  spoken  of. 

Thou  art  so  high  and  great 

That  whom  I  love  I  fear ;  • 

Which  thing  to  circumstate 
I  have  no  messenger : 

Wherefore  to  Love  I  pray. 
On  whom  each  lover  cries. 
That  these  my  tears  and  sighs 

Find  unto  thee  a  way. 

*  Madonna  mia. 
E 
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Well  have  I  wish'd,  when  I 
At  heart  with  sighs  have  ached, 

That  there  were  in  each  sigh 
Spirit  and  intellect, 

The  which,  where  thou  dost  sit. 
Should  kneel  and  sue  for  aid, 
Since  I  am  thus  afraid 

And  have  no  strength  for  it. 

Thou,  lady,  killest  me, 
Yet  keepest  me  in  pain, 

For  thou  must  surely  see 
How,  fearing,  I  am  fain. 

Ah !  why  not  send  me  still 
Some  solace,  small  and  slight. 
So  that  I  should  not  quite 

Despair  of  thy  good  will  ? 

Thy  grace,  all  else  above. 
Even  now  while  I  implore, 

Enamoureth  my  love 

To  love  thee  still  the  more. 
*   Yet  scarce  should  I  know  well 
A  greater  love  to  gain. 
Even  if  a  greater  pain. 

Lady,  were  possible. 

Joy  did  that  day  relax 

My  grief's  continual  stress, 

When  I  essay'd  in  wax 
Thy  beauty's  life-likeness. 
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Ah !  much  more  beautiful 

Than  golden-hair'd  Yseult, — 

Who  mak^st  all  men  exult, 
Who  bring'st  aU  women  dule. 

And  certes  without  blame 

Thj  love  might  fall  to  me, 
Though  it  should  chance  mj  name 

Were  never  heard  of  thee. 
Yea,  for  thy  love,  in  fine, 

Lentino  gave  me  birth. 

Who  am  not  nothing  worth 
If  worthy  to  be  thine. 


i 
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VI. 

Sonnet. 

Of  his  Lady* 8  Face. 

HEB  face  has  made  mj  life  most  proud  and 
glad; 
Her  face  has  made  my  life  quite  wearisome  ; 
It  comforts  me  when  other  trouhles  come, 
And  amid  other  joys  it  strikes  me  sad. 
Truly  I  think  her  face  can  drive  me  mad ; 
For  now  I  am  too  loud,  and  anon  dumh. 
There  is  no  second  face  in  Christendom 
Has  a  like  power,  nor  shall  have,  nor  has  had. 
What  man  in  living  face  has  seen  such  eyes, 
Or  such  a  lovely  bending  of  the  head. 
Or  mouth  that  opens  to  so  sweet  a  smile  ? 
In  speech,  my  heart  before  her  faints  and  dies. 
And  into  Heaven  seems  to  be  spirited ; 
So  that  I  count  me  blest  a  certain  while. 
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VII. 
Canzone. 

At  the  end  of  his  Hope. 

EMEMBERING  this—how  Love 
Mocks  me,  and  bids  me  hoard 
Mine  ill  reward  that  keeps  me  nigh  to  death, —  ^ 

How  it  doth  still  behove 
I  suffer  the  keen  sword, 
Whence  mideplored  I  may  not  draw  my  breath ; 
In  memory  of  this  thing 
Sighing  and  sorrowing, 
I  am  languid  at  the  heart 
For  her  to  whom  I  bow. 
Craving  her  pity  now. 
And  who  still  turns  apart. 

I  am  dying,  and  through  her — 
This  flower,  from  paradise 
Sent  in  some  wise,  that  I  might  have  no  rest. 
Truly  she  did  not  err 
To  come  before  his  eyes 
WTio  fails  and  dies,  by  her  sweet  smile  possessed ; 
For,  through  her  countenance 
(Fair  brows  and  lofty  glance !) 
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I  live  in  constant  dule. 

Of  lovers'  hearts  the  chief 

For  sorrow  and  much  grief, 
My  heart  is  eorrowful. 

For  Love  has  made  me  weep 
With  sighs  that  do  him  wrong, 
Since,  when  most  strong  mj  joj,  he  gave  this  woe. 

I  am  hroken,  as  a  ship 
Perishing  of  the  song 
Sweet,  sweet  and  long,  the  song  the  sirens  know. 

The  mariner  forgete,. 

Voyaging  in  those  straits, 

And  dies  assuredly. 

Yea,  fa)m  her  pride  perverse. 
Who  hath  my  heart  as  her's. 

Even  such  my  death  must  he. 

I  deem'd  her  not  so  fell 

And  hard  but  she  would  greet, 
From  her  high  seat,  at  length,  the  love  I  bring  ; 
For  I  have  loved  her  well ; — 

Nor  that  her  face  so  sweet 
In  80  much  heat  would  keep  me  languishing  ; 
Seeing  that  she  I  serve 
All  honour  doth  deserve 
For  worth  unparalleU'd. 

Yet  what  availeth  moan 

But  for  more  grief  alone  ? 
O  God !  that  it  availed ! 
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Thou,  my  new  song,  shalt  praj 
To  her,  who  for  no  end 
Each  day  doth  tend  her  virtaes  that  they  grow, — 
Since  she  to  love  saith  nay ; — 
(More  charms  she  hath  attain'd 
Than  sea  hath  sand,  and  wisdom  even  so); — 
Fray  thou  to  her  that  she 
For  my  love  pity  me, 
Since  with  my  love  I  hum, — 
That  of  the  fruit  of  love. 
While  help  may  come  thereof, 
She  give  to  me  in  turn. 


MAZZEO  DI  RICCO  DA  MESSINA. 

I. 

Canzomb. 

He  solicits  his  Lady*s  Pity 

THE  lofty  worth  and  lovely  excelleuce, 
Dear  lady,  that  thou  hast, 
Hold  me  consuming  in  the  fire  of  love ; 
That  I  am  much  afear'd  and  wilder'd  thence, 
As  who,  being  meanly  placed. 
Would  win  unto  some  height  he  dreameth  of. 

Yet,  if  it  be  decreed. 
After  the  multiplying  of  vain  thought. 
By  Fortune's  favour  he  at  last  is  brought 
To  his  far  hope,  the  mighty  bliss  indeed. 

Thus,  in  considering  thy  loveliness. 
Love  maketh  me  afear'd, — 
So  high  art  thou,  joyful,  and  fiill  of  good ; — 
And  all  the  more,  thy  scorn  being  never  less. 
Yet  is  this  comfort  heard, — 
That  underneath  the  water  fire  doth  brood. 
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Which  thing  would  seem  unfit 
By  law  of  nature.     So  may  thy  scorn  prove 
Changed  at  the  last,  through  pity,  into  love, 
If  favourable  Fortune  should  permit. 

Lady,  though  I  do  love  past  utterance. 
Let  it  not  seem  amiss. 
Neither  rebuke  thou  the  enamour'd  eyes. 
Look  thou  thyself  on  thine  own  countenance. 
From  that  charm  unto  this, 
All  thy  perfection  of  sufficiencies. 

So  shalt  thou  rest  assured 
That  thine  exceeding  beauty  lures  me  on 
Perforce,  as  by  the  passive  magnet-stone 
The  needle,  of  its  nature's  self,  is  lured. 

Certes,  it  was  of  Love's  dispiteousness 
That  I  must  set  my  life 
On  thee,  proud  lady,  who  accept'st  it  not. 
And  how  should  I  attain  unto  thy  grace, 
That  falter,  thus  at  strife 
To  speak  to  thee  the  thing  which  is  my  thought  ? 

Thou,  lovely  as  thou  art, 
I  pray  for  God,  when  thou  dost  pass  me  by, 
Look  upon  me :  so  shalt  thou  certify, 
By  my  cheek's  ailing,  that  which  ails  my  heart. 

So  thoroughly  my  love  doth  tend  toward 
Thy  love  its  lofty  scope. 
That  I  may  never  think  to  ease  my  pain ; 
Because  the  ice,  when  it  is  frozen  hard, 
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May  have  no  further  hope 
That  it  should  ever  become  snow  again. 
But,  since  Love  bids  me  bend 
Unto  thy  signiory, 
Have  pity  thou  on  me, 
That  80  upon  thyself  all  grace  descend. 
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n. 

Canzone. 

After  sia:  years'  Service  Tie  renounces  his  Lady. 

ILABOUKED  these  six  years 
For  thee,  thou  bitter  sweet ; 
Yea,  more  than  it  is  meet 
That  speech  should  now  rehearse 

Or  song  should  rhyme  to  thee ; 
But  love  gains  never  aught 
From  thee,  by  depth  or  length ; 
Unto  thine  eyes  such  strength 
And  calmness  thou  hast  taught. 
That  I  say  wearily : — 
"  The  child  is  most  like  me, 
Who  thinks  in  the  clear  stream 
To  catch  the  round  flat  moon 
And  draw  it  all  a-dripping  unto  him, — 
Who  fancies  he  can  take  into  his  hand 
The  flame  o'  the  lamp,  but  soon 
Screams  and  is  nigh  to  swoon 
,  At  the  sharp  heat  his  flesh  may  not  withstand." 
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Though  it  be  late  to  learn 

How  sore  I  was  possest. 

Yet  do  I  count  me  blest. 
Because  I  still  can  spurn 

This  thrall  which  is  so  mean. 
For  when  a  man,  once  sick, 

Has  got  his  health  anew. 

The  fever  which  boil'd  through 
His  veins,  and  made  him  weak, 
Is  as  it  had  not  been. 
For  aU  that  I  had  seen. 
Thy  spirit,  like  thy  face. 

More  excellently  shone 
Than  precious  crystals  in  an  untrod  place. 
Go  to :  thy  worth  is  but  as  glass,  the  cheat, 

Which,  to  gaze  thereupon, 

Seems  crystal,  even  as  one, 
But  only  is  a  cunning  counterfeit. 

Foil'd  hope  has  made  me  mad, 
As  one  who,  playing  high, 
Thought  to  grow  rich  thereby, 
And  loses  what  he  had. 

Yet  I  can  now  perceive 
How  true  the  saying  is 

That  says :  "  If  one  turn  back 
Out  of  an  evil  track 
Through  loss  which  has  been  his, 

He  gains,  and  need  not  grieve." 
To  me  now,  by  your  leave, 
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It  chances  as  to  him 

Who  of  his  purse  is  free 
To  one  whose  memory  for  such  dehts  is  dim. 
Liong  time  he  speaks  no  word  thereof,  heing  loth: 

But  having  askM,  when  he 

Is  answer'd  slightingly, 
Then  shaU  he  lose  his  patience,  and  he  wroth. 
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m. 

Sonnet. 

Of  Self -seeing.       ^ 

IF  any  his  own  foolishness  might  see 
As  he  can  see  his  fellow's  foolishness, 
His  evil  speakings  could  not  but  prove  less, 
For  his  own  fault  would  vex  him  inwardly. 
But,  by  old  custom,  each  man  deems  that  he 
Has  to  himself  all  this  world's  worthiness ; 
And  thou,  perchance,  in  blind  contentedness, 
Scom'st  him,  yet  know'st  not  what  /  think  of  thee. 
Wherefore  I  wish  it  were  so  orderM 

That  each  of  us  might  know  the  good  diat's  his, 
And  also  the  iU, — his  honour  and  his  shame. 
For  oft  a  man  has  on  his  proper  head 

Such  weight  of  sins,  that,  did  he  know  but  this, 
He  could  not  for  his  Ufe  give  others  blame. 


■i 
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PANNUCCIO  DAL  BAGNO  PISANO, 

Canzone. 
Of  his  Change  through  Love. 

MY  lady,  thy  delightful  high  command, 
Thy  wisdom's  great  intent. 
The  worth  which  ever  rules  thee  in  thy  sway, 
(Whose  righteousness  of  strength  has  ta'en  in  hand 
Such  full  accomplishment 
As  height  makes  worthy  of  more  height  alway,) 
Have  granted  to  thy  servant  some  poor  due 

Of  thy  perfection ;  who 
From  them  has  gain'd  a  proper  will  so  fix'd. 

With  other  thought  unmix'd. 
That  nothing  save  thy  service  now  impels 
His  life,  and  his  heart  longs  for  nothing  else. 

Beneath  thy  pleasure,  lady  mine,  I  am : 
The  circuit  of  my  will, 
The  force  of  all  my  life,  to  serve  thee  so : 
Never  hut  only  this  I  think  or  name. 
Nor  ever  can  I  fill 
My  heart  with  other  joy  that  man  may  know. 
And  hence  a  sovereign  blessedness  I  draw. 
Who  soon  most  clearly  saw 
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That  not  alone  mj  perfect  pleasure  is 

In  this  mj  life-service  ; 
But  Love  has  made  mj  soul  with  thine  to  touch 
Till  mj  heart  feels  unworthy  of  so  much. 

For  all  that  I  could  striye^  it  were  not  worth 
That  I  should  he  uplift 
Into  thy  love,  as  certainly  I  know : 
Since  one  to  thy  deserving  should  stretch  forth 
His  love  for  a  free  gift, 
And  he  full  fain  to  serve  and  sit  helow. 
And  forasmuch  as  this  is  verity, 
It  came  to  pass  with  thee 
That  seeing  how  my  love  was  not  loud-tongued 

.   Yet  for  thy  service  long'd, — 
As  only  thy  piu-e  wisdom  brought  to  pass, — 
Thou  knew'st  my  heart  for  only  what  it  was. 

Also  because  thou  thus  at  once  didst  learn 
This  heart  of  mine  and  thine. 
With  all  its  love  for  thee,  which  was  and  is  ; 
Thy  lofty  sense  that  could  so  well  discern 
Wrought  even  in  me  some  sign 
Of  thee,  and  of  itself  some  emphasis. 
Which  evermore  might  hold  my  purpose  fast. 

For  lo !  thy  law  is  pass'd 
That  this  my  love  should  manifestly  be 

To  serve  and  honour  thee : 
And  so  I  do :  and  my  delight  is  ftill. 
Accepted  for  the  servant  of  thy  rule. 
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"Without  almost;  I  am  all  rapturous. 
Since  thus  mj  will  was  set 
To  serve,  thou  flower  of  joy,  thine  excellence : 
Nor  ever  seems  it  anything  could  rouse 
A  pam  or  a  regret. 
But  on  thee  dwells  mine  every  thought  and  sense; 
Considering  that  from  thee  all  virtues  spread 

As  from  a  fountain-head, — 
That  in  thy  gift  is  wisdom's  hest  avail 

And  honour  without  fail ; 
With  whom  each  sovereign  good  dwells  separate 
Fulfilling  the  perfection  of  thy  state. 

Lady,  since  I  conceived 
Thy  pleasurahle  aspect  in  my  heart. 

My  life  has  heen  apart 
In  shining  brightness  and  the  place  of  truth ; 

Which  till  that  time,  good  sooth. 
Groped  among  shadows  in  a  darken'd  place 

Where  many  hours  and  days 
It  hardly  ever  had  remember'd  good. 

But  now  my  servitude 
Is  thine,  and  I  am  full  of  joy  and  rest. 

A  man  from  a  wild  beast 
Thou  madest  me,  since  for  thy  love  I  lived. 


30MIN0  PUGLIESI,  KNIGHT 
OF  PRATO. 

L 

Canzonbtta, 
Of  his  Lady  in  absence. 

rHE  Bweetly-fevour'd  face 
She  has,  and  her  good  cheer^ 
aye  fill'd  me  full  of  grace 
When  I  have  walk'd  with  her. 
bey  did  upon  that  day : 
And  everything  that  pass'd 
Comes  hack  from  first  to  last 
ow  that  I  am  away. 

here  went  from  her  meek  mouth 

A  poor  low  sigh  which  made 
[y  heart  sink  down  for  drouth. 

She  stoop'd,  and  sobb'd,  and  said,— 

Sir,  I  entreat  of  you 

Make  little  tarrying : 

It  is  not  a  good  thing 
'o  leave  one's  love  and  go." 
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But  when  I  tum'd  about 

Saying,  "  God  keep  you  well ! " — 
As  she  look'd  up  I  thought 

Her  lips  that  were  quite  pale 
Strove  much  to  speak,  but  she 

Had  not  half  strength  enough : 

My  own  dear  graceful  love 
Would  not  let  go  of  me. 

I  am  not  so  far,  sweet  maid, 

That  now  the  old  love's  unfelt : 
I  believe  Tristram  had 

No  Such  love  for  Yseult : 
And  when  I  see  your  eyes 

And  feel  your  breath  again, 

I  shall  forget  this  pain 
And  my  whole  heart  wiQ  rise. 
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n. 

Canzonetta. 
To  his  Lady,  in  Spring. 

TO  see  the  green  returning 
To  stream-side,  garden,  and  meadow,- 
To  hear  the  birds  give  warning, 

(The  laughter  of  sun  and  shadow 
Awaking  them  fiill  of  revel,) 

It  puts  me  in  strength  to  carol 
A  music  measured  and  level, 

This  grief  in  joy  to  apparel ; 
For  the  deaths  of  lovers  are  evil. 

Love  is  a  foolish  riot, 

And  to  be  loved  is  a  burden  ; 
Wlio  loves  and  is  loved  in  quiet 

Has  all  the  world  for  his  guerdon. 
Toadies  on  him  take  pity 

"NMio  for  their  sake  hath  trouble  : 
Yet,  if  any  heart  be  a  city 

From  Love  embarrod  double. 
Thereof  is  a  joj'ful  ditty. 
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That  heart  shall  he  always  joyful ; — 

But  I  in  the  heart,  my  lady. 
Have  jealous  douhts  unlawful, 

And  stuhhom  pride  stands  ready. 
Yet  love  is  not  with  a  measure. 

But  still  is  willing  to  suffer 
Service  at  his  good  pleasure : 

The  whole  Love  hath  to  offer 
Tends  to  his  perfect  treasure. 

Thine  be  this  prelude-music 

That  was  of  thy  commanding : 
Thy  gaze  was  not  delusive, — 

Of  my  heart  thou  hadst  understanding. 
Lady,  by  thine  attemp'ranc6 

Thou  held'st  my  life  from  pining : 
This  tress  thou  gav'st,  in  semblance 

Like  gold  of  the  third  refining. 
Which  I  do  keep  for  remembrance. 
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m. 

Canzone. 

Cf  his  dead  Lady, 

DEATH,  why  haat  thou  made  life  so  hard  to 
bear. 

Taking  my  lady  hence  ?   Hast  thou  no  whit 
Of  shame  ?   The  jomigest  flower  and  the  most  flair 

Thou  hast  pluck'd  awaj^  and  the  world  wanteth  it. 
O  leaden  Death,  hast  thou  no  pitying  ? 
Our  warm  love's  very  spring 

Thou  stopp'st,  and  endest  what  was  holy  and  meet ; 
And  of  my  gladdening 
Mak'st  a  most  woful  thing, 
And  in  my  heart  dost  bid  the  bird  not  sing 

That  sang  so  sweet. 

Once  the  great  joy  and  solace  that  I  had  « 
Was  more  than  is  with  other  gentlemen : — 

Now  is  my  love  gone  hence,  who  made  me  glad. 
With  her  that  hope  I  lived  in  she  hath  ta'en, 

And  left  me  nothing  but  these  sighs  and  tears, — 

Nothing  of  the  old  years 
That  come  not  back  again, 
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Wherein  I  was  so  Happy,  being  her's. 
Now  to  mine  eyes  her  face  no  more  appears, 
Nor  doth  her  voice  make  music  in  mine  ears, 
As  it  did  then. 


O  Gh)d,  why  hast  thou  made  my  grief  so  deep  ? 

Why  set  me  in  the  dark  to  grope  and  pine  ? 
Why  parted  me  from  her  companionship, 

And  crush'd  the  hope  which  was  a  gift  of  thine  ? 
To  think,  dear,  that  I  never  any  more 
Can  see  thee  as  before ! 

Who  is  it  shuts  thee  in  ? 
Who  hides  that  smile  for  which  my  heart  is  sore, 
And  drowns  those  words  that  I  am  longing  for, 

Lady  of  mine  ? 

Where  is  my  lady,  and  the  lovely  face 

She  had,  and  the  sweet  motion  when  she  walk'd? 
Her  chaste,  mild  favour — her  so  delicate  grace — 

Her  eyes,  her  mouth,  and  the  dear  way  she 
talk'd?— 
Her  courteous  bending — ^her  most  noble  idr — 
The  soft  fall  of  her  hair?  .... 
My  lady — she  who  to  my  soid  so  rare 

A  gladness  brought ! 
Now  I  do  never  see  her  anywhere. 
And  may  not,  looking  in  her  eyes,  gain  there 

The  blessing  which  I  sought. 
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So  if  I  had  the  reahn  of  Hnngarj, 

With  Grreece,  and  all  the  Almajn  eren  to  Fnmoey 
Or  Saint  Sophia's  treasure-hoard,  jon  see 

All  could  not  give  me  hack  her  countenance. 
For  since  the  day  when  my  dear  ladj  died 
From  us,  (with  God  heing  bom  and  glorified,) 

No  more  pleasaunce 
Her  image  bringeth,  seated  at  my  side. 
But  only  tears.     Ay  me !  the  strength  and  pride 

Which  it  brought  once. 

Had  I  my  will,  beloved,  I  would  say 

To  God,  unto  whose  bidding  all  things  bow. 
That  we  were  still  together  night  and  day : 

Yet  be  it  done  as  His  behests  allow. 
I  do  remember  that  while  she  remain'd 
With  me,  she  often  called  me  her  sweet  friend ; 

But  does  not  now. 
Because  God  drew  her  towards  Him,  in  the  end. 
Lady,  that  peace  which  none  but  He  can  send 

Be  thine.     Even  so. 


FRA  GUITTONE  D'AEEZZO. 

SONITET. 

To  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

LADY  of  Heaven,  the  mother  glorified 
Of  glory,  which  is  Jesus, — He  whose  death 
Us  from  the  gates  of  Hell  delivereth 
And  oar  first  parents'  error  sets  aside : — 

Behold  this  earthly  Love,  how  his  darts  glide 

How  sharpen'd — ^to  what  fete — throughout  this 

earth!  • 

Pitiful  Mother,  partner  of  our  hirth, 
Win  these  from  following  where  his  flight  doth  guide. 
And  O,  inspire  in  me  that  holy  love 
Which  leads  the  soul  hack  to  its  origin, 
Till  of  all  other  love  the  link  do  fail. 
This  water  only  can  this  fire  reprove, — 
Only  such  cure  suffice  for  such  like  sin ; 

As  nail  fi*om  out  a  plank  is  struck  hy  nail. 


BARTOLOMEO  DI  SANT'  ANGELO. 

Sonnet. 
He  jests  concerning  his  Poverty, 

I  AM  so  passing  rich  in  poverty 
That  I  could  fiimish  forth  Paris  and  Borne, 
Pisa  and  Padua  and  Byzantium, 
Venice  and  Lucca,  Florence  and  Forli ; 
For  I  possess,  in  actual  specie, 

Of  nihil  and  of  nothing  a  great  sum ; 
And  unto  this  my  hoard  whole  shiploads  come. 
What  between  nought  and  zero,  annually. 
In  gold  and  precious  jewels  I  have  got 

A  hundred  ciphers'  worth,  all  roundly  writ ; 
And  therewithal  am  free  to  feast  my  friend. 
Because  I  need  not  be  afraid  to  spend, 
Nor  doubt  the  safety  of  my  wealth  a  whit : — 
No  thief  will  ever  steal  thereof,  God  wot. 
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SALADINO  DA  PAVIA. 

Dialogue. 
Lover  and  Lady, 

She. 

AIE  sir^  this  love  of  ours^ 
In  joy  begun  so  well, 


I  see  at  length  to  fail  upon  thy  part : 
Wherefore  my  heart  sinks  very  heavily. 

Fair  sir,  this  love  of  ours 
Began  with  amorous  longing,  well  I  ween : 
Yea,  of  one  mind,  yea,  of  one  heart  and  will 

This  love  of  ours  hath  been. 
Now  these  are  sad  and  still ; 
For  on  thy  part  at  length  it  fails,  I  see. 
And  now  thou  art  gone  from  me. 
Quite  lost  to  me  thou  art : 
Wherefore  my  heart  in  this  pain  languisheth. 
Which  sinks  it  unto  death  thus  heavily. 

He. 

Lady,  for  will  of  mine 
Our  love  had  never  changed  in  anywise. 

Had  not  the  choice  been  thine 
With  so  much  scorn  my  homage  to  despise. 
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I  Bwore  not  to  yield  sign 
Of  holding  'gainst  all  hope  my  heart-service. 
If  ay,  let  thus  inucli  BuiKce : — 
From  thee  whom  I  have  served, 
All  undeseired  contempt  is  my  reward, — 
Rich  priae  prepared  to  guerdon  fealty  I 

Fair  sir,  it  oft  is  found 
That  ladies,  who  would  try  their  lovers  90, 

Have  for  a  season  frown'd, 
Not  from  their  heart  tut  in  mere  outward  show. 

Then  chide  not  on  such  ground. 
Since  ladies  oft  have  tried  their  lovers  so. 
Alas,  but  I  will  go, 
Ifnowitbe  thy  will. 
Yet  turn  thee  atiU,  alas !  for  I  do  feM 
Thou  lov'st  elsewhere,  and  therefore  fly'at  from  n 

He. 

liady,  there  needs  no  doubt 
Of  my  good  faith,  nov  any  nice  suspense 

Lest  love  he  elsewhere  sought. 
For  thine  did  yield  me  no  such  recompense, — 

Rest  thou  assured  in  thought, — 
That  now,  within  my  life's  circumference, 

I  should  not  quite  dispense 
My  heart  frani  woaiau's  laws. 
Which  for  no  cause  give  pain  and  sore  annoy, 
And  for  one  joy  a  world  of  misery. 


BONAGGIUNTA  UEBICIANI,  DA  LUCCA. 

I. 
Canzone. 

Of  the  true  End  of  Love  ;  with  a  Prayer  to  his  Lady. 

NEVIER  was  joj  or  good  that  did  not  soothe 
And  beget  glorying, 
Neither  a  glorying  without  perfect  love. 
Wherefore,  if  one  would  compass  of  a  truth 
The  flight  of  his  soul's  wing, 
To  bear  a  loving  heart  must  him  behove. 
Since  from  the  flower  man  still  expects  the  fruit, 
And,  out  of  love,  that  he  desireth ; 

Seeing  that  by  good  faith 

Alone  hath  love  its  comfort  and  its  joy ; 

For,  suffering  falsehood,  love  were  at  the  root 

Dead  of  all  worth,  which  living  must  aspire ; 

Nor  could  it  breed  desire 

If  its  reward  were  less  than  its  annoy. 

Even  such  the  joy,  the  triumph,  and  pleasaunce, 

Whose  issue  honour  is. 
And  grace,  and  the  most  delicate  teaching  sent 
To  amorous  knowledge,  its  inheritance ; 

Because  Love's  properties 
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Alter  not  by  a  true  accompiishment ;  ^^^| 

But  it  wei'e  scarcely  well  if  one  should  gain,  ^^^| 

I  Without  much  pun,  so  great  a  bleasedneas; 

He  errs,  when  all  things  bless, 
Whose  heart  had  else  been  humbled  to  imfdore. 
He  gets  not  joy  who  gires  no  joy  ag^n  ; 
Kor  can  win  love  whose  love  hath  little  scope ; 
Nor  fiilly  can  know  hope 
Who  leaves  not  of  the  thing  most  langoish'd  for. 

Wherefore  his  choice  must  err  immeasurably 
Who  seeka  the  image  when 
He  might  behold  the  thing  subslantial. 
I  at  the  noon  have  seen  dark  night  to  bo. 
Against  earth's  natural  plan, 
And  what  was  good  to  worst  abasement  fiill. 
Then  be  thus  much  sufficient,  lady  mine; 
If  of  thy  mildness  pity  may  bo  bom, 

Count  thou  my  grief  outworn, 
And  turn  into  sweet  joy  this  better  ill ; 
Iiest  I  might  change,  if  left:  too  long  to  pine  : 
Ab  one  who,  journeying,  in  mid  path  should  stay. 
And  not  pursue  his  way, 
But  should  go  back  against  his  proper  will. 

Natheless  I  hope,  yea  trust,  to  make  on  end 

Of  the  beginning  made, 
Even  by  this  sign — that  yet  I  ti'iumph  not. 
And  if  in  truth,  agwnst  my  will  vonstnun'd. 

To  turn  my  steps  essay 'd. 
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No  courage  have  I  neither  strength,  God  wot. 
Such  is  Love's  rule,  who  thus  suhdueth  me 
By  thy  sweet  face,  lovely  and  delicate ; 

Through  which  I  live  elate. 
But  in  such  longing  that  I  die  for  love. 
Ah !  and  these  words  as  nothing  seem  to  he : 
For  love  to  such  a  constant  fear  has  chid 
My  heart,  that  I  keep  hid 
Much  more  than  I  have  dared  to  tell  thee  of. 
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n. 

Canzonetta. 

How  he  dreams  of  his  Lady, 

LADY,  my  wedded  thought, 
When  to  thy  shape  'tis  wrought, 
Can  think  of  nothing  else 

But  only  of  thy  grace. 

And  of  those  gentle  ways 
Wherein  thy  life  excels. 
For  ever,  sweet  one,  dwells 
Thine  image  on  my  sight, 

(Even  as  it  were  the  gem 

Whose  name  is  as  thy  name)* 
And  fills  the  sense  with  light. 

Continual  ponderings 

That  brood  upon  these  things 

Yield  constant  agony : 

Yea,  the  same  thoughts  have  crept 
About  me  as  I  slept. 
My  spirit  looks  at  me, 
And  asks, '"  Is  sleep  for  thee  ? 

*  The  lady  was  probably  called  Diamante,  Margherita,  or 
some  similar  uame. 


/ 
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Nay,  mourner,  do  not  sleep, 

But  fix  thine  eyes,  for  lo ! 

Love's  fulness  thou  shalt  know 
By  steadfast  gaze  and  deep." 

Then,  burning,  I  awake. 

Sore  tempted  to  partake 

Of  dreams  that  seek  thy  si&^ht : 

UntU,  being  greatly  St  J'd, 

I  turn  to  where  I  heard 
That  whisper  in  the  night ; 
And  there  a  breath  of  light 
Shines  like  a  silver  star. 

The  same  is  mine  own  soul. 

Which  lures  me  to  the  goal 
Of  dreams  that  gaze  afar. 

But  now  my  sleep  is  lost ; 
And  through  this  uttermost 
Sharp  longing  for  thine  eyes. 

At  length  it  may  be  said 

That  I  indeed  am  mad 
With  love's  extremities. 
Yet  when  in  such  sweet  wise 
Thou  passest  and  dost  smile, 

My  heart  so  fondly  bums. 

That  unto  sweetness  turns 
Its  bitter  pang  the  while. 

Even  so  Love  rends  apart 
My  spirit  and  my  heart, 
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Lady,  in  loving  thee ; 

Till  when  I  see  thee  now, 

life  beats  within  my  brow 
And  would  be  gone  from  me. 
So  hear  I  ceaselessly 
Love's  whisper,  well  fulfill'd, — 

Even  I  am  he,  even  so, 

Whose  flame  thy  heart  doth  know : 
And  while  I  strive  I  yield. 
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IIL 

Sonnet. 

Of  Wisdom  wnd  Foresight, 

SUCH  wisdom  as  a  little  child  displays 
Were  not  amiss  in  certain  lords  of  fame : 
For,  where  he  fell,  thenceforth  he  shuns  the  place, 

And,  having  suffer'd  blows,  he  feareth  them. 
Who  knows  not  this  may  forfeit  all  he  sways 

At  length,  and  find  his  friends  go  as  they  came. 
O  therefore  on  the  past  time  turn  thy  face, 
And,  if  thy  will  do  err,  forget  the  same. 
Because  repentance  brings  not  back  the  past : 
Better  thy  will  should  bend  than  thy  life  break : 
Who  knows  not  this,  by  him  shall  it  appear. 
And,  because  even  from  fools  the  wise  may  make 
Wisdom,  the  first  should  count  himself  the  last. 
Since  a  dog  scourged  can  bid  the  lion  fear. 
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IV. 

Sonnet. 

Of  Continence  in  Speech, 

WHOSO  abandons  peace  for  war-seeking, 
'Tis  of  all  reason  he  should  bear  the 
smart. 
Whoso  hath  evil  speech,  his  medicine 
Is  silence,  lest  it  seem  a  hateful  art. 
To  vex  the  wasps'  nest  is  not  a  wise  thing ; 

Yet  who  rebukes  his  neighbour  in  good  part, 
A  hundred  years  shall  show  his  right  therein. 

Too  prone  to  fear,  one  wrongs  another's  heart. 
If  ye  but  knew  what  may  be  known  to  me, 
Ye  would  fall  sorry  sick,  nor  be  thus  bold 
To  cry  among  your  fellows  your  ill  thought. 
Wherefore  I  would  that  every  one  of  ye 

Who  thinketh  ill,  his  ill  thought  should  withhold: 
If  that  ye  would  not  hear  it,  speak  it  not. 


MEO  ABBBACCIAVACCA,  DA  PISTOIA. 

I. 

Canzone. 

He  will  he  silent  and  watchful  in  his  Love, 

YOUR  joyful  understanding,  lady  mine, 
Those  honours  of  fair  life 
Which  aU  in  you  agree  to  pleasantness, 
Long  since  to  service  did  my  heart  assign ; 
That  never  it  has  strife, 
Nor  once  remembers  other  means  of  grace ; 
But  this  desire  alone  gives  light  to  it. 

Behold,  my  pleasure,  by  your  favour,  drew 
Me,  lady,  unto  you, 
All  beauty's  and  all  joy's  reflection  here : 
From  whom  good  women  also  have  thought  fit 
To  take  their  life's  example  every  day ; 
Whom  also  to  obey 
My  wish  and  will  have  wrought,  with  love  and  fear. 

With  love  and  fear  to  yield  obedience,  I 

Might  never  half  deserve : 
Yet  you  must  know,  merely  to  look  on  me, 
How  my  heart  holds  its  love  and  lives  thereby ; 

Though^  well  intent  to  serve, 


\ 
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It  can  accept  Love's  arrow  silently. 
'Twere  late  to  wait,  ere  I  would  render  plain 
My  heart,  (thus  much  I  tell  you,  as  I  should,) 
Which,  to  be  understood, 
Craves  therefore  the  fine  quickness  of  your  glance. 
So  shall  you  know  my  love  of  such  high  strwn 
As  never  yet  was  shown  by  its  own  will ; 
Whose  proffer  is  so  still. 
That  love  in  heart  hates  love  in  countenance. 

In  countenance  oft  the  heart  is  evident 
Full  clad  in  mirth's  attire 
Wherein  at  times  it  overweens  to  waste : 
WTiich  yet  of  selfish  joy  or  foul  intent 
Doth  hide  the  deep  desire. 
And  is,  of  heavy  siu'ety,  double-faced ; 
Upon  things  double  therefore  look  ye  twice. 
O  ye  that  love  !  not  what  is  fair  alone 
Desire  to  make  your  own, 
But  a  wise  woman,  fair  in  purity ; 
Nor  think  that  anv,  without  sacrifice 
Of  his  own  nature,  suffers  service  still ; 
But  out  of  high  free-will ; 
In  honour  propp'd,  though  bow'd  in  dignity. 

In  dignity  as  best  I  may,  must  I 
The  guerdon  very  grand, 
The  whole  of  it,  secured  in  purpose,  sing  ? 
Lady,  whom  all  my  heart  doth  magnify, 
You  took  me  in  your  hand. 
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Ah !  not  ungraced  with  other  guerdoning : 
For  you  of  your  sweet  reason  gave  me  rest 
From  yearning,  from  desire,  from  potent  pain ; 
Till,  now,  if  Death  should  gain 
Me  to  his  kingdom,  it  would  pleasure  me, 
Having  obey'd  the  whole  of  your  behest. 

Since  you  have  drawn,  and  I  am  yours  by  lot, 
I  pray  you  doubt  me  not 
Lest  my  faith  swerve,  for  this  could  never  be. 

Could  never  be ;  because  the  natural  heart 
Will  absolutely  build 
Her  dwelling-place  within  the  gates  of  truth : 
And,  if  it  be  no  grief  to  bear  her  part, 
Why,  then  by  change  were  fill'd 
The  measure  of  her  shame  beyond  all  ruth. 
And  therefore  no  delay  shall  once  disturb 
My  bounden  service,  nor  bring  grief  to  it ; 
Nor  unto  you  deceit. 
True  virtue  her  provision  first  affords. 
Ere  she  yield  grace,  lest  afterward  some  curb 
Or  check  should  come,  and  evil  enter  in : 
For  alway  shame  and  sin 
Stand  cover'd,  ready,  frill  of  faithful  words. 
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n. 

Ballata. 

His  Life  is  by  Contraries. 

BY  the  long  sojourning 
That  I  have  made  with  grief, 
I  am  quite  changed,  you  see ; — 
If  I  weep,  'tis  for  glee ; 
I  smile  at  a  sad  thing ; 
Despair  is  my  relief. 

Good  hap  makes  me  afraid ; 
Euin  seems  rest  and  shade ; 

In  May  the  year  is  old ; 
With  friends  I  am  ill  at  ease ; 
Among  foes  I  find  peace ; 

At  noonday  I  feel  cold. 

The  thing  that  strengthens  others,  frightens  me. 

If  I  am  grieved,  I  sing ; 

I  chafe  at  comforting ; 
111  fortune  makes  me  smile  exultingly. 

And  yet,  though  all  my  days  are  thus, — despite 

A  shaken  mind,  and  eyes 

Which  see  by  contraries, — 
I  know  that  without  wings  is  an  ill  flight. 


UBALDO  DI  MAECO. 

Sonnet. 
Of  a  Ladxfs  Love  for  him, 

MY  body  resting  in  a  haunt  of  mine, 
I  ranged  among  alternate  memories  ; 
"What  while  an  imseen  noble  lady's  eyes 
Were  fix'd  upon  me,  yet  she  gave  no  sign ; 
To  stay  and  go  she  sweetly  did  incline. 
Always  afraid  lest  there  were  any  spies ; 
Then  reached  to  me, — and  smelt  it  in  sweet  wise. 
And  reach'd  to  me— some  sprig  of  bloom  or  bine. 
Conscious  of  perfume,  on  my  side  I  leant, 
And  rose  upon  my  feet,  and  gazed  aroimd 
To  see  the  plant  whose  flower  could  so  beguile. 
Finding  it  not,  I  sought'  it  by  the  scent ; 

And  by  the  scent,  in  truth,  the  plant  I  found, 
And  rested  in  its  shadow  a  great  while. 


SIMBUONO  GIUDICE. 

Canzone. 

He  finds  that  Love  has  beguiled  him,  hut  will 
trust  in  his  Lady. 

OFTEN  the  day  had  a  most  joyful  mom 
That  bringeth  grief  at  last 
Unto  the  human  heart  which  deem'd  all  well : 
Of  a  sweet  seed  the  fruit  was  often  bom 
That  hath  a  bitter  taste : 
Of  mine  own  knowledge,  oft  it  thus  befell. 
I  say  it  for  myself,  who,  foolishly 
Expectant  of  all  joy. 
Triumphing  undertook 
To  love  a  lady  proud  and  beautiful, 
For  one  poor  glance  vouchsafed  in  mirth  to  me : 
Wherefrom  sprang  all  annoy : 
For,  since  the  ^slj  Love  shook 
My  heart,  she  ever  hath  been  cold  and  cmel. 

Well  thought  I  to  possess  my  joy  complete 
When  that  sweet  look  of  her*s 
I  felt  upon  me,  amorous  and  kind : 

Now  is  my  hope  even  underneath  my  feet. 
And  still  the  an-ow  stirs 
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Within  my  heart — (oh  hurt  no  skill  can  bind!) — 
Which  through  mine  eyes  found  entrance  cunningly ; 
In  manner  as  through  glass 
Light  pierces  from  the  sun, 
And  breaks  it  not,  but  wins  its  way  beyond, — 
As  into  an  unaltered  mirror,  free 

And  still,  some  shape  may  pass. 
Yet  has  my  heart  begun 
To  break,  methinks,  for  I  on  death  grow  fond. 

But,  even  though  death  were  long'd  for,  the  sharp 
wound 
I  have  might  yet  be  heal'd, 
And  I  not  altogether  sink  to  death. 
In  mine  own  foolishness  the  curse  I  found. 
Who  fooUsh  faith  did  yield 
Unto  mine  eyes,  in  hope  that  sickenetlu 
Yet  might  love  still  exult  and  not  be  sad — 
(For  some  such  utterance 
Is  at  my  secret  heart) — 
K  from  herself  the  cure  it  could  obtain, — 
Who  hath  indeed  the  power  Achilles  had. 
To  wit,  that  of  his  lance. 
The  wound  could  by  no  art 
Be  closed  till  it  were  touch'd  therewith  again; 

So  must  I  needs  appeal  for  pity  now 
From  her  on  her  own  fault, 
And  in  my  prayer  put  meek  humility : 
For  certes  her  much  worth  will  not  allow 
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That  anything  be  calPd 
Treacherousness  in  such  an  one  as  she, 
In  whom  is  judgment  and  true  excellence. 
Wherefore  I  cry  for  grace ; 
Not  doubting  that  all  good, 
Joy,  wisdom,  pity,  must  from  her  be  shed ; 
For  scarcely  should  it  deal  in  death's  offence, 
The  so-beloved  face 

So  watch'd  for ;  rather  should 
All  death  and  ill  be  thereby  subjected. 

And  since,  in  hope  of  mercy,  I  have  bent 
Unto  her  ordinance 
Humbly  my  heart,  my  body,  and  my  life. 
Giving  her  perfect  power  acknowledgment, — 
I  think  some  kinder  glance 
She'll  deign,  and,  in  mere  pity,  pause  from  strife. 
She  surely  shall  enact  the  good  lord's  part : 
When  one  whom  force  compels 
Doth  yield,  he  is  pacified. 
Forgiving  him  therein  where  he  did  err. 
Ah !  well  I  know  she  hath  the  noble  heart 
Which  in  the  lion  quells 
Obduracy  of  pride ; 
Whose  nobleness  is  for  a  crown  on  her. 


MASOLESrO  DA  TODI. 

Sonnet, 
Of  Work  and  Wealth, 

A  MAN  should  hold  in  very  dear  esteem 
The  first  possession  that  his  labours  gain'd ; 
For,  though  great  riches  he  at  length  attained, 
From  that  first  mite  they  were  increased  to  him. 
Who  followeth  after  his  own  wilful  whim 
Shall  see  himself  outwitted  in  the  end ; 
Wherefore  I  still  would  have  him  apprehend 
His  fall,  who  toils  not  being  once  supreme. 
Thou  seldom  shalt  find  folly,  of  the  worst. 
Holding  companionship  with  poverty. 
Because  it  is  distracted  of  much  care. 
Howbeit,  if  one  that  hath  been  poor  at  first 
Is  brought  at  last  to  wealth  and  dignity. 
Still  the  worst  folly  thou  shalt  find  it  there. 


ONESTO  DI  BONCIMA,  BOLOGNESE. 

I. 

Sonnet. 

Of  the  Last  Judgment. 

UPON  that  cruel  season  when  our  Lord 
Shall  come  to  judge  the  world  etemaUj ; 
When  to  no  man  shall  anything  afford 

Peace  in  the  heart,  how  pure  soe'er  it  be  ; 
When  heaven  shall  break  asunder  at  His  word, 
With  a  great  trembling  of  the  earth  and  sea  ; 
When  even  the  just  shall  fear  the  dreadful  sword ,- 
The  wicked  crying,  "  Where  shall  I  cover  me?"- 
When  no  one  angel  in  His  presence  stands 
That  shall  not  be  affrighted  of  that  wrath, 
Except  the  Virgin  Lady,  she  om*  guide  ; — 
How  shall  I  then  escape,  whom  sin  commands? 
Out  and  alas  on  me !    There  is  no  path 
If  in  her  prayers  I  be  not  justified. 
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n. 

Sonnet. 

He  wishes  that  he  could  meet  his  Lady  alone. 

YU^HETHER  an  ^  have  faU'd  I  scarce 

T  T  maj  scan, 

Be  it  of  mere  mischance,  or  art's  ill  sway, 

That  this-wise,  Monday,  Tuesday,  every  day, 
Afflicts  me,  through  her  means,  with  bale  and  ban. 
Now  are  my  days  but  as  a  painful  span ; 

Nor  once  "  Take  heed  of  dying"  did  she  say. 

I  thank  thee  for  my  life  thus  cast  away. 
Thou  who  hast  wearied  out  a  living  man. 
Yet,  oh !  my  Lord,  if  I  were  bless'd  no  more 

Than  thus  much, — clothed  with  thy  humility. 
To  find  her  for  a  single  hour  alone, — 
Such  perfectness  of  joy  would  triumph  o'er 

This  grief  wherein  I  waste,  that  I  should  be 
As  a  new  image  of  Love  to  look  upon. 


i 


TERINO  DA  CASTEL  FIOEENTINO. 

Sonnet. 
To  Onesto  di  Boncima,  in  answer  to  the  Foregoing. 

IF,  as  thou  saj'st,  thj  love  tormented  thee, 
That  thou  thereby  wast  in  the  fear  of  death, 
Messer  Onesto,  couldst  thou  bear  to  be 

Far  from  Love's  self,  and  breathing  other  breath  ? 
Nay,  thou  wouldst  pass  beyond  the  greater  sea 

(I  do  not  speak  of  the  Alps,  an  easy  path), 
For  thy  life's  gladdening ;  if  so  to  see 

That  light  which  for  my  life  no  comfort  hath. 
But  rather  makes  my  grief  the  bitterer : 

For  I  have  neither  ford  nor  bridge — no  course 
To  reach  my  lady,  or  send  word  to  her. 
And  there  is  not  a  greater  pain,  I  think, 

Than  to  see  waters  at  the  limpid  source. 
And  to  be  much  athirst,  and  not  to  drink. 


MAESTEO  MIGLIOKE,  DA  FIORENZA. 


SONNBT. 

He  declares  all  Love  to  he  Grief. 

LOVE,  taking  leave,  mj  heart  then  leaveth  me. 
And  is  enamour'd  even  while  it  would  shun  ; 
For  I  have  look'd  so  long  upon  the  sun 
That  the  sun's  glorj  is  now  in  all  I  see. 
To  its  first  will  unwilling  may  not  be 

This  heart  (though  bj  its  will  its  death  be  won), 
Having  remembrance  of  the  joy  forerun : 
Yea,  all  Ufe  else  seems  dying  constantly. 
Ay  and  alas  !  in  love  is  no  relief, 

For  any  man  who  loveth  in  full  heart. 
That  is  not  rather  grief  than  gratefulness. 
^Tboso  desires  it,  the  beginning  is  grief; 

Also  the  end  is  grief,  most  grievous  smart ; 
And  grief  is  in  the  middle,  and  is  call'd  grace. 


DELLO  DA  SIGNA. 

Ballata. 

His  Greed  of  Ideal  Love, 

PROHIBITING  all  hope 
Of  the  fulfilment  of  the  joj  of  love, 
My  lady  chose  me  for  her  lover  still. 

So  am  I  lifted  up 
To  trust  her  heart  which  piteous  pulses  move, 
Her  face  which  is  her  joy  made  visible. 

Nor  have  I  any  fear 
Lest  love  and  service  should  be  met  with  scorn, 
Nor  doubt  that  thus  I  shall  rejoice  the  more. 

For  ruth  is  born  of  prayer ; 
Also,  of  ruth  delicious  love  is  born  ; 

And  service  wrought  makes  glad  the  servitor. 

Behold,  I,  serving  more  than  others,  love 
One  lovely  more  than  all ; 
And,  singing  and  exulting,  look  for  joy 
There  where  my  homage  is  for  ever  paid. 

And,  for  I  know  she  does  not  disapprove 
If  on  her  grace  I  call. 
My  soul's  good  trust  I  wiH  not  yet  destroy. 
Though  Love's  fulfilment  stand  prohibited. 


FOLGOEE  DA  SAN  GEMINIANO. 

I. 

Sonnet. 

To  the  Qy^lf  Faction, 

BECAUSE  je  made  jour  backs  your  shields,  it 
came 
To  pass,  je  Guel&,  that  these  your  enemies 
From  hares  grew  lions  T  and  because  your  eyes 
Tum'd  homeward,  and  your  spurs  e'en  did  the  same, 
Full  many  an  one  who  still  might  win  the  game 
In  fever'd  tracts  of  exile  pines  and  dies. 
Ye  blew  your  bubbles  as  the  falcon  flies, 
And  the  wind  broke  them  up  and  scattered  them. 
This  counsel,  therefore.     Shape  your  high  resolves 
In  good  king  Bobert's  humour,*  and  afresh 
Accept  your  shames,  forgive,  and  go  your  way. 
And  so  her  peace  is  made  with  Pisa !   Yea, 
What  cares  she  for  the  miserable  flesh 
That  in  the  wilderness  has  fed  the  wolves  ? 

*  See  what  is  said  in  allusion  to  his  government  of 
Florence  by  Dante,  (^Parad.  C.  vin.) 
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IL 

Sonnet. 

To  the  Same. 

WERE  ye  but  constant,  Guelfe,  in  war  or 
peace, 
As  in  divisions  ye  are  constant  still ! 
There  is  no  wisdom  in  your  stubborn  will, 
Wherein  all  good  things  wane,  all  harms  increase. 
But  each  upon  his  fellow  looks,  and  sees 
And  looks  again,  and  likes  his  favour  ill ; 
And  traitors  rule  ye ;  and  on  his  own  sill 
Each  stirs  the  fire  of  household  enmities. 
What,  Guelfs !  and  is  Monte  Catini*  quite 

Forgot, — where  still  the  mothers  and  sad  wives 
Keep  widowhood,  and  curse  the  Ghibellins  ? 
O  fathers,  brothers,  yea,  all  dearest  kins ! 
Those  men  of  ye  that  cherish  kindred  lives. 
Even  once  again  must  set  their  teeth  and  fight. 

*  The  battle  of  Monte  Catini  was  fonght  and  won  by  the 
Ghibelline  leader  Ugnccione  della  Faggiola  against  the 
Florentines;  Aagust  29,  1315. 
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III. 

Sonnet. 

Of  Virtite. 

THE  flower  of  Virtue  is  the  heart's  content ; 
And  fame  is  Virtue's  fruit  that  she  doth  bear; 
'    And  Virtue's  vase  is  fair  without  and  fair 
Within ;  and  Virtue's  mirror  brooks  no  taint ; 
And  Virtue  by  her  names  is  sage  and  saint ; 
And  Virtue  hath  a  steadfast  front  and  clear ; 
And  Love  is  Virtue's  constant  minister  ; 
And  Virtue's  gift  of  gifts  is  pure  descent. 
And  Virtue  dwells  with  knowledge,  and  therein 
Her  cherish'd  home  of  rest  is  real  love  ; 

And  Virtue's  strength  is  in  a  suffering  will ; 
And  Virtue's  work  is  life  exempt  from  sin, 
With  arms  that  aid ;  and  in  the  sum  hereof, 
All  Virtue  is  to  render  good  for  ill. 
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FOLGORE  DA 


OF   THE  MONTHS. 


Addressed  to  a  Fellowship  of  SUnene  NohUs.* 
DEDICATIOH". 

UNTO  tie  blithe  nnd  lordly  Fellowship, 
(I  know  not  where,  but  whoresoe'er,  I  know,  1 
Lordly  and  blithe,)  be  greeting;  nnd  thereto, 
Dogs,  hawks,  and  a  full  purse  wherein  fo  dip ; 
Quails  struck  i'  the  flight;  nags  mettled  to  the  whip;'] 

*  This  felloweliip  ar  club  l_Bngata),  so  highly  approTed 
and  enCDursged  bj'  our  Folgore,  a  the  fame  to  which,  and  to 
ftomo  of  its  members  hj  name,  sconifal  allusion  is  made  by 
Daute  (/n/wTio,  C.  xni.  1.  130),  mhere  he  speaks  of  tha 
hair-brained  chariicler  of  the  Sienese.  Mr.  Cavley,  in  his 
vsloahls  notes  on  Dante,  aajs  of  it;  "  A  dozen  extravaj^ant 
youths  of  Siena  ^ad  pnC  together  bj-  equal  conlributiana 
216.000  florina  lo  spend  in  pleaiFuringi  they  were  Tednced  in 
about  a  twdvemoutb  to  the  extremes  of  povert]'.  It  wu 
their  practice  to  give  mutaal  entertaiuraeDts  twice  a  montb  t 
at  each  of  which,  three  tables  having  been  sumptuously 
covered,  they  would  least  at  one,  wash  their  hands  on 
another,  and  Ibnin  the  last  nut  of  window." 

There  eiiats  a  second  curious  aeries  of  sonnets  for  Iht    I 
months,  addressed  also  to  this  club,  by  Cene  della  Chitam    ] 
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Hart-hounds,  hare-hounds,  and  blood-hounds 
even  so ; 

And  o'er  that  reahn,  a  crown  for  Niccol6, 
Whose  praise' in  Siena  springs  from  lip  to  Up. 
Tingoccio,  Atuin  di  Togno,  and  Ancailin, 

Bartolo  and  Mugaro  and  Faenot, 
Who  well  might  pass  for  children  of  King  Ban, 

Courteous  and  valiant  more  than  Lancelot, — 
To  each,  God  speed !    How  worthy  every  man 

To  hold  high  tournament  in  Camelot. 

forts,  in  the  same  pursuits  of  which  Folgore  treats,  are 
imagined  for  the  prodigals ;  each  sonnet,  too,  being  composed 
with  the  same  terminations  in  its  rhymes  as  the  correspond- 
ing one  among  his.  They  would  seem  to  have  been  written 
after  the  ruin  of  the  club,  as  a  satirical  prophecy  of  the  year 
to  succeed  the  golden  one.  But  this  second  series,  though 
sometimes  laughable,  not  having  the  poetical  merit  of  the 
^t,  I  have  not  included  it. 

My  translations  of  Folgore's  sonnets  were  made  from  the 
versions  given  in  the  forlorn  Florentine  collection  of  1816, 
where  editorial  incompetence  walks  naked  and  not  ashamed, 
indulging  indeed  in  gambols  as  of  Punch,  and  words  which 
no  voice  but  his  could  utter.  Not  till  my  book  was  in  the 
printer's  hands,  did  I  meet  with  Nannucci*s  Mantude  del  Primo 
iSeco/io  (1843),  and  am  sorry  that  it  is  too  late  to  avail  myself 
of  lights  cast  here  and  there  by  him  on  dark  passages  through 
which  I  had  groped  as  I  could.  Nor  is  it  only  in  these  son- 
nets that  his  suggestions  might  have  done  me  service,  though 
fortunately  the  instances  are  never  of  much  importance. 
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JANUAEY. 

FOR  January  I  give  you  vests  of  skins, 
And  mighty  fires  in  hall,  and  torches  lit ; 

Chambers  and  happy  beds  with  all  things  fit ; 
Smooth  silken  sheets,  rough  furry  counterpanes ; 
And  sweetmeats  baked ;  and  one  that  deftly  spins 

Warm  arras ;  and  Douay  cloth,  and  store  of  it ; 

And  on  this  merry  manner  still  to  twit 
The  wind,  when  most  his  mastery  the  wind  vrins. 
Or  issuing  forth  at  seasons  in  the  day, 

Ye'll  fling  soft  handfuls  of  the  fair  white  snow 
Among  the  damsels  standing  round,  in  play : 

And  when  you  all  are  tired  and  all  aglow. 
Indoors  again  the  court  shall  hold  its  sway, 

And  the  free  Fellowship  continue  so. 
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FEBEUAEY. 

IN  February  I  give  you  gallant  sport 
Of  harts  and  hinds  and  great  wild  boars ;  and  all 
Your  company  good  foresters  and  tall, 
With  buskins  strong,  with  jerkins  close  and  short ; 
And  in  your  leashes,  hounds  of  brave  report ; 
And  from  your  purses,  plenteous  money-fall. 
In  very  spleen  of  misers'  starveling  gall. 
Who  at  your  generous  customs  snarl  and  snort. 
At  dusk  wend  homeward,  ye  and  all  your  folk 
All  laden  from  the  wilds,  to  your  carouse. 
With  merriment  and  songs  accompanied : 
And  so  draw  wine  and  let  the  kitchen  smoke ; 
And  so  be  till  the  first  watch  glorious ; 

Then  sound  sleep  to  you  till  the  day  be  wide. 
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MAECH. 

IN  Marcli  I  give  you  pleuteous  fisheries 
Of  lamprey  and  of  salmon,  eel  and  trout, 
Dental  and  dolphin,  sturgeon,  all  the  rout 
Of  fish  in  all  the  streams  that  fill  the  seas. 
With  fishermen  and  fishinghoats  at  ease, 

Sail-harques  and  arrow-harques  and  galeons  stout, 
To  hear  you,  while  the  season  lasts,  far  out, 
And  back,  through  spring,  to  any  port  you  please. 
But  with  fair  mansions  see  that  it  be  fiU'd, 
With  everything  exactly  to  your  mind, 
And  every  sort  of  comfortable  folk. 
No  convent  suffer  there,  nor  priestly  guild : 

Leave  the  mad  monks  to  preach  after  their  kind 
Their  scanty  truth,  their  hes  beyond  a  joke. 
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APRIL. 

I  GIVE  you  meadow-lands  in  April,  fair 
With  over-growth  of  beautiful  green  grass ; 
There  among  fountains  the  glad  hours  shall  pass, 
And  pleasant  ladies  bring  you  solace  there. 
With  steeds  of  Spain  and  ambUng  palfreys  rare ; 
Provengal  songs  and  dances  that  surpass ; 
And  quaint  French  mummings ;  and  through 
hollow  brass 
A  sound  of  German  music  on  the  air.* 
And  gardens  ye  shall  have,  that  every  one 

May  lie  at  ease  about  the  fragrant  place ;  ^ 

And  each  with  fitting  reverence  shall  bow  down 
Unto  that  youth  to  whom  I  gave  a  crown 
Of  precious  jewels  like  to  those  that  grace 
The  Babylonian  Kaiser,  Prester  John. 
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MAY. 

I  GIVE  you  horses  for  your  games  in  May, 
And  all  of  them  well  train'd  unto  the  coarse, — 

Each  docile,  swift,  erect,  a  goodly  horse ; 
With  armour  on  th^ir  chests,  and  bells  at  play 
Between  their  brows,  and  pennons  fair  and  gay ; 

Fine  nets,  and  housings  meet  for  warriors, 

Emblazon'd  with  the  shields  ye  claim  for  yours, 
Gules,  argent,  or,  all  dizzy  at  noonday. 
And  spears  shall  split,  and  fruit  go  flying  up 
In  merry  counterchange  for  wreaths  that  di-op 

From  balconies  and  easements  far  j^bove ; 
And  tender  damsels  with  young  men  and  youths 
Shall  kiss  together  on  the  cheeks  and  mouths  ; 

And  every  day  be  glad  with  joyftil  love. 
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JUNE. 

IN  June  I  give  you  a  close-wooded  fell, 
With  crowns  of  thicket  coil'd  about  its  head, 

With  thirty  villas  twelve  times  turreted, 
All  girdling  round  a  Httle  citadel ; 
And  in  the  midst  a  springhead  and  fair  well 

With  thousand  conduits  branched  and  shining 
speed, 

Wounding  the  garden  and  the  tender  mead. 
Yet  to  the  freshened  grass  acceptable. 
And  lemons,  citrons,  dates,  and  oranges. 

And  all  the  fiaiits  whose  savour  is  most  rare, 
Shall  shine  within  the  shadow  of  your  trees  ; 

And  every  one  shall  be  a  lover  there ; 
Until  your  life,  so  fill'd  with  courtesies, 

Throughout  the  world  be  counted  debonair. 
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JULY. 

FOR  July,  in  Siena,  by  the  willow-tree, 
I  giye  you  barrels  of  white  Tuscan  wine 

In  ice  far  down  your  cellars  stored  supine ; 
And  mom  and  eye  to  eat  in  company 
Of  those  vast  jellies  dear  to  you  and  me ; 

Of  partridges  and  youngling  pheasante  sweet, 

Boil'd  capons,  sovereign  kids :  and  let  their  treat 
Be  veal  and  garlic,  with  whom  these  agree. 
Let  time  slip  by,  till  by-and-by,  all  day ; 

And  never  swelter  through  the  heat  at  all, 
But  move  at  ease  at  home,  sound,  cool,  and  gay ; 

And  wear  swcet-colour'd  robes  that  Hghtly  fall ; 
And  keep  your  tables  set  in  fresh  array, 

Not  coaxing  spleen  to  be  your  seneschal. 
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AUGUST. 

FOR  August,  be  your  dwelling  thirty  towers 
Within  an  Alpine  valley  mountainous, 
"Where  neyer  the  sea-wind  may  yex  your  house. 
But  clear  life  separate,  like  a  star,  be  yours. 
There  horses  shall  wait  saddled  at  all  hours. 
That  ye  may  mount  at  morning  or  at  eve  : 
On  each  hand  either  ridge  ye  shall  perceive, 
A  mile  apart,  which  soon  a  good  beast  scours. 
So  alway,  drawing  homewards,  ye  shall  tread 
Your  valley  parted  by  a  rivulet 

Which  day  and  night  shall  flow  sedate  and 
smooth. 
There  all  through  noon  ye  may  possess  the  shade. 
And  there  your  open  purses  shall  entreat 
The  best  of  Tuscan  cheer  to  feed  your  youth. 
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SEPTEMBEK. 

V  NB  in  September,  O  what  keen  delight ! 
Jt\^     Falcons  and  astors,  merlins,  sparrowhawks ; 

Decoy-birds  that  shall  lure  your  game  in  flocks ; 
And  hounds  with  bells ;  and  gauntlets  stout  and 

tight ; 
Wide  pouches  ;  crossbows  shooting  out  of  sight ; 

Arblasts  and  javelins  ;  balls  and  ball-cases  ; 

All  birds  the  best  to  fly  at ;  moulting  these, 
Those  rear'd  by  hand ;  with  finches  mean  and  slight ; 
And  for  their  chase,  all  birds  the  best  to  fly : 

And  each  to  each  of  you  be  lavish  still 

In  gifts  ;  and  robbery  find  no  gainsaying  ; 
And  if  you  meet  with  travellers  going  by, 

Their  purses  from  your  purse's  flow  shall  fill ; 
And  avarice  be  the  only  outcast  thing. 
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OCTOBER. 

NEXT,  for  October,  to  some  shelter'd  coign 
Floutiiig  the  winds,  I'll  hope  to  find  jou  slunk ; 
Though  in  bird-shooting  (lest  all  sport  be  sunk). 
Your  foot  still  press  the  turf,  the  horse  your  groin. 
At  night  with  sweethearts  in  the  dance  you'll  join. 
And  drink  the  blessed  must,  and  get  quite  drunk. 
There's  no  such  life  for  any  human  trunk ; 
And  that's  a  truth  that  rings  like  golden  coin ! 
Then,  out  of  bed  again  when  morning's  come, 
Let  your  hands  drendh  your  face  refreshingly. 
And  take  your  physic  roast,  with  flask  and  knife. 
Sounder  and  snugger  you  shall  feel  at  home 
Than  lake-fish,  river-fish,  or  fish  at  sea, 
Inheriting  the  cream  of  Christian  life. 
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NOVEMBER. 

LET  baths  and  wine-butts  be  November's  due, 
With  thirty  mule- loads  of  broad  gold-pieces; 
And  canopy  with  silk  the  streets  that  freeze ; 
And  keep  your  drink-homs  steadily  in  view. 
Let  every  trader  have  his  gain  of  you : 

Clareta  shall  your  lamps  and  torches  send, — 
Caeta,  citron-candies  without  end ; 
And  each  shall  drink,  and  help  his  neighbour  to. 
And  let  the  cold  be  great,  and  the  fire  grand : 
And  still  for  fowls,  and  pastries  sweetly  wrought, 
For  hares  and  kids,  for  roast  and  boil'd,  be  sure 
You  always  have  your  appetites  at  hand  ; 

And  then  let  night  howl  and  heaven  fall,  so  nought 
Be  miss'd  that  makes  a  man's  bed-furniture. 
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DECEMBER. 

LAST,  for  December,  houses  on  the  plain, 
Ghx)und-floors  to  live  in,  logs  heap'd  moun- 
tain-high. 
And  carpets  stretch'd,  and  newest  games  to  try, 
And  torches  lit,  and  gifts  from  man  to  man : 
(Your  host,  a  drunkard  and  a  Catalan ;) 

And  whole  dead  pigs,  and  cimning  cooks  to  ply 
Each  throat  with  tit-bits  that  shall  satisfy ; 
And  wine-butts  of  Saint  GaJganus'  brave  span. 
And  be  your  coats  well-lined  and  tightly  bound. 
And  wrap  yourselves  in  cloaks  of  strength  and 
weight. 
With  gallant  hoods  to  put  your  faces  through. 
And  make  your  game  of  abject  vagabond 
Abandon'd  miserable  reprobate 

Misers ;  don't  let  them  have  a  chance  with  you. 
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CONCLUSION. 

AND  now  take  thought,  mj  sonnet,  who  is  hfr 
That  most  is  fall  of  ey^  gentleness ; 
And  say  to  him  (for  thou  shalt  quickly  guess 
His  name)  that  all  his  liests  lare  law  to.me« 
For  if  I  held  fair  Paris  town  in  fee. 

And  were  not  call'd  his  Mend,  'twere  surely  less. 
Ah !  had  he  hut  the  emperor's  wealth,  ray  place 
Were  fitted  in  his  love  more  steadily 
Than  is  Saint  Francis  at  Assisi.     Alway 
Commend  me  unto  him  and  his, — ^not  least 

To  Caian,  held  so  dear  in  the  hlithe  hand. 
Folgore  da  San  Geminiano"  (say,) 

Has  sent  me,  charging  me  to  travel  fast, 
Because  his  heart  went  with  you  in  your  hand." 
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OF   THE   WEEK. 

Seven  Sonnets. 

DEDICATION. 

THEEE  is  among  my  thoughts  the  joyous  plliii 
To  fashion  a  bright-jewell'd  carcanet^ 
Which  I  upon  such  worthy  brows  would  set, 
To  say,  it  suits  them  fairly  as  it  can. 
And  now  I  have  newly  found  a  gentleman. 
Of  courtesies  and  birth  commensurate, 
Who  better  would  become  the  imperial  state 
Than  fits  the  gem  within  the  signet's  span. 
Carlo  di  Messer  Guerra  Cavicciuoli,* 

Of  him  I  speak, — brave,  wise,  of  just  award 
And  generous  service,  let  who  list  command ; 
And  lithelier  limb'd  than  ounce  or  leopard. 
He  holds  not  money-bags,  as  children,  holy ; 
For  Lombard  Est^  hath  no  freer  hand. 

*  That  is,  according  to  early  Tuscan  nomenclature ;  Carlo, 
the  ion  of  leaser  Gaerra  Cavicciuoli. 
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MONDAY. 

The  Day  of  Songs  and  Love. 

NOW  with  the  moon  the  day-star  Lucifer 
Departs,  and  night  is  gone  at  last,  and  day 
Brings,  making  all  men's  spirits  strong  and  gaj, 

A  gentle  wind  to  gladden  the  new  air. 

Lo !  this  is  Monday,  the  week's  harhinger ; 
Let  music  hreathe  her  softest  matin-lay. 
And  let  the  loying  damsels  sing  to-day, 

And  the  sun  wound  with  heat  at  noontide  here. 

And  thou,  young  lord,  arise  and  do  not  sleep, 
For  now  the  amorous  day  inviteth  thee 

The  harvest  of  thy  lady's  youth  to  reap. 

Let  coiu^ers  round  the  door,  and  palfreys,  he, 
With  squires  and  pages  clad  delightfully ; 

And  Love's  commandments  have  thou  heed  to  keep. 
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TUESDAY. 

TTie  Day  of  Battl^es, 

TO  a  new  world  on  Tuesday  shifts  my  song, 
Where  heat  of  drum  is  heard,  and  trumpet- 
hlast; 

Where  footmen  arm'd  and  horsemen  arm'd  go  past, 
And  hells  say  ding  to  hells  that  answer  dong ; 
Where  he  the  first  and  after  him  the  throng, 

Arm'd  all  of  them  with  coats  and  hoods  of  steel, 

Shall  see  their  foes  and  make  their  foes  to  feel. 
And  so  in  wrack  and  rout  drive  them  along. 
Then  hither,  thither,  dragging  on  the  field 

His  master,  empty-seated  goes  the  horse, 
'Mid  entrails  strown  abroad  of  soldiers  killed ; 
.   Till  blow  to  camp  those  trumpeters  of  yours 
Who  noise  awhile  your  triumph  and  are  stUFd, 

And  to  your  tents  you  come  back  conquerors. 
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WEDNESDAY. 

The  Day  of  Feasts. 

AND  every  Wednesday,  as  the  swift  days  moYe, 
Pheasant  and  peacock-shooting  out  of  doors 

You'll  hare,  and  multitude  of  hares  to  course. 
And  after  you  come  home,  good  cheer  enough ; 
And  sweetest  ladies  at  the  board  above, 

Children  of  kings  and  counts  and  senators ; 

And  comely-favour'd  youthftd  bachelors 
To  serve  them,  bearing  garlands,  for  true  love. 

And  still  let  cups  of  gold  and  silver  ware, 
Hunlets  of  vernage-wine  and  wine  of  Greece, 

Comfits  and  cakes  be  found  at  bidding  there  ; 
And  let  your  gifts  of  birds  and  game  increase ; 

And  let  all  those  who  in  your  banquet  share 
Sit  with  bright  faces  perfectly  at  ease. 
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THURSDAY. 

The  Day  of  Jousts  and  Tournaments, 

FOR  Tharsdaj  be  the  tournament  prepared, 
And  gentlemen  in  lordly  jousts  compete : 
First  man  with  man,  together  let  them  meet, — 
By  fifties  and  by  hundreds  afterward. 
Let  arms  with  housings  each  be  fitly  pair'd. 
And  fitly  hold  your  battle  to  its  heat 
From  the  third  hour  to  vespers,  after  meat ; 
Till  the  best-winded  be  at  last  declared. 
Then  back  imto  your  beauties,  as  ye  came : 
Where  upon  sovereign  beds,  with  wise  control 
Of  leeches,  shall  your  hurts  be  swathed  in  bands. 
The  ladies  shall  assist  with  their  own  hands. 
And  each  be  so  well  paid  in  seeing  them 
That  on  the  morrow  he  be  sound  and  whole. 
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FEEDAY. 

The  Day  of  Hunting, 

LET  Fridaj  be  jour  highest  hnnting-tidey 
— No  hound  nor  hrach  nor  mastiff  absent 
thence, — 
Through  a  low  wood,  bj  many  miles  of  dens, 
All  covert,  where  the  cunning  beasts  abide : 
Which  now  driven  forth,  at  first  you  scatter  wide, — 
Thai  dose  on  them,  and  rip  out  blood  and  l»etttfa : 
Till  all  jour  huntsmens'  horns  wind  at  the  death, 
And  jou  count  up  how  many  beasts  have  died. 
Then,  men  and  dogs  together  brought,  you'll  say : 
Go  fairly  greet  from  us  this  friend  and  that, 
Bid  each  moke  haste  to  blithest  wassailings. 
Might  not  one  vow  that  the  whole  pack  had 
wings? 
What !  hither.  Beauty,  Dian,  Dragon,  what ! 
I  think  we  held  a  royal  hunt  to-day. 
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SATUKDAY. 

ITie  Day  of  ffawJdng. 

I'VE  jolliest  merriment  for  Saturday : — 
The  very  choicest  of  all  hawks  to  fly 

That  crane  or  heron  could  he  stricken  hy, 
As  up. and  down  you  course  the  steep  highway. 
So  shall  the  wild  geese,  in  your  deadly  play, 

Lose  at  each  stroke  a  wing,  a  tail,  a  thigh ; 

And  man  with  man  and  horse  with  horse  shall  yie. 
Till  you  all  shout  for  glory  and  holiday. 
Then,  going  home,  you'll  closely  charge  the  cook : 

"  All  this  is  for  to-morrow's  roast  and  stew : 
Skin,  lop,  and  truss :  hang  pots  on  every  hook : 

And  we  must  have  fine  wine  and  white  hread  too. 
Because  this  time  we  mean  to  feast :  so  look 

We  do  not  think  your  kitchens  lost  on  you.'* 
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2'Ae  Day  of  Balls  and  Det'ls  of  Amu  in  Florenet. 

m-oiTow,  at  firat  peep  o'  the  day . 
Which  follows,  and  which  men  as  Sun 

Whom  most  him  liketh,  dame  or  damozel, 
Your  chief  shall  choose  out  of  the  sweet  array. 
So  in  a.  palace  painted  and  made  gay 

Sbail  lie  converse  widi  her  whom  he  loves  beatfr 

And  what  he  wishes,  his  desire  e^press'd 
Shall  bring  to  presence  there,  without  gainsay. 
And  youths  shall  dance,  and  men  do  feals  of  arms, 

And  Florence  he  sought  out  on  every  side 
From  orchards  and  from  vineyards  and  from  farms : 

That  they  who  fill  ber  Btreets  from  far  and  wide 
In  your  fine  tcmjier  may  discern  such  charms 

Ab  ahall  from  da-y  to  day  be  magnified. 


QtmDO  DELLE  COLONNE. 

Canzone. 
To  Love  and  to  his  Lady. 

OI/yVE,  who  all  this  while  hast  urged  me  on. 
Shaking  the  reins,  with  never  any  rest, — 
Slacken  for  pity  somewhat  of  thj  haste ; 
I  am  oppress'd  with  languor  and  foredone, — 
Haying  outrun  the  power  of  sufferance,— 

Having  much  more  endured  than  who,  through 

faith 
That  his  heart  holds,  makes  no  account  of  deaths 
Love  is  assuredly  a  fair  mischance. 
And  well  may  it  be  call'd  a  happy  ill : 

Yet  thou,  my  lady,  on  this  constant  sting, 
So  sharp  a  thing,  have  thou  some  pity  still, — 
Howbeit  a  sweet  thing  too,  unless  it  kill. 

O  comely-favour'd,  whose  soft  eyes  prevail. 
More  fair  than  is  another  on  this  ground, — 
Lift  now  my  mournful  heart  out  of  its  stound. 

Which  thus  is  bound  for  thee  in  great  travail : 

For  a  high  gale  a  little  rain  may  end. 


r 
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Also,  my  lady,  be  not  nnger'd  thou 

That  Love  should  thee  onibree,  to  whom  all  bow.] 
There  ie  but  little  sh&me  to  apprehend 
If  to  a  higher  strength  the  conquest  bo ; 

And  all  the  more  to  Love  who  conquers  all. 
Why  then  nppal  my  heart  with  doubts  of  tice  ? 
Courage  and  palienee  triumph  ceitainlj, 

I  do  not  say  that  with  such  loveliness 

Such  pride  may  not  beseem  ;  it  suits  thee  weU ; 
For  ill  a  lovely  laJy  pride  may  dwell, 

Lest  homage  fail  and  high  esteem  grow  less : 

Yot  pride's  excess  is  not  a  thing  to  praise. 
Therefore,  ray  lady,  let  thy  harahneas  gaiu 
Some  touch  of  pity  which  may  still  testrdn 

Thy  hand,  ere  Death  cut  short  these  hours  and  days. 

The  sun  is  very  high  and  fiill  of  light, 

And  the  more  bright  the  higher  he  doth  ride  r 

So  let  thy  pride,  my  lady,  and  thy  height. 

Stand  me  in  stead  and  turn  to  my  delight. 

Still  inmoBtly  I  love  thee,  labouring  still 

That  others  may  not  linow  my  secret  smart. 

Oh  !  what  a  pain  it  ia  for  iJic  grieved  heart 
To  hold  apart  and  uat  to  show  its  ill ! 
Yet  by  no  will  the  ia.ce  can  hide  the  soul  j 

And  ever  with  the  eyes  the  heart  has  need 

To  be  in  all  things  willingly  agreed. 
It  were  a  mighty  strength  that  should  control 
The  heart's  fierce  boat,  and  never  apeak  a  word  : 
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It  were  a  mighty  strength,  I  say  again, 
To  hide  such  pain,  and  to  be  sovran  lord 
Of  any  heart  that  had  such  love  to  hoard. 

For  Love  can  make  the  wisest  turn  astray ; 

Love,  at  its  most,  of  measure  still  has  least ; 

He  is  the  maddest  man  ,who  loves  the  best ; 
It  is  Love's  jest,  to  make  men's  hearts  alway 
So  hot  that  they  by  coldness  cannot  cool. 

The  eyes  unto  the  heart  bear  messages 

Of  the  beginnings  of  all  pain  and  ease : 
Aiid  thou,  my  lady,  in  thy  hand  dost  rule 
Mine  eyes  and  heart  which  thou  hast  made  thine 
own. 

Love  rocks  my  life  with  tempests  on  the  deep. 
Even  as  a  ship  round  which  the  winds  are  blown : 
Thou  art  my  pennon  that  will  not  go  down. 


)RONELLI,  m  FIORENZA. 

Canzonetta. 

hitter  Song  to  his  Lady. 

"^  LADY  amorouSy 
^  Merciless  lady, 
ill  blithely  play'd  ye 
lese  your  beguilings. 
)  with  an  urchin 
man  makes  merry, — 
mirth  grows  clamorous, 
aughs  and  rejoices, — 
iit  when  his  choice  is 
)  fall  aweary, 
leats  him  with  sOence. 
lis  is  Love's  portion : — 
I  much  wayfaring 
''ith  many  burdens 
e  loads  his  servants  ; 
it  at  the  sharing, 
le  underservice 
ad  overservice 
re  alike  barren. 
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As  my  disaflter 
Your  jest  I  cherish, 
And  well  may  perish. 
Even  so  a  falcon 
Is  sometimes  taken 
And  scantly  cautell'd ; 
Till  when  his  master 
At  length  to  loose  him, 
To  train  and  use  him. 
Is  after  all  gone, — 
The  creature's  throttled 
And  will  not  waken. 
Wherefore,  my  lady, 
If  you  will  own  me, 
O  look  upon  me ! 
If  I*m  not  thought  on, 
At  least  perceive  me  ! 

0  do  not  leave  me 
So  much  forgotten ! 

If,  lady,  truly 
You  wish  my  profit, 
What  follows  of  it 
Though  still  you  say  so  ? — 
For  all  your  well-wishes 

1  still  am  waiting. 
I  grow  unruly. 

And  deem  at  last  I'm 
Only  your  pastime. 
A  child  will  play  so, 

K 
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"Wlio  greatlj  reiistes 
Sporting  and  petting 
Witli  a  little  wild  liird  : 
TJuaware  ho  kills  it, — 
Then  turns  it,  feels  it, 
Calls  it  with  a  mild  word. 
Is  aogrj  after, — 
Then  again  in  laughter 
Loud  is  the  child  board. 

0  mj  delightful 
My  own  my  lady, 
Upon  the  Mayday 
Which  brought  me  to  jou 
Was  all  my  haste  then 
But  ft  fool's  venture  ? 
To  have  my  eight  iaW 
Of  you  propitious 
Truly  my  wish  was, 
And  to  pursue  you 
And  let  love  chasten 

My  heart  to  the  centre. 
But  warmiug,  ladj,     • 

May  end  in  burning. 

Of  all  this  yearning 

WTiat  comes,  I  beg  yon  ? 

In  all  your  glances 

Whatis'tamauBces?— 

Fever  and  ague. 


CIUNCIO  FIOKENTINO. 

Canzonb. 

Of  his  Love;  with  ihe  Figures  of  a  Stag,  of  Water ^ 

and  of  an  Eagle, 

LADY,  with  all  the  pains  that  I  can  take, 
I'll  sing  my  love  renew'd,  if  I  may,  well, 
And  only  in  your  praise. 
The  stag  in  his  old  age  seeks  out  a  snake 

And  eats  it,  and  then  drinks,  (I  have  heard  tell) 
Fearing  the  hidden  ways 
Of  the  snake's  poison,  and  renews  his  youth. 

Even  such  a  draught,  in  truth, 
Was  your  sweet  welcome,  which  cast  out  of  me, 

With  whole  cure  instantly. 
Whatever  pain  I  felt,  for  my  own  good, 
When  first  we  met  that  I  might  be  renew'd. 

A  thing  that  has  itfi  proper  essence  changed 
By  virtue  of  some  powerful  influence. 
As  water  has  by  fire, 
Betums  to  be  itself,  no  more  estranged, 

So  soon  as  that  has  ceased  which  gave  offence : 
Yea,  now  will  more  aspire 
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Than  erer,  as  the  thmg  it  first  waa  made. 

Thine  advmit  kmg  delayed 
Efen  thus  had  ahnost  worn  me  eat  of  love. 

Biding  so  fiur  aboTe : 
But  now  that  then  hast  hrong^  lofe  haflk  ftr  me. 
It  moants  too  modi, — O  hidj,  np  to  thee. 


I  have  heard  tdl,  and  can  esteem  it  tme. 
Hour  that  an  ea^e  looking  on  the  san, 

Bejoicing  for  his  part 
And  bringing  oft  his  jonng  to  look  there  too, — 
If  <Hie  gase  l<mger  than  anothev  inev 

On  him  will  set  his  heart. 
So  I  am  made  aware  that  Love  dotii  lead 

All  loTerSy  bj  their  need. 
To  gaae  upon  the  brightness  of  theiv  lofes ; 

And  whosoever  moves 
TTia  eyes  the  least  from  gazing  upon  her. 
The  same  shall  be  Love's  inward  minister. 


EUGGIEEI  m  AMICI,  SICILIANO. 

Canzonbtta. 

For  a  Renewal  of  Favours. 

I  PLAY  this  sweet  prelude 
For  the  best  heart,  and  queen 
Of  gentle  womanhood, 

From  here  unto  Messene ; 
Of  flowers  the  &irest  one ; 
The  star  that's  next  the  sun ; 

The  brightest  star  of  all. 
What  time  I  look  at  her, 
My  thoughts  do  crowd  and  stir 

And  are  made  musical. 

Sweetest  my  lady,  then 

Wilt  thou  not  just  permit. 
As  once  I  did,  again 

That  I  should  speak  of  it? 
My  heart  is  burning  me 
Within,  though  outwardly 

I  seem  so  brave  and  gay. 
Ah !  dost  thou  not  sometimes 
Remember  the  sweet  rhymes 

Our  lips  made  on  that  day  ? — 
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When  I  her  heart  did  move 

By  kisses  and  by  vows, 
Whom  I  then  call'd  my  love, 

Fair-hair'd,  with  silver  brows : 
She  sang  there  as  we  sat ; 
Nor  then  withheld  she  aught 

Which  it  were  right  to  give ; 
But  said,  ^^  Indeed  I  will 
Be  thine  through  good  and  ill 

As  long  as  I  may  live." 

And  while  I  live,  dear  love. 

In  gladness  and  in  need 
Myself  I  will  approve 

To  be  thine  own  indeed. 
If  any  man  dare  blame 
Our  loves, — ^bring  him  to  shame, 

O  God !  and  of  this  year 
Let  him  not  see  the  May. 
Is't  not  a  vile  thing,  say, 

To  freeze  at  Midsummer  ? 


CABNINO  GHIBERTI,  DA  FIORENZA. 

Canzone. 

Being  absent  from  his  Lady,  Tie  fears  Death, 

I  AM  afar,  but  near  thee  is  my  heart ; 
Only  soliciting 
That  this  long  absence  seem  not  ill  to  thee : 
For,  if  thou  knew'st  what  pain  and  evil  smart 

The  lack  of  thy  sweet  countenance  can  bring, 
Thou  wouldst  remember  me  compassionately. 
Even  as  my  case,  the  stag's  is  wont  to  be, 
Which,  thinking  to  escape 
His  death,  escaping  whence  the  pack  gives  cry, 
Is  wounded  and  doth  die. 
So,  in  my  spirit  imagining  thy  shape, 

I  would  fly  Death,  and  Death  o'ermasters  me. 

I  am  o'erpower'd  of  Death  when,  telling  o'er 
Thy  beauties  in  my  thought, 
I  seem  to  have  that  which  I  have  not :  then 

I  am  as  he  who  in  each  meteor. 

Dazzled  and  wilder'd  sees  the  thing  he  sought. 
In  suchwise  Love  deals  with  me  among  men : — 
Thee  whom  I  have  not,  yet  who  dost  sustain 
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My  life,  he  bringeth  in  his  arms  to  me 
Full  oft, — ^yet  I  approach  not  mito  thee. 
Ah !  if  we  be  not  joined  i'  the  very  flesh, 
It  cannot  last  but  I  indeed  shall  die 

By  burden  of  this  love  that  weigheth  so. 
As  an  o'erladen  bough,  while  yet  'tis  fresh. 
Breaks,  and  itself  and  fruit  are  lost  thereby, — 
So  shall  I,  love,  be  lost,  alas  for  woe ! 
And,  if  this  slay  indeed  that  thus  doth  rive 
My  heart,  how  then  shall  I  be  comforted  ? 
Thou,  as  a  Honess 
Her  cub,  in  sore  distress 
Might'st  toil  to  bring  me  out  of  death  alive ;   ^ 
But  couldst  thou  raise  me  up,  if  I  were  dead  ? 

Oh !  but  an*  if  thou  wouldst,  I  were  more  glad 
Of  death  than  life, — thus  kept 
From  thee  and  the  true  life  thy  face  can  biing. 
So  in  nowise  could  death  be  harsh  or  bad ; 
But  it  should  seem  to  me  that  I  had  slept, 
And  was  awaken'd  with  thy  summoning. 
Yet,  sith  the  hope  thereof  is  a  vain  thing, 
I,  in  fast  fealty, 
Can  like  the  Assassin*  be. 
Who,  to  be  subject  to  his  lord  in  all. 

Goes  and  accepts  his  death  and  has  no  heed : 
Even  as  he  doth  so  could  I  do  indeed. 
Nevertheless,  this  one  memorial — 

•  Alludiug  to  the  Syrian  tribe  of  Assassins,  whose  chief 
was  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain. 
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The  last,  I  send  thee,  -for  Love  orders  it. 
He,  this  last  once,  wills  that  thus  much  he  writ 
In  prayer  that  it  may  fall  'twixt  thee  and  me 
After  the  manner  of 
Two  birds  that  feast  their  love 
Even  unto  anguish,  till,  if  neither  quit 
The  other,  one  must  perish  utterly. 


'^ 


PRINZIVALLE  DORIA. 

Canzone. 

Of  his  Love,  with  the  Figure  of  a  sudden  Storm, 

EVEN  as  the  day  when  it  is  yet  at  dawning 
Seems  mild  and  kind,  being  fair  to  look  upon, 
While  the  birds  carol  underneath  their  awning 

Of  leaves,  as  if  they  never  would  have  done ; 

Which  on  a  sudden  changes,  just  at  noon, 
And  the  broad  light  is  broken  into  rain 

That  stops  and  comes  again ; 
Even  as  the  traveller,  who  had  held  his  way 

Hopeful  and  glad  because  of  the  bright  weather, 

Forgetteth  then  his  gladness  altogether ; 
Even  so  am  I,  through  Love,  alas  the  day ! 

It  plainly  is  through  Love  that  I  am  so. 

At  first,  he  let  me  still  grow  happier 
Each  day,  and  made  her  kindness  seem  to  grow ; 

But  now  he  has  quite  changed  her  heart  in  her. 

And  I,  whose  hopes  throbbed  and  were  all  astir 
For  times  when  I  should  call  lier  mine  aloud 

And  in  her  pride  be  proud 
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Who  is  more  fair  than  gems  are,  ye  may  say, 
Haying  that  fairness  which  holds  hearts  in  rule ; — 
I  have  learnt  now  to  count  him  but  a  fool 

Who  before  evening  says,  A  goodly  day. 

It  had  been  better  not  to  have  begun, 

Since,  having  known  my  error,  'tis  too  late. 
This  thing  from  which  I  suffer,  thou  hast  done, 

Lady :  canst  thou  restore  me  my  first  state  ? 

The  wound  thou  gavest  canst  thou  medicate  ? 
Not  thou,  forsooth :  thou  hast  not  any  art 

To  keep  death  from  my  heart. 

0  lady !  where  is  now  my  life's  full  meed 

Of  peace, — ^mine  once,  and  which  thou  took'st 

away? 
Surely  it  cannot  now  be  far  from  day : 
Night  is  already  very  long  indeed. 

The  sea  is  much  more  beautiful  at  rest 

Than  when  the  tempest  tramples  over  it. 
Wherefore,  to  see  the  smile  which  has  so  bless'd 

This  heart  of  mine,  deem'st  thou  these  eyes  unfit? 

There  is  no  maid  so  lovely,  it  is  writ. 
That  by  such  stem  unwomanly  regard 

Her  face  may  not  be  marr'd. 

1  therefore  pray  of  thee,  my  own  soul's  wife. 
That  thou  remember  me  who  am  forgot. 
How  shall  I  stand  without  thee  ?   Art  thou  not 

The  pillar  of  the  building  of  my  life  ? 


EUSTICO  DI  FILIPPO. 

I. 

Sonnet. 

Of  the  Making  of  Master  Messerin. 

WHEN  God  had  finish'd  Master  Messerin, 
He  really  thought  it  something  to  have 
done: 
Bird,  man,  and  heast  had  got  a  chance  in  one, 
And  each  felt  flattered,  it  was  hoped,  therein. 
For  he  is  like  a  goose  i'  the  windpipe  thin, 
And  like  a  cameleopard  high  i'  the  loins ; 
To  which,  for  manhood,  you'll  be  told,  he  joins 
Some  kinds  of  flesh- hues  and  a  callow  chin. 
As  to  his  singing,  he  affects  the  crow  ; 
As  to  his  learning,  beasts  in  general ; 

And  sets  all  square  by  dressing  like  a  man. 
God  made  him,  having  nothing  else  to  do  ; 
And  proved  there  is  not  anything  at  all 
He  cannot  make,  if  that's  a  thing  He  can. 
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II. 

SONNBT. 

Of  the  Safety  of  Messer  Fazio.* 

MASTER  Bertuccio,  you  are  call'd  to  accouni 
That  you  guard  Fazio's  life  from  poison 
iU: 
And  every  man  in  Florence  tells  me  still 
He  has  no  horse  that  he  can  safely  mount. 
A  mighty  war-horse  worth  a  thousand  pound 
Stands  in  Cremona  stabled  at  his  will ; 
Which  for  his  honour'd  person  should  fulfil 
Its  use.     Nay,  sir,  I  pray  you  he  not  found 
So  poor  a  steward.     For  all  fame  of  yours 
Is  cared  for  best,  believe  me,  when  I  say  :— 
Our  Florence  gives  Bertuccio  charge  of  one 
Who  rides  her  own  proud  spirit  like  a  horse ; 
Whom  Cocciolo  himself  must  needs  obey ; 
And  whom  she  loves  best,  being  her  strongest  son. 

*  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  Fazio  to  whom  this 
sonnet  refers. 
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SONNBT. 

IF  any  one  had  anything  to  say 
To  the  Lord  IJgolino,  hecanae  he's 

Not  staunch,  and  never  minds  his  promisea, 
Twere  hardly  oonrteons,  for  it  is  his  way. 
Coarteoas  it  were  to  say  such  sayings  nay : 

As  ihns :  He's  tme,  sir,  only  takes  his  ease 

And  don't  care  merely  if  it  plague  or  please, 
And  has  good  thoughts,  no  doubt,  if  they  would  stay. 
Now  I  know  he's  so  loyal  every  whit 

And  altogether  worth  such  a  good  word 
As  worst  would  best  and  best  would  worst  befit. 

He'd  love  his  party  with  a  dear  accord 
If  only  he  could  once  quite  care  for  it. 

But  can't  run  post  for  any  Law  or  Lord. 

*  The  character  here  drawn  certainly  suggests  Gonnt 
Ugolino  de'  Gherardeschi,  though  it  would  seem  that  Rnstico 
died  nearly  twenty  years  before  the  tragedy  of  the  Tower  of 
Famine. 


PUCCIARELLO  DI  FIORENZA. 

Sonnet. 

Of  Eappediency, 

PSS  and  let  pass, — ^this  counsel  I  would  give, — 
And  wrap  thy  cloak  what  way  the  wind  may 
blow. 
Who  cannot  raise  himself  were  wise  to  know 
How  best,  by  dint  of  stooping,  he  may  thriye. 
Take  for  ensample  this :  when  the  winds  drive 
Against  it,  how  the  sapling  tree  bends  low. 
And,  once  being  prone,  abideth  even  so 
Till  the  hard  harsh  wind  cease  to  rend  and  rive. 
Wherefore,  when  thou  behold'st  thyself  abased, 
Be  blind,  deaf,  dumb ;  yet  therewith  none  the  less 
Note  thou  in  peace  what  thou  shalt  hear  and 

Till  from  such  state  by  Fortune  thou  be  raised. 
Then  hack,  lop,  buffet,  thrust,  and  so  redress 
Thine  ill  that  it  may  not  return  on  thee. 


A 


ALBEBTUCCIO  BELLA.  VIOLA. 


Cakzohe.    , 

Ofhis  Lady  dancing . 

HONG  the  dancero  I  beheld  her  danoe,   * 
Her  who  alone  is  my  heart's  snstenanoe. 


So,  as  she  danced,  I  took  this  wound  of  her ; 

Alas  I  the  flower  of  flowers,  she  did  not  fiul. 
"Woe's  me !  I  will  be  Jew  and  blasphemer 

If  the  good  god  of  Love  do  not  prevail 
To  bring  me  to  thy  grace,  oh !  thou  most  fair. 

My  lady  and  my  lord !  alas  for  wail ! 
How  many  days  and  how  much  sufferance  ? 

Oh !  would  to  God  that  I  had  never  seen 
Her  face,  nor  had  beheld  her  dancing  so  ! 

Then  had  I  miss'd  this  wound  which  is  so  keen — 
Yea,  mortal — for  I  think  not  to  win  through 

Unless  her  love  be  my  sweet  medicine ; 
Whereof  I  am  in  doubt,  alas  for  woe  I 

Fearing  therein  but  such  a  little  chance. 
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She  was  apparell'd  in  a  Syrian  cloth^ 
My  lady : — oh !  but  she  did  grace  the  same, 

Gladdening  all  folk,  that  they  were  nowise  loth 
At  sight  of  her  to  put  their  ills  from  them. 

But  upon  me  her  power  hath  had  such  growth 
That  nought  of  joy  thenceforth,  but  a  live  flame. 

Stirs  at  my  heart, — ^which  is  her  countenance. 

Sweet-smelling  rose,  sweet,  sweet  to  smell  and  see, 
Great  solace  had  she  in  her  eyes  for  all ; 

But  heayy  woe  is  mine ;  for  upon  me 
Her  eyes,  as  they  were  wont,  did  never  fall. 

Which  thing  if  it  were  done  advisedly, 

I  would  choose  death,  that  could  no  more  appal. 

Not  caring  for  my  life's  continuance. 


TOHMASO  BUZZnOLA,  DA  FAENZA. 

SONNST. 

He  is  in  awe  of  7ns  Ladg, 

EVEN  as  the  moon  amid  tiie  atan  dstk  rind 
HJer  lovelier  i^lendoor  of  eioeedii^  igfatf— 
Even  80  m j  lady  aeema  tiie  queen  and  head     * 

Among  all  other  ladiea  in  mj  ogfat 
Her  human  Tiflage,  Ifte  an  angel's  made^ 

Is  glorious  eyen  to  beauty's  perfect  height; 
And  with  her  simple  bearing  soft  and  staid 

All  secret  modesties  of  soul  unite. 
I  therefore  feel  a  dread  in  loving  her ;        ^ 
Because  of  thinking  on  her  excellence. 
The  wisdom  and  the  beauty  which  she  has. 
I  pray  her  for  the  sake  of  God, — ^whereas 
I  am  her  servant,  yet  in  sore  suspense 
Have  held  my  peace, — ^to  have  me  in  her  care. 


NOFFO  BONAGUIDA. 


SONNBT. 

He  is  enjoined  to  pure  Love. 

A  SPIRIT  of  Love,  with  Love's  intelligeuee, 
Maketh  his  sojourn  alwaj  in  my  bre&st, 
Maintaining  me  in  perfect  joy  and  rest ; 
Nor  could  I  live  an  hour,  were  he  gone  thence : 
Through  whom  my  love  hath  such  full  permanence 
That  thereby  other  loves  seem  dispossessed. 
I  have  no  pain,  nor  am  with  sighs  oppress'd, 
So  calm  is  the  benignant  influence. 
Because  this  spirit  of  Love,  who  speaks  to  me 
Of  my  dear  lady's  tenderness  and  worth. 

Says :  "  More  than  thus  to  love  her  seek  thou 

not, 
Even  as  she  loves  thee  in  her  wedded  thought ; 
But  Honour  her  in  thy  heart  delicately  : 
For  this  is  the  most  blessed  joy  on  earth.' 


» 


LIPPO  PASCm  Di?  BASDI. 

SomrsT* 

He  soUeUs  a  Lady's  Fawmn. 

yLTlTESiT  Hum  as  prone  to  yield  onto  mjpmjer 
Y  f       The  Hiingy  sweet  lirgai,  which  I  ask  ol 

thee, 
As  to  repeat,  with  all  homifitj, 
^' Fray  you  go  hence,  and  of  your  speedb  forbear;" — 
Then  nnto  joy  might  I  my  heart  prepare. 
Having  my  followB  in  sabseryiency ; 
But,  for  that  thou  contemn'st  and  mockest  me, 
Whether  of  life  or  death  I  take  no  care ; 
Because  my  heart  may  not  assuage  its  drouth 
Nor  ever  may  again  rojoice  at  all 

Till  the  sweet  fece  bend  to  be  felt  of  man, — 
Till  tenderly  the  beautiful  soft  mouth 

I  kiss  by  thy  good  leave ;  thenceforth  to  call 
Blessing  and  triumph  Love's  extremest  ban. 


SEE  PACE,  NOTAIO  DA  FIOBENZA. 

Sonnet. 

A  Betum  to  Love, 

AFRESH  content  of  fresh  enamQuring 
Yields  me  afresh,  at  length,  the  sense  of 
song. 
Who  had  well-nigh  forgotten  Love  so  long  : 
But  now  my  homage  he  will  have  me  hring. 
So  that  mj  life  is  now  a  joyful  thing. 
Having  new-found  desire,  elate  and  strong, 
In  her  to  whom  all  grace  and  worth  helong. 
On  whom  I  now  attend  for  ministering. 
The  countenance  rememhering,  with  the  limhs, 
She  was  all  imaged  on  my  heart  at  once 
Suddenly  hy  a  single  look  at  her : 
Whom  when  I  now  hehold,  a  heat  there  seems 
Within,  as  of  a  suhtle  fire  that  runs 

Unto  my  heart,  and  remains  huming  there. 


NICCOLO  DEGLI  ALBIZZI. 


PaoLONQBD  Sonnet, 


When,  the  Troops  were  returning  from  Milan. 

IF  you  could  see,  feir  brother,  how  dead  beat 
The  fellows  look  who  come  through  Borne  to- 
Black  jellow  smoke-dried  liaages, — you'd  say 
They  thought  their  hast«  at  going  all  too  fleet. 
Their  empty  victual -waggon  8  up  the  street 
Over  the  bridge  dreadfully  eound  and  swaj ; 
Their  eyes,  as  hang'd  men's,  turning  the  wrong 

And  nothing  on  their  backs,  or  hcadit,  or  feet.      ^ 
One  sees  the  ribs  and  all  the  skeletone  ,  H 

Of  their  gaunt  horses ;  and  a  sorry  sight 
Are  the  torn  saddles,  eramm'd  with  straw  and  stones. 

They  are  ashamed,  and  march  throughout  the 

Stumbling,  for  hunger,  on  their  marrowbones  ; 

Like  barrels  rolling,  jolting,  in  this  plight. 
Their  arms  all  gone,  not  even  their  swords  are  saved ; 
And  each  as  silent  as  a  man  being  shared. 


FBANCESCO  DA  BAEBERINO. 

I. 
Blank  Vbbsb.* 

A  Virgin  declares  Tier  Beauties, 

DO  not  conceiye  that  I  shall  here  recount 
All  mj  own  heauty :  yet  I  promise  you 
That  you,  by  what  I  tell,  shall  understand 
All  that  befits  and  that  is  well  to  know. 

My  bosom,  which  is  very  softly  made. 
Of  a  white  even  colour  without  stain. 
Bears  two  fair  apples,  fragrant,  sweetly-savour'd, 
Ghither'd  together  from  the  Tree  of  Life 
The  which  is  in  the  midst  of  Paradise. 
And  these  no  person  ever  yet  has  touchM ; 
For  out  of  nurse's  and  of  mother's  hands 
I  was,  when  God  in  secret  gave  them  me. 
These  ere  I  yield  I  must  know  well  to  whom ; 
And  for  that  I  would  not  be  robb'd  of  them, 
I  speak  not  all  the  virtue  that  they  have ; 
Yet  thus  far  speaking : — ^blessed  were  the  man 

*  Extracted  from  his  long  treatise,  in  unrhymed  verse  and 
in  prose,  **  Of  the  Government  and  Conduct  of  Women ; " 
(De?  Bofgimento  e  dei  Cottumi  deUe  Donne.) 
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lo  once  should  toucli  them,  were  it  but  a  litUe  ;- 
them  I  say  not,  tor  that  Diight  not  be. 

My  girdle,  clipping  pleaBwe  round  about, 
Over  niy  clear  dresa  even  unto  my  knees 

igs  down  with  sweet  precision  tenderly  ; 
jiiid  under  it  Virginity  abides. 
Fiutbful  and  simple  and  of  plain  belief 
She  IB,  with  hep  fair  garland  bright  like  gold ; 
And  very  fearfid  if  she  overhears 
Speech  of  heraelf;  the  wherefore  ye  perceiya 
That  I  speak  soft  lest  she  be  made  ashamed. 

1,0 1  tiiis  is  she  who  hath  fbrcompuiy 
The  Sod  of  Glod  and  UoUier  of  the  Son ; 
Lo  I  this  a  she  yiha  dta  with  numy  in  heaven; 
Lo !  this  is  ehe  with  whom  are  few  on  earth. 
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n. 

Sentenze.* 

Of  Sloth  against  Sin, 

THEEE  is  a  vice  which  oft 
I've  heard  men  praise ;  and  divers  forms  it 
has; 
And  it  is  this.     Whereas 
Some,  by  their  wisdom,  lordship^  or  repute, 

When  tumults  are  afoot, 

Might  stifle  them,  or  at  the  least  allay, — 

These  certain  ones  will  say, 
"  The  wise  man  bids  thee  fly  the  noise  of  men." 

One  says,  "  Wouldst  thou  maintain 

Worship, — avoid  where  thou  may!st  not  avail ; 

And  do  not  breed  worse  ail 
By  adding  one  more  voice  to  strife  begun." 

Another,  with  this  one, 

Avers,  "  I  could  but  bear  a  small  expense. 

Or  yield  a  slight  defence." 
A  third  says  this,  "  I  could  but  offer  words." 

*  This  and  the  three  following  pieces  are  extracted  from 
his  **  Documents  of  Love"  {Documenti  dPAmore). 
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Or  one,  whose  tongae  records 

UnwOliiigl J  his  own  iMuse  heart,  will  say, 

'^  m  not  he  led  astray 
To  hear  a  hand  in  others'  life  or  dealih.'' 

Hiey  hare  it  in  their  teeth ! 

For  unto  this  each  man  is  pledged  and  hound ; 

And  this  thing  shall  he  fi>und 
Entered  against  him  at  the  Judgment  Day. 
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m. 

Sbntenze. 

Of  Sins  in  Speech. 

NOW  these  four  things,  if  thou 
Consider,  are  so  bad  that  none  are  worse. 
First, — among  counsellors 
To  thrust  thyself,  when  not  caJl'd  absolutely. 

And  in  the  other  three 

Many  offend  by  their  own  evil  wit. 

When  men  in  council  sit. 
One  talks  bec^ause  he  loves  not  to  be  still ; 

And  one  to  have  his  will ; 

And  one  for  nothing  else  but  only  show. 

These  rules  were  weU  to  know. 
First  for  the  first,  for  the  others  afterward. 

Where  many  are  repaired 

And  met  together,  never  go  with  them 

Unless  thou'rt  call'd  by  name. 
This  for  the  first :  now  for  the  other  three. 
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What  tmlj  thou  doat  bcc 

Turn  in  thy  mind,  and  faithfully  report ; 
And  in  the  plmneat  sort 
,  Thj  wisdom  may,  proffer  thy  counselling. 

There  ia  another  thing 

Belongs  hereto,  the  which  ia  on  this  wise. 

If  one  should  ask  advice 
Of  thine  for  his  own  aeod  whale'et  it  be, — 

This  is  my  word  to  thee : — 

Deny  it  if  it  he  not  elearly  of  use ; 

Or  turu  to  some  esLtuse 
That  may  seem  fair,  and  thou  shall  have  done  well. 
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Of  Importunities  and  JVottftJegome  Prions. 

THEKE  is  B  vice  prevaiJa 
Concerning  which  I'll  set  you  on-yonr  gnard ; 
And  other  four,  which  liard 
It  were  (aa  maj  be  thought)  that  I  should  blame. 

Some  think  that  stiD  of  <A«)n-— 

Wlate'er  is  s^d — some  ill  speech  lies  beneath : 

And  this  to  them  is  death : 
Whereby  we  plainly  may  perceive  their  sins. 

And  now  let  others  wince. 

One  sort  there  is,  who,  thinking  that  they  please, 

(Because  no  wit's  in  tliese,) 
Where'er  you  go,  will  atiek  to  yon  all  day, 

And  answer,  (when  you  say, 

"  Don't  let  me  tire  you  out  1 ")  "  Oh  nevermind — 

Say  nothing  of  the  kind, — 
It's  quite  a  pleaaure  to  be  where  you  are  !" 
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A  second,— when,  as  far 

As  he  could  follow  job,  the  whole  day  long 

He's  sung  yoa  his  dull  mag. 
And  yon  for  courtesy  have  home  with  it, — 

Win  think  youVe  had  a  treat. 

A  third  will  take  lua  special  snug  delight, — 

Some  day  youVc  come  in  sight 
Of  some  great  thought  and  got  it  well  in  view,- 

JuBt  then  to  drop  on  3rou. 

A  fourth,  for  any  insuh  you've  received 

Will  nay  he  ii  so  grieved. 
And  daily  bring  the  subject  up  again. 

So  now  I  would  bo  fain 

To  show  you  your  best  course  at  all  auch  timi 

And  counsel  jou  in  rhymes 
That  you  yourself  ofiend  not  in  likewise. 

In  tbese  four  cases  Ucs 

This  help : — to  tbiuk  upon  your  own  affair. 

Just  showing  here  and  there 
By  juBt  a  word  that  you  are  listening ; 

And  BtiQ  to  the  last  thing 

That's  said  to  you  attend  in  your  reply. 

And  let  the  rest  go  hy, — 
It's  quite  a  chance  if  he  remcmbera  them. 
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Yet  do  not;  all  the  same,      / 
D«iy  your  ear  to  any  speech  of  weight. 
But  if  importunate 

The  speaker  is,  and  will  not  he  denied, 

Just  turn  the  speech  aside 

When  you  can  find  some  plausihle  pretence  ; 

For  if  you  have  the  sense, 
By  a  quick  question  or  a  sudden  douht 

You  may  so  put  him  out 

That  he  shall  not  rememher  where  he  was  ; 

And  hy  such  means  you'll  pass 
Upon  your  way  and  he  weU  rid  of  him. 

And  now  it  doth  heseem 

I  give  you  the  adwe  I  promised  you. 

Before  you  have  to  do 
With  men  whom  you  must  meet  continually, 

Take  notice  what  they  he ; 

And  so  you  shall  find  readily  enough 

If  you  can  win  their  love. 
And  give  yourself  for  answer  Yes  or  No. 

And  finding  Yes,  do  so 

That  still  the  love  hetween  you  may  increase. 

Yet  if  they  he  of  these 
Whom  sometimes  it  is  hard  to  understand, 
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Let  some  slight  cause  be  plami'd. 

And  seem  to  go, — so  jou  shall  leani  their  will ; 

And  if  but  (me  sit  still 
As  'twere  in  thought, — then  go,  unless  he  eaU. 

Lasd  jy  if  insult  gall 

Your  Mend^  this  is  the  course  that  yon  should 
take. 

At  first  'tis  weQ  you  make 
As  much  lament  thereof  as  you  think  fit, — 

Then  speak  no  more  of  it, 

Unless  himself  should  bring  it  up  again ; 

And  then  no  more  refrain 
From  full  discourse,  but  say  his  grief  is  yours. 
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V. 

Sentenzb. 

Of  Caution, 

SAY,  wouldst  thou  guard  thy  son, 
That  sorrow  he  may  shun  ? 
Begin  at  the  beginning 
And  let  him  keep  from  sinning. 
Wouldst  guard  thy  house  ?    One  door 
Make  to  it,  and  no  more. 
Wouldst  guard  thine  orchard-wall  ? 
Be  free  of  fruit  to  all. 


M 
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L 
Caitzoios. 

Hia  PortraU  of  his  Lady,  Angkla  of  Vmnna. 

I  LOOK  at  the  crisp  golden-threaded  hair 
Whereof,  to  thrall  m j  heart,  Love  twists  a  net ; 
Using  at  times  a  string  of  pearls  for  hait, 
And  sometimes  with  a  single  rose  therein. 
I  look  into  her  ejes  which  unaware 

Through  mine  own  eyes  to  my  heart  penetrate ; 
Their  splendour,  that  is  excellently  great, 
To  the  sun's  radiance  seeming  near  akin, 
Yet  from  herself  a  sweeter  light  to  win. 
So  that  I,  gazing  on  that  lovely  one, 

Discourse  in  this  wise  with  my  secret  thought : — 
"  Woe's  me  !  why  am  I  not. 
Even  as  my  wish,  alone  with  her  alone  ? — 
That  hair  of  hers,  so  heavily  uplaid. 
To  shed  down  braid  by  braid, 
nd  make  myself  two  mirrors  of  her  eyes 
Within  whose  light  all  other  glory  dies." 
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I  look  at  the  amorous  beautiful  mouth, 
The  spacious  forehead  which  her  locks  enclose, 
The  small  white  teeth,  the  straight  and  shapely 
nose, 
And  the  clear  brows  of  a  sweet  pencilling. 
And  then  the  thought  within  me  gains  full  growth, 
Saying,  "  Be  careful  that  thy  glance  now  goes 
Between  her  lips,  red  as  an  open  rose. 

Quite  full  of  every  dear  and  precious  thing ; 
And  listen  to  her  gracious  answering, 
Bom  of  the  gentle  mind  that  in  her  dwells. 
Which  from  all  things  can  glean  the  nobler  half. 
Look  thou  when  she  doth  laugh 
How  much  her  laugh  is  sweeter  than  aught  else.*' 
Thus  evermore  my  spirit  makes  avow 
Touching  her  mouth ;  till  now 
I  would  give  anything  that  I  possess, 
Only  to  hear  her  mouth  say  frankly,  "  Yes.'' 

I  look  at  her  white  easy  neck,  so  well 

From  shoulders  and  from  bosom  lifted  out ; 
And  at  her  round  cleft  chin,  which  beyond  doubt 
No  fancy  in  the  world  could  have  design'd. 
And  then,  with  longing  grown  more  voluble, 

"  Were  it  not  pleasant  now,"  pursues  my  thought, 

**  To  have  that  neck  within  thy  two  arms  caught 

And  kiss  it  till  the  mark  were  left  behind?" 

Then,  urgently :  "  The  eyelids  of  thy  mind 

Open  thou  :  if  such  loveliness  be  given 

To  sight  here, — what  of  that  which  she  doth  hide  ? 


^^^^^^H       Only  the  wondrous  ride  ^^H 

^^^^^^^^f  Of  sun  and  planets  through  (he  visible  heaven  ^^^ 

'  Tells  ns  that  therebe^nd  is  ParadiM.   ■ 
Thus,  if  thou  fii  thine  eyes. 
Of  K  -tmtli  oertainly  thon  most  infer 
Tb^  ts^ry  esrthly  joy  abides  in  her." 

I  locA  at  the  lai^  amu,  bo  lithe  and  rOond,— 
At  the  hands,  which  are  vhite  and  roey  too, — ■ 
At  the  long  fingeis,  dasp'd  and  woven  Uuong^ 
Bright  with  the  ting  whidi  one  of  them  dott ' 

Then  my  thought  whispers :  "  Were  thy  hody  wound 
Within  those  arms,  as  loving  women's  do, 
Lt  all  thy  veins  were  bom  a  life  made  new      , 
"Whicb  thon  couMst  find  no  language  to  dedare. 
Behold  if  any  picture  can  compare 

With  her  just  limbs,  each  fit  in  shape  and  size. 
Or  match  her  angel's  colour  like  a  pearl. 
She  is  a  gentle  girl 

To  see ;  yet  when  it  needs,  her  scorn  can  rise. 
Meek,  boshfiil,  and  in  all  things  temperate. 
Her  virtue  holds  its  state ; 

In  whose  least  act  there  is  that  gift  express'd 

Which  of  all  reverence  makes  her  worthiest." 

Soft  as  a  peacock  steps  she,  or  as  a  stork 
Straight  on  herself,  taller  and  statelier: 
'Tis  a  good  sight  how  every  limb  doth  stir 
For  ever  in  a  womanly  sweet  way. 
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"  Open  thy  soul  to  see  God's  perfect  work," 
(My  thought  begins  afresh,)  "  and  look  at  her 
When  with  some  lady-friend  exceeding  fair 
She  bends  and  mingles  arms  and  locks  in  play. 
Even  as  all  lesser  lights  vanish  away, 

When  the  sun  moves,  before  his  dazzling  face. 
So  is  this  lady  brighter  than  all  these. 
How  should  she  fail  to  please, — 

Love's  self  being  no  more  than  her  loveliness  ? 
In  all  her  ways  some  beauty  springs  to  view ; 
All  that  she  loves  to  do 

Tends  alway  to  her  honour's  single  scope  ; 

And  only  from  good  deeds  she  draws  her  hope." 

Song,  thou  canst  surely  say,  without  pretence, 
That  since  the  first  fair  woman  ever  made, 
Not  one  can  have  displayed 

More  power  upon  all  hearts  than  this  one  doth ; 
Because  in  her  are  both 
Loveliness  and  the  soul's  true  excellence  : — 
And  yet  (woe's  me  !)  is  pity  absent  thence  ? 
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ElTBACT  PBOW  THE  "  DlTTAMONTO." 

(Lib.  IV.  Cap.  23.) 
Of  England,  and  of  its  Marvels. 


I 


must  make  our  way,  J 
rutua  gave  its  name  j 


NOW  to  Great  Brifnin 
Uiitfl  which  kingdom 
What  time  he  won  it  from  the  giants'  rule. 
'TiK  thought  at  fct  itfl  naniu  was  Albion, 
And  Auglia,  fi-om  a  damsel,  afterwards. 

•  I  am  quite  sony  t^er  Ihe  forEgoing  lovo-soog,  tbs 
origlail  of  nhich  is  not  perhaps  sorpasjied  by  any  poem  of  ita 
daaa  in  existence)  to  endanger  the  Eagligh  reader's  respect 
for  Fuiio  b;  these  extrocCs  from  the  DiltamaiidB,  or  "  Song 
of  the  World,"  in  irhich  he  will  find  his  own  country  endowed 
with  BODiB  aatonnding  propcrtiBs.  HowavBr,  there  are  a  few 
fine  charscterlBtic  aentences,  and  the  rest  ia  no  more  abenjd 
thanothertraveUers'tolesof  thatday  I  while  the  (able  of  oar 
Norman  line  of  kings  ia  not  withont  some  historical  iDterert. 
It  rouBt  be  remembered  that  the  love-aong  was  (he  work  of 
Fazio's  youth,  and  (ha  Dittanumdo  that  of  his  old  age,  when 

beat.  Besiden  nhat  I  have  given  relaling  to  Great  Bri(ahi, 
there  ia  a  table  of  the  Saxon  dynasty,  and  some  anrpriiiog 
facta  about  Srotland  and  Ireland  ;  as  well  as  a  eorious  passage 
initten  in  French,  and  purporting  to  be  an  account,  given  by 
■  royal  courier,  of  Edward  the  Third's 
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The  island  is  so  great  and  rich  and  fair, 
It  conquers  others  that  in  Europe  be, 
Even  as  the  sun  surpasses  other  stars. 
Many  and  great  sheep-pastures  bountifully 
Nature  has  set  there,  and  herein  more  bless'd, 
That  they  can  hold  themselves  secure  from  wolves. 
Black  amber*  also  doth  the  land  enrich, 
(Whose  properties  my  guide  Solinus  here 
Told  me,  and  how  its  colour  comes  to  it ;) 
And  pearls  are  found  in  great  abundance  too. 
The  people  are  as  white  and  comely-faced 
As  they  of  Ethiop  land  are  black  and  foul. 
Many  hot  springs  and  limpid  fountain-heads 
We  found  about  this  land,  and  spacious  plains. 
And  divers  beasts  that  dwell  within  thick  woods. 
Plentiful  orchards  too,  and  fertile  fields 
It  has,  and  castle-forts,  and  cities  fair 
With  palaces  and  girth  of  lofty  walls. 
And  proud  wide  rivers  without  any  fords 
We  saw,  and  flesh,  and  fish,  and  crops  enough. 
Justice  is  strong  throughout  those  provinces. 

I  felt  half  disposed  to  include  these,  but  was  afraid  of  over- 
loadiDg  with  such  matter  a  selection  made  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  poetic  beauty.  I  should  ifientiou  that  the  Dittamondo,  like 
Dante's  great  poem,  is  written  in  terza  rima;  but  as  perfect 
literality  was  of  primary  importance  in  the  above  extracts,  I 
have  departed  for  once  from  my  rule  of  fidelity  to  the  original 
metre. 

*  The  word  is  Gagata,  which  I  find  described  in  Alberti's 
Dictionary,  as  "  A  black,  solid,  hard,  and  shining  bitumen, 
formed  within  the  earth,  and  called  also  black  amber."  Is 
this  coal  ? 
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Now  thill  I  sair  not ;  bat  bo  atnuigc  a  tlung 

It  was  to  heu',  aod  hy  aJI  men  confirm')], 

"Hilt  it  IB  fit  U.<  note  it  a.^  T  lieai-d  ;—  | 

To  wit,  tbere  is  a  COTtain  islet  here 

AtDong  Ae  KBt,  where  folk  are  bcHii  widi  tiSa,      '^ 

9Nrt>  aa  are  foond  in  stags  and  anch-liko  hsMtK.*  " 

For  Uiia  I  Touch, — that  whoi  a  diOd  ia  freed 
FRnn  swaddling  bands,  the  mother  widwot  May 
Faaaea  dseidiere,  and  'sc^en  the  care  of  iL 

I  put  no  &ith  berm ;  but  it  is  b^ 

Amwg  diem,  how  snch  marvellous  trees  are  thera 

That  die;  grow  birds,  and  diis  is  tfaelr  solo  frmLf 

Foitj  times  eighty  is  the  drcnit  ta'en, 
'V^tb  ten  times  fifteen,  if  T  do  not  err. 

By  our  miles  reckoning  its  circumference. 
Here  every  metal  may  be  dug ;  and  here 
I  found  the  people  to  be  ^ven  to  Qod, 
Steadfast,  and  strong,  and  restive  to  constraint 

*  Medieval  BritoDS  would  eeem  realljr  to  tuve  been 
CTidited  with  Ihia  slight  peculiarily.  At  the  dege  of 
Dudietta,  Cceur-de-Lion's  baaturd  brother  a  wid  Is  havs 
pointed  out  the  prudeace  of  def^rriog  tbe  ataault,  and  to 
hkie  received  for  rejoinder  from  the  French  cnuidera, "  8«e 
now  these  faint-heirted  English  with  the  tailil"  To  which 
the  Eogliehiaan  replied, "  Yon  will  need  stout  hearts  to  keep 
near  oar  tails  when  the  auanlt  is  made." 

t  This  ia  the  Barnacle-tree,  often  described  in  old  books  of 
travels  and  natural  history,  and  which  Sir  Thomas  Browns 
cUue*  gravel;  smoDg  bis  "  Tolgu  Eirors." 
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Nor  is  this  strange,  when  one  considereth ; 
For  courage,  heauty,  and  large-heartedness, 
Were  there,  as  it  is  said,  in  ancient  days. 

North  Wales,  and  Orkney,  and  the  banks  of  Thames, 

Land's  End,  and  Stonehenge,*  and  Northumberland, 

I  chose  with  my  companion  to  behold. 

We  went  to  London,  and  I  saw  the  Tower 

Where  Guenevere  her  honour  did  defend. 

With  the  Thames  river  which  runs  close  to  it. 

I  saw  the  castle  which  by  force  was  ta'en 

With  the  three  shields  by  gallant  Lancelot, 

The  second  year  that  he  did  deeds  of  arms. 

I  beheld  Camelot  despoiFd  and  waste ; 

And  was  where  one  and  the  other  had  her  birth. 

The  maids  of  (.orbonek  and  Astolat. 

Also  I  saw  the  castle  where  Geraint 

Lay  with  his  Enid ;  likewise  Merlin's  stone. 

Which  for  another's  love  I  joy'd  to  see. 

I  found  the  tract  where  is  the  pine-tree  well 

•  The  words  are  "  Listenois"  and  "  Strangorre,"  for  which 
I  have  substituted  Land's  End  and  Stonehenge,  being  unable 
to  identify  them.  What  follows  relates  to  the  Romances  of 
the  Round  Table.  The  onlv  allusion  here  which  I  cannot 
trace  to  the  Mart  cPArthu}'  is  one  where  "  Rech"  and  "  Nida" 
are  spoken  of:  it  seems  however  that,  by  a  perversion  hardly 
too  corrupt  for  Fazio,  these  might  be  the  Geraint  and  Enid 
whose  story  occurs  in  the  Mahinogion,  and  has  been  used  by 
Tennyson  in  his  Idylls  of  the  King.  Why  Fazio  should  have 
"joyed  to  see"  Merlin's  stone  "for  another's  love"  seems 
inscrutable ;  unless  indeed  the  words  "  per  amor  altrui"  are 
a  mere  idiom,  and  Merlin  himself  is  the  person  meant. 
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And  wlieie  <rf  old  the  kiiiglil  (rf  tib0  Iklit  dllBli 
With  weeping  and  witib  laughter  kepi  the  pii^ 
What  tune  the  pitileeg  and  Mtter  dwaif 
Before  Sir  Chiwaine's  ejes  diaoourteoiislj 
'^ih  many  heavy  str^tes  led  hkn  away* 
1 8a«r  the  YaHey  whidi  Sir  Tiistram  wen 
When  haying  jJain  the  giant  hand  to  hand 
Hie  set  the  stranger  knights  from  pristm  free. 
And  last  I  Tiew'd  the  fidd,  at  Salishn^, 
Of  that  great  martyrdom  whidi  left  the  world 
Empty  of  hononry  Talonr,  and  deBght. 

So,  compasEdng  that  Island  round  and  round, 
I  saw  and  hearkenM  many  things  and  more- 
Which  might  he  &ir  to  tell  hut  which  I  hide. 
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m. 

Extract  fbom  the  "  Dittamondo" 
(Lib.  iy.  Cap.  25.) 

Of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  and  thence  of  the  Kings 
of  England,  from  William  the  First  to  Edward 

the  Third. 

THOU  well  hast  heard  that  Eollo  had  two  sons, 
One  William  Longsword,  and  the  other 
Kichard, 
Whom  thou  now  know'st  to  the  marrow,  as  I  do.* 
Daring  and  watchful,  as  a  leopard  is, 
Was  William,  fair  in  body  and  in  face, 
Beady  at  all  times,  never  slow  to  act. 
He  fought  great  battles,  but  at  last  was  slain 
By  the  earl  of  Flanders ;  so  that  in  his  place 
Bichard  his  son  was  o'er  the  people  set. 
And  next  in  order,  lit  with  blessed  flame 
Of  the  Holy  Spirit,  his  son  follow'd  him 
Who  justly  lived  'twixt  more  and  less  midway, — 
His  father's  hkeness,  as  in  shape  in  name. 

*  The  speaker  here  is  the  poet's  guide  Solinus,  (a  histori- 
cal and  geographical  writer  of  the  third  century,)  who  bears 
the  same  relation  to  him  which  Virgil  bears  to  Dante  in  the 
CDfiimcdia. 
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So  unto  him  succeeded  as  his  heir 

Bobert  the  Frank,  high-counsell'd  and  august : 

And  thereon  following,  I  proceed  to  tell 

How  William,  who  was  Eobert's  son,  did  make 

The  realm  of  England  his  co-heritage. 

The  same  was  brave  and  courteous  certainly. 

Generous  and  gracious,  humble  before  Qod, 

Master  in  war  and  versed  in  counsel  too. 

He  with  great  following  came  from  Normandj 

And  fought  with  Harold,  and  so  left  him  slain, 

And  took  the  realm  and  held  it  at  his  wUl. 

Thus  did  this  kingdom  change  its  signiorj ; 

And  know  that  all  the  kings  it  since  has  had 

Onlj  from  this  man  take  their  origin. 

Therefore,  that  thou  may'st  quite  forget  its  past, 

I  saj  this  happen'd  when,  since  our  Lord's  Love, 

Some  thousand  years  and  sixty  were  gone  by. 

While  the  fourth  Henry  ruled  as  emperor, 

This  king  of  England  fought  in  many  wars 

And  wax'd  through  all  in  honour  and  account. 

And  William  Rufus  next  succeeded  him  ; 

Tall,  strong,  and  comely -limb'd,  but  therewith  proud 

And  grasping,  and  a  killer  of  his  kind. 

In  body  he  was  like  his  father  much, 

But  was  in  nature  more  his  contrarv 

Than  fire  and  water  when  they  come  together ; 

Yet  so  far  good  that  he  won  fame  in  arms, 

And  by  himself  risk'd  many  an  enterprise 

All  which  he  brought  with  honour  to  an  end. 
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Also  if  he  were  bad,  he  gat  great  ill ; 

For,  chasing  once  the  deer  within  a  wood, 

And  having  wander'd  from  his  company. 

Him  by  mischance  a  servant  of  his  own 

Hit  with  an  arrow,  that  he  fell  and  died. 

And  after  him  Henry  the  First  was  king. 

His  brother,  but  therewith  the  father's  like, 

Being  well  with  God  and  just  in  peace  and  war. 

Next  Stephen,  on  his  death,  the  kingdom  seized, 

But  with  sore  strife ;  of  whom  thus  much  be  said. 

That  he  was  frank  and  good  is  told  of  him. 

And  after  him  another  Henry  reign'd. 

Who,  when  the  war  in  France  was  waged  and  done, 

Pass'd  beyond  seas  with  the  first  Frederick. 

Then  Richard  came,  who,  after  heavy  toil 

At  sea,  was  captive  made  in  Germany, 

Leaving  the  Sepulchre  to  join  his  host. 

Who  being  dead,  full  heavy  was  the  wrath 

Of  John  his  brother ;  and  so  well  he  took 

Revenge,  that  still  a  moan  is  made  of  it. 

This  John  in  kingly  largesse  and  in  war 

Delighted,  when  the  kingdom  fell  to  him ; 

Hunting  and  riding  ever  in  hot  haste. 

Handsome  in  body  and  most  poor  in  heart, 
Henry  his  son  and  heir  succeeded  him. 
Of  whom  to  speak  I  count  it  wretchedness. 
Yet  there's  some  good  to  say  of  him,  I  grant ; 
Because  of  him  was  the  good  Edward  bom, 
Whose  valour  still  is  famous  in  the  world. 
The  same  was  he  who,  being  without  dread 
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Of  the  Old  Man's  Assassins,  captured  Utem, 

And  who  re[>aid  the  jester  if  he  lied.* 

The  same  was  he  who  over  seas  wrought  Bcathe 

So  inaDj  times  to  Malekdar,  and  bent 

Unto  the  Christian  rule  whole  promices. 

He  was  a  giant  of  his  body,  and  great 

And  proud  lo  view,  and  of  anch  strength  of  sonl 

Af  noTer  saddens  witL  adversity. 

Hie  reign  was  long ;  and  when  his  death  befell, 
The  second  Edward  tnount^l  to  the  throne. 
Who  was  of  one  kbd  with  his  grandfather. 
I  saj  irata  what  report  still  says  of  him, 
That  he  was  evil,  of  base  intellect. 
And  would  not  be  advised  by  any  man. 
Coneeive,  good  heart !  that  how  to  thatch  a,  roof 
With  straw, — conceive  ! — he  held  himself  expert, 
And  therein  uunstanJy  would  take  delight ! 
By  fraud  he  seized  the  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
And  what  lie  did  with  him  I  say  not  here. 
But  Uiat  he  left  him  neither  town  nor  tower. 
And  thiswise,  step  by  step,  thou  maj'st  perceive 
That  I  to  the  third  Edward  have  advanced. 
Who  now  lives  strong  and  full  of  enterprise, 
And  who  already  lias  grown  manifest 
For  t)ie  beat  Christian  known  of  in  the  world. 
Thus  T  have  told,  as  Ihou  wouldst  have  n 
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n  geaerollj  that  he  would  Dot  inffer  Ijing  evan  ■■  4 


FRANCO  SACCHETTI. 

I. 

Ball  AT  A. 

His  Talk  mth  certain  Peasant-girls. 

"  VTE  graceful  peasant-girls  and  mountain- 

X  maids, 

Whence  come  ye  homeward  through  these  evening 
shades?" 

"  We  come  from  where  the  forest  skirts  the  hill ; 

A  very  little  cottage  is  our  home, 
Where  with  our  father  and  our  mother  still 

We  live,  and  love  our  life,  nor  wish  to  roam. 

Back  every  evening  from  the  field  we  come 
And  bring  with  us  om*  sheep  from  pasturing  there/' 

"  Where,  tell  me,  is  the  hamlet  of  your  birth. 
Whose  fruitage  is  the  sweetest  by  so  much  ? 

Ye  seem  to  me  as  creatures  worship-worth, 
The  shining  of  your  countenance  is  such. 
No  gold  about  your  clothes,  coarse  to  the  touch. 

Nor  silver ;  yet  with  such  an  angel's  air ! 
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"  I  tbink  jour  beauties  might  make  great  coiDpl»Dt 
Of  being  thus  shown  over  mouat  and  dell 

Because  no  city  is  so  excellent 

But  that  your  staj  therein  were  honorable. 
In  verj  truth,  now,  does  it  like  jre  well 

To  live  so  poorlj  on  the  hill-side  here?" 

"  Better  it  hkelh  one  of  us,  pardie. 

Behind  her  flouk  to  sock  the  pusture'Stonce, 

Far  better  than  it  liketh  one  of  jo 

To  ride  unto  your  curtain'd  rooms  anti  dance. 
We  seek  no  ridies  neithiM'  gold«D  eliaiwe 

SkTB  wealdi  of  floweia  to  weave  into  our  hair." 

Btdkd,  if  I  were  now  oe  once  I  was, 
I'd  make  mjself  a  ahepherd  on  some  lull, 

And,  without  telling  anj  one,  would  pass 

Where  these  girls  went,  and  follow  at  their  will ; 
And  "  Mary"  and  "  Martin"  we  would  n 
still, 

And  I  would  be  for  ever  where  they  were. 


iDt  ^1 
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n. 

Catch. 

On  a  Fine  Day. 

"   1  j  E  stirring,  girls !  we  ought  to  have  a  run 

1  J     Look,  did  you  ever  see  so  fine  a  day? 

Fling  spindles  right  away, 

And  rocks  and  reels  and  wools : 
Now  don't  be  fools, — 
To-day  your  spinning's  done. 
Up  with  you,  up  with  you ! "    So,  one  by  one. 

They  caught  hands,  catch  who  can. 

Then  singing,  singing,  to  the  river  they  ran. 

They  ran,  they  ran 
To  the  river,  the  river ; 

And  the  merry-go-round 

Canies  them  at  a  bound 
To  the  mill  o'er  the  river. 
"  Miller,  miller,  miller, 
Weigh  me  this  lady 
And  this  other.     Now,  steady !" 
"  You  weigh  a  hundred,  you. 
And  this  one  weighs  two." 

"  Why,  dear,  you  do  get  stout ! " 

"  You  think  so,  dear,  no  doubt : 

N 
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Are  yoa  in  a  dedine  ?" 

'*  Keep  your  temper,  and  111  keep  mine." 
*'  Come,  girls/'  ("  O  thank  you,  miller !") 

**  Well  go  home  when  you  will/* 

So,  as  we  crossed  the  hill, 
A  clown  came  in  great  grief 
Crying,  ^'  Stop  iMef  I  stop  iMef ! 

0  what  a  wretch  I  am !" 

''  Well,  fellow,  here's  a  clatter  I 
Well,  what's  the  matter  ?  " 

^^  O  Lord,  O  Lord,  the  wolf  has  got  my  lamb !" 
Now  at  that  word  of  woe. 
The  beauties  came  and  dung  about  me  so 

That  if  wolf  had  but  shown  himself,  may  be 

1  too  had  caught  a  lamb  that  fled  to  me. 
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III. 

Catch. 

On  a  Wet  Day, 

AS  I  walked  thinking  through  a  little  grove, 
Some  girls  that  gather'd  flowers  kept  passing 
me, 
Saying,  "  Look  here !  look  there ! "  delightedly. 
"Ohhereitis!''    "What's  that?"   "  A  lily,  love." 
"  And  there  are  violets ! " 
"  Furthfer  for  roses !    Oh  the  lovely  pets — 
The  darling  beauties  \    Oh  the  nasty  thorn ! 
Look  here,  my  hand's  all  torn  ! " 
"  What's  that  that  jumps?"    "  Oh  don't !  it's  a 

grasshopper ! " 
"  Come  run,  come  run. 
Here's  bluebeUs ! "    "  Oh  what  fun  !" 
"  Not  that  way !  Stop  her !" 
"  Yes,  this  way !"    "  Pluck  them,  then  !" 
"  Oh,  I've  found  mushrooms !  Oh  look  here!"  "Oh, 

I'm 
Quite  sure  that  further  on  we'll  get  wild  thyme." 

"  Oh  we  shall  stay  too  long,  it's  going  to  rain ! 

There's  lightning,  oh  there's  thunder ! " 

"  Oh  shan't  we  hear  the  vesper-bell,  I  wonder?'* 
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*^  Whjy  it's  not  nonesy  you  silly  little  thing ; 

And  don't  yon  hear  the  nightingales  that  sing 

Fhf  away  0  die  awayV^ 

'' I  feel  so  funny !    Hush!" 

''Why,  where?  what  is  it  then?"   <' Ah!  in  that 

l)ush!" 
So  every  giil  here  knocks  it,  shakes  and  shocks  it. 
Tin  with  llie  stir  lliey  make 
Out  skurries  a  great  snake. 
''OL(«d!   Ome!   Akck!   Ahme!  aLiek!" 
They  scream,  and  llien  all  ran  and  scream  again, 
And  then  in  heavy  drops  down  comes  the  rain. 

Each  running  at  the  other  in  a  fright. 

Each  trying  to  get  hefbre  llie  oilier,  and  crying 

And  flying,  stumhlmg,  tumhling,  wrong  or  right ; 

One  sets  her  knee 

There  where  her  foot  should  be  ; 

One  has  her  hands  and  dress 

All  smother'd  up  with  mud  in  a  fine  mess  ; 

And  one  gets  trampled  on  by  two  or  three. 

What's  gathered  is  let  fall 

About  the  wood  and  not  pick'd  up  at  all. 

The  wreaths  of  flowers  are  scattered  on  the  ground  ; 

And  still  as  screaming  hustling  without  rest 

They  run  this  way  and  that  and  round  and  round, 

She  thinks  herself  in  luck  who  runs  the  best. 

I  stood  quite  still  to  have  a  perfect  view, 
And  never  noticed  till  I  got  wet  through. 


ANONYMOUS  POEMS. 

I. 

Sonnet. 

A  Lady  laments  for  Tier  lost  Lover,  by  similitude 

of  a  Falcon. 

ALAS  for  me,  who  loved  a  falcon  well ! 
So  well- 1  loved  him,  I  was  nearly  dead : 

Ever  at  mj  low  call  he  bent  his  head. 
And  ate  of  mine,  not  much,  but  all  that  fell. 
Now  he  has  fled,  how  high  I  cannot  tell. 

Much  higher  now  than  ever  he  has  fled. 

And  is  in  a  fair  garden  housed  and  fed ; 
Another  lady,  alas !  shall  love  him  well. 
O  my  own  falcon  whom  I  taught  and  rear'd ! 

Sweet  bells  of  shining  gold  I  gave  to  thee 
That  in  the  chase  thou  shouldst  not  be  afeard. 

Now  thou  hast  risen  like  the  risen  sea. 
Broken  thy  jesses  loose,  and  disappear'd. 

As  soon  as  thou  wast  skilPd  in  falconry. 
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One  /peaks  of  the  Beginning  of  his  Love. 

iHIS  fairest  one  of  aU  tLc  stars,  whoso  San 
For  ever  lit,  roj  inner  epirit  filia, 
Came  to  me  firat  one  day  between  the  hilU. 


T 


I  wonder'd  very  mucli ;  but  God  the  Lord 

Swd,  "  From  Our  Virtue,  to !  this  light  is  pour'd." 

So  ill  a  dream  it  eeeoi'd  that  1  woa  led 

By  a  great  Master  to  a  garden  spread 

With  lilien  underfoot  and  overhead. 
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IIL 
Ballata. 

One  speaks  of  his  False  Lady. 

WHEN  the  last  greyness  dwells  throughout 
the  air 
And  the  first  star  appears, 
Appeared  to  me  a  lady  very  fair. 

I  seem'd  to  know  her  well  by  her  sweet  air ; 

And,  gazing,  I  was  hers. 
To  honour  her,  I  followed  her  :  and  then.  .  .  . 
Ah !  what  thou  givest,  God  give  thee  again, 
Whenever  thou  remain'st  as  I  remain. 
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IV. 
Ballaxa. 

One  gpeales  of  his  Feigned  and  BstA  Low. 

FE  no  lore  1>onie  b  j  me, 
Neidier  because  I  care 
To  find  tbat  thou  art  feir, — 
To  giye  another  pain  I  gaze  on  thee. 

And  now,  lest  such  as  thought  that  thou  cooldst 
move 

Mj  heart,  should  read  this  verse, 
I  will  say  here,  another  has  my  love. 

An  angel  of  the  spheres 

She  seems,  and  I  am  hers ; 

Who  has  more  gentleness 

And  owns  a  fairer  face 
Than  any  woman  else, — at  least,  to  me. 

Sweeter  than  any,  more  in  all  at  ease. 

Lighter  and  lovelier. 
Not  to  disparage  thee ;  for  whoso  sees 

May  like  thee  more  than  her. 

This  vest  wiQ  one  prefer 
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And  one  another  yest. 
To  me  she  seems  the  best, 
And  I  am  hers,  and  let  what  will  be,  be. 

For  no  love  borne  by  me,  • 

Neither  because  I  care 
To  find  that  thou  art  fair, — 
To  give  another  pain,  I  gaze  on  thee. 


I 
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Of  True  and  False  Sinffing. 

A  LITTLE  wild  bird  Boraetimos  at  mj  ea; 
Sings  bis  own  little  versea  verj'  clear: 
Others  sing  louder  tlmt  I  do  not  hear. 

For  singing  loudly  is  not  singing  well  ( 
But  ever  bj  the  song  that's  soft  and  low 

The  master-singer's  Tcjice  is  plain  to  tell. 
Few  have  it,  and  yet  aU  are  masters  now. 

And  each  of  them  can  trill  out  what  he  calls 

His  ballads,  canzonets,  and  madrigals. 

The  worid  with  masters  is  so  cover'd  o'er, 
There  is  no  room  for  pupils  any  more. 


PART    11. 
DANTE  AND   HIS   CIRCLE. 

/.  DANTE  ALIGHIERL 
II,  GUIDO  CAVALCANTL 

III.  CINO  DA  PISTOIA. 

IV,  DANTE  DA  MAIANO. 
V,  CECCO  ANGIOLIERI. 

VL  GUIDO  ORLANDI 
VIL  BERNARDO  DA  BOLOGNA. 
rilL  GIANNI  ALFANI. 
IX,  DINO  COMPAGNI. 
X.  LAPO  GIANNI 
XL  DINO  FRE8C0BALDI, 
XII.  GIOTTO  DI  BONDONE, 
XIIL  SIMONE  DALV  ANTELLA, 
XIV,  GIOVANNI  QUIRING. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  PART  II. 

IN  the  second  division  of  this  volume  are  included 
all  the  poems  I  could  find  which  seemed  to  have 
value  as  being  personal  to  the  circle  of  Dante's  friends, 
and  as  illustrating  their  intercourse  with  each  other. 
Those  who  know  the  Italian  collections  from  which  I 
have  drawn  these  pieces  (many  of  them  most  obscure) 
will  perceive  how  much  which  is  in  fact  elucidation 
is  here  attenapted  to  be  embodied  in  themselves,  as 
to  their  rendering,  arrangement,  and  heading:  since 
the  Italian  editors  have  never  yet  paid  any  of  them, 
except  of  course  those  by  Dante,  any  such  attention ; 
but  have  printed  and  reprinted  them  in  a  jumbled 
and  disheartening  form,  by  which  they  can  serve  little 
purpose  except  as  testi  di  lingua — dead  stock  by 
whose  help  the  makers  of  dictionaries  may  smother 
the  language  with  decayed  words.  Appealing  now 
I  believe  for  the  first  time,  though  in  a  new  idiom, 
from  their  once  living  writers  to  such  living  readers 
as  they  may  find,  they  require  some  preliminary 
notice. 

The  Vita  Nuova  (or  Autobiography  of  Dante's 
youth  till  about  his  twenty-seventh  year)  is  already 
well  known  to  many  in  the  original,  oV  by  means  of 
essays  and  of  English  versions  partial  or  entire; 
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though  I  believe  there  is  oot  one  of  the  latter  whicl^^^^l 
has  been  published  In  any  full  sense  uf  the  word.    I^^^^^l 
it,  therefore,  and  on  all  accounts,  unneceBsary  to  aay  ^^^* 
much  more  of  it  here  than  it  anja  for  itself.    Wedded 
to  its  exquUite  and  intimate  beauties  are  personal 
peculiaritiea  which  excite  wonder  and  conjecture,  beet 
replied  to  in  the  words  which  Beatrice  herself  is  made 
to  uttor  in  the  Vommedia :  "  Qnesfi  Ju  tal  nella  sua 
vita  nuova.''*     Thus  then  young  Dante  was.     All 
that  seemed  possible  to  bo  done  hero  for  iha  woi^ 
was  tfl  translate  it  in  as  free  and  clear  a  form  as  was 
consistent  with  fidelity  to  its  meaning ;  to  ease  it,  as 
^^_  far  as  poMible,  from  notes  and  encumbrances ;  and  to    ^^^ 

accompany  it  for  the  first  time  with  those  poems  ironi.^^^H 
Dante's  own  lyrical  series  which  have  reference  to  its^^^H 
events,  as  well  as  with  such  native  commentary  (bq  ^^^H 

I  to  speak)  as  might  he  afforded  by  the  writings  of  those  ^^^| 

with  whom  its  author  was  at  that  time  in  familiar  ^^^| 
intercourse.  Not  chiefly  to  Dante,  then,  of  whom  ^^^| 
so  much  is  known  to  all  or  may  readily  be  found  ^^^H 
written,  hut  to  the  vai^ous  other  members  of  hift^^^H 
circle,  these  few  pages  should  be  devoted.  ^^^H 

It  may  be  noted  here,  however,  Iiow  necessary  ^^^H 


a  knowledge  of  the  Vita  Nuova  is  to  the  fidi 
comprehension  of  the  part  borne  by  Beatrice  in  the 
Cmnmedia.  Moreover,  it  is  only  from  the  perusal  of 
its  earliest  and  then  undivulged  eelf-communingB 
that  we  con  divine  llie  whole  bitterness  of  wrong 
to  such  a  Boul  as  Dante's,  its  poignant  sense  of 
abandonment,  or  its  deep  and  jealous  refuge  ia 
memory.  Above  all,  it  is  here  that  we  find  the  first 
manifestations  of  that  wisdom  of  obedience,  that 
natural  breath  of  duty,  which  afterwords,  in  the 
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Commedia,  lifted  up  a  mighty  voice  for  warning  and 
testimony.  Throughout  the  Vita  Nuova  there  is  a 
strain  like  the  first  falling  murmur  which  reaches 
the  ear  in  some  remote  meadow^  and  prepares  us  to 
look  upon  the  sea. 

Boccaccio,  in  his  Life  of  Dante,  tells  us  that  the 
great  poet,  in  later  h'fe,  was  ashamed  of  this  work 
of  his  youth.  Such  a  statement  hardly  seems 
reconcilahle  with  the  allusions  to  it  made  or  implied 
in  the  Commedia;  hut  it  is  true  that  the  Vita  Nuova 
is  a  book  which  only  youth  could  have  produced, 
and  which  must  chiefly  remain  sacred  to  the  young; 
to  each  of  whom  the  figure  of  Beatrice,  less  lifelike 
than  lovelike,  will  seem  the  friend  of  his  own  heart. 
Nor  is  this,  perhaps,  its  least  praise.  To  tax  its 
author  with  effeminacy  on  account  of  the  extreme 
sensitiveness  evinced  by  this  narrative  of  his  love, 
would  be  manifestly  unjust,  when  we  find  that,  though 
love  alone  is  the  theme  of  the  Vita  Nuova,  war 
already  ranked  among  its  author^s  experiences  at  the 
period  to  which  it  relates.  In  the  year  1289,  the 
one  preceding  the  death  of  Beatrice,  Dante  served 
with  the  foremost  cavalry  in  the  great  battle  of 
Campaldino,  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  when  the 
Florentines  defeated  the  people  of  Arezzo.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  next  year,  1290,  when  for  him,  by  the 
death  of  Beatrice,  the  city  as  he  says  "  sat  solitary," 
such  refuge  as  he  might  find  fi'om  his  grief  was 
sought  in  action  and  danger :  for  we  learn  from  the 
Commedia  (Hell,  C.  xxi.)  that  he  seiTed  in  the  war 
then  waged  by  Florence  upon  Pisa,  and  was  present 
at  the  surrender  of  Caprona.  He  says,  using  the 
reminiscence  to  give  life  to  a  description,  in  his 
great  way : — 
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"  I've  aeen  the  troupa  out  of  Caproim  go 

On  terms,  affrighted  thus,  when  on  the  gpc 
Thej  foond  IbemselTBS  with  foemen  mimpaaa'd  w 

rT'.m-r'o  7\™.. 
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A  word  should  be  Baid  here  of  the  title  of  Dante's 
antohiography.  The  adjective  Nuovo,  naova,  or 
Ifove1!o,jioveUa,M\ersiily  New,  is  often  uaed  lij  Dante 
and  other  early  writers  in  the  sense  of  yowvj.  This 
baa  induced  some  editors  of  the  Vita  Nuova  to  eipliun 
the  title  as  meaning  Early  Lift.  I  should  be  glad 
on  some  accounts  to  adopt  this  supposition,  as  every- 
thing is  a  gain  which  increases  cleamesa  to  the  modern 
reader ;  but  on  consideration  I  think  the  more  mystical 
interpretation  of  the  words,  as  ^i!w  ij/e,  (in  reference 
to  thfttrevulsion  of  his  being  which  Dante  so  minutely 
describes  as  having  occurred  simultaneously  with 
his  first  sight  of  Beatrice,)  appears  the  primary  one, 
and  therefore  the  most  necessary  to  be  ^ven  in  BM 
translation.  The  probabihty  may  be  that  both  woAj 
meant,  but  this  I  cannot  convey.* 

•  I  most  hazard  here  (to  relieve  the  first  page  of  my 
transtalioo.  tiom  a  long  iiot«)  a  suggestion  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  roust  puzzliug  passage  in  the  vbola  I'ila  NvBva, — that 
sentence  just  Bt  the  outset  whii^hEUja."  Lb  gloriou  donna  delU 
miamente,  1b  quale  fu  chiamata  da  molti  Beatrice,  i  quali  non 
Bapeano  che  si  chlamare."  On  (his  passage  alUbecomnientatora 
Kem  helpless,  turning  it  about  and  sometimes  adopting  altera- 
tions not  to  b«  foaad  in  any  oncieat  manuscript  of  the  work. 
Ttie  words  mean  literaUy, "  The  glorioos  lady  of  my  mind  who 
was  called  Beairiee  by  many  who  knew  not  how  she  was 
called."  This  presents  the  obvions  difficulty  that  the  lady's 
name  really  mu  Beatrice,  and  that  Dante  throughout  uses 
that  name  himself.  In  the  textof  my  Tetsioa  I  have  adopted, 
as  a  rendering,  the  one  of  Iha  Tarioui  compromisEs  which 
seemed  to  give  the  most  beauty  to  the  meaning.  But  itoccuTB 
to  me  that  a  less  Irrational  escape  out  of  the  difficnity  tbiti 
•ny  I  have  seen  suggested  may  possibly  b-   " 
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Among  the  poets  of  Dante's  circle,  the  first  in 
order,  the  first  in  power,  and  the  one  whom  Dante 
has  styled  his  "  first  friend,"  is  Guido  Cavalcanti, 
bom  about  1250,  and  thus  Dante's  senior  bj  some 
fifteen  years.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  there  is 
some  inaccuracy  about  the  statement,  often  repeated, 
that  he  was  Dante's  fellow-pupil  under  Brunetto 
Latini ;  though  it  seems  certain  that  they  both 
studied,  probably  Guido  before  Dante,  with  the  same 
teacher.  The  Cavalcanti  family  was  among  the  most 
ancient  in  Florence;  and  its  importance  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  in  1280,  on  the  occasion  of 
one  of  the  various  missions  sent  from  Some  with  the 
view  of  pacifying  the  Florentine  factions,  the  name 
of  "  Guido  the  son  of  Messer  Cavalcante  de'  Caval- 
canti" appears  as  one  of  the  sureties  offered  by  the 
dty,  for  the  quarter  of  San  Piero  Scheraggio.  His 
father  must  have  been  notoriously  a  sceptic  in  matters 
of  religion,  since  we  find  him  placed  by  Dante  in  the 
sixth  circle  of  Hell,  in  one  of  the  fiery  tombs  of  the 

this  passage  with  the  close  of  the  sonnet  at  page  275  of  the 
Vita  Nuova,  beginning, "  I  felt  a  spirit  of  Love  begin  to  stir,*' 
in  the  last  line  of  which  sonnet  Love  is  made  to  assert  that  the 
name  of  Beatrice  is  Zjove,  Dante  appears  to  have  dwelt 
on  this  fancy  with  some  pleasure,  from  what  is  said  in  an 
earlier  sonnet  (page  233)  about  **  Love  in  his  proper  form**  (by 
which  Beatrice  seems  to  be  meant)  bending  over  a  dead  lady. 
And  it  is  in  connection  with  the  sonnet  where  the  name  of 
Beatrice  is  said  to  be  Love,  that  Dante,  as  if  to  show  us  that 
the  Love  he  speaks  of  is  only  his  own  emotion,  enters  into  an 
argument  as  to  Love  being  merely  an  accident  in  substance, — 
in  other  words,  "  Amore  e  il  cor  gen  til  son  una  cosa."  This 
conjecture  may  be  pronounced  extravagant;  but  the  Vita 
Nuova,  when  examined,  proves  so  full  of  intricate  and  fantastic 
analogies,  even  in  the  mere  arrangement  of  its  parts,  (much 
more  than  appears  on  any  but  the  closest  scrutiny,)  that  it 
seems  admissible  to  suggest  even  a  whimsical  solution  of  a 
difficulty  which  remains  unconquered. 
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unbeliever.  Tbat  Gutdo  shared  this  bercej  wafl 
popular  belief,  as  is  pkiu  from  an  anecdote 
BoccQccio  which  I  sliall  give ;  and  Horae  corroboration 
of  Buch  reports,  at  anj  rate  as  applied  to  Guido's 
youth,  EeemB  capable  of  being  gathered  from  an 
extremely  obscure  poem  which  I  have  translated  on 
that  account  (at  page  373)  as  clearly  as  I  found 
possible.  It  must  be  admitted,  howefer,  that  there 
is  to  the  full  as  muesli  devotional  as  sceptical  tendency 
implied  here  and  there  in  his  writings ;  while  the 
presence  of  either  is  Teiy  rare.  We  may  also  set 
against  sueh  a  charge  the  fact  that  Diuo  Compagni 
refers,  aa  will  be  seeo,  to  his  having  undertokea  a 
reUgious  pilgrimage.  But  indeed  he  seems  to  have 
been  in  ail  things  of  that  fitful  and  vehement  nature 
vrbicb  would  impress  otliers  always  Htrongly,  butoAen 
in  opposite  ways.  Self-reliant  pride  gave  its  colour  to 
bU  his  moods  ;  mating  bis  exploits  as  a  soldier 
frequently  abortive  through  the  headstrong  ardour  of 
partisanship,  and  causing  the  perversity  of  a  logician 
to  prevail  in  much  of  his  amorous  poetry.  The 
writings  of  his  contemporaries,  as  well  as  his  own, 
tend  to  show  him  roah  in  war,  fickle  in  love,  and 
presumptuous  iu  belief;  but  also,  by  the  same  eon- 
curreut  testimony,  ho  was  distinguished  by  great 
personal  beauty,  high  accomplislinienls  of  all  kinds, 
and  daring  nobility  of  soul.  Kot  unworthy,  fur  all 
the  weakness  of  his  strength,  to  have  been  the  object 
of  Dante's  early  emulation,  the  first  friend  of  his 
youth,  and  his  precursor  and  jellow- labourer  in  the 
creation  of  Italian  Poetry. 

In  the  year  1287,  when  Guido  cannot  have  been 
much  more  than  seventeen  years  of  ago,  a  last  attempt 
was  made  iu  Florence  to  reconcile  the  Guelb  aod-— 
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Ghibellines.     With  this  view  several  alliances  were 
formed  between  the  leading  families  of  the  two  fac- 
tions ;  and  afnong  others,  the  Guelf  Cavalcante  de' 
Cavalcanti  wedded  his  son  Guide  to  a  daughter  of 
the  Ghibelline  Farinata  degli  Uberti.      The  peace 
was  of  short  duration ;   the  utter  expulsion  of  the 
Ghibellines  (through  French  intervention  solicited 
by  the  Guelfs)  following  almost  immediately.      In 
the  subdivision,  which  afterwards  took  place,  of  the 
victorious    Guelfe    into    so-called  "  Blacks"    and 
"  Whites,'*  Guide  embraced  the  White  party,  which 
tended  strongly  to  Ghibellinism,  and  whose  chief  was 
Vieri  de'  Cerchi,  while  Corso  Donati  headed  the 
opposite  faction.      "V^Tiether  his  wife  was  still  living 
at  the  time  when  the  events  of  the  Vita  Nuova  oc- 
curred, is  probably  not  ascertainable  ;  but  about  that 
time  Dante  tells  us  that  Guide  was  enamoured  of  a 
lady  named  Oiovanna  or  Joan,  and  whose  Christian 
name  is  absolutely  all  that  we  know  of  her.     How- 
ever, on  the  occasion  of  his  pilgrimage  to  Thoulouse, 
recorded  by  Dino  Compagni,  he  seems  to  have  con- 
ceived a  fresh  passion  for  a  lady  of  that  city  named 
Mandetta,  who  first  attracted  him  by  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  his  Florentine  mistress.      Thoulouse 
had  become  a  place  of  pilgrimage  from  its  laying 
claim  to  the  possession  of  the  body,  or  part  of  the 
body,  of  Saint  James  the  Apostle ;  though  the  same 
supposed  distinction  had  already  made  the  shrine  of 
Compostella  in  GaUicia  one  of  the  most  famous 
throughout  all  Christendom.     That  this  devout  jour- 
ney of  Guide's  had  other  results  besides  a  new  love, 
will  be  seen  by  the  passage  fi*om  Compagni's  Chro- 
nicle.    He  says : — 

"  A  young  and  noble  knight  named  Guido,  son  of  Messer 
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CaTiilcanW  CaTalcaiiti,^fuU  of  courage  and  conrtesy,  but 
disdainful,  sotitary ,  and  devoted  to  scudy,— was  a  foe  to 
Heaser  Corso  (Dooati)  and  had  many  times  cast  about  (o 
do  him  hurt.  Mesaor  Coreo  feared  him  exceedingly,  aa 
knowing  him  to  be  of  a  great  ^lirit,  and  sought  W  assasai- 
nate  him  on  a  pilgrim^^  which  Guido  made  w  (he  shrine 
of  St.  James;  but  be  might  not  compass  it.  Wherefore, 
having  returned  to  Florence  and  being  made  aware  of  this, 
Gnido  incited  many  youths  ngainiit  Messer  Corso.and  these 
promised  to  stand  by  him.  Who  being  one  day  on  horseback 
with  cerlBJnof  the  house  of  the  Cercbi,  and  having  a  jatelin 
in  his  hand,  spurred  bis  horse  against  Messer  Corso,  think- 
ing to  be  follDwed  by  the  Cerchi  that  so  tlieir  companies 
might  eng^e  each  other;  uid  ho  running  in  on  his  horse 
east  the  javelin,  which  missed  ita  aim.  And  with  Messer 
Coraowere  Simon  bis  son,  a  strong  and  daring  youth,  and 
Ceccbino  de'  Bardi,  who  with  many  others  pursued  Guido 
with  drawn  swords;  but  not  overtaking  him  they  threw 
stones  nfter  him,  and  also  others  were  thrown  at  him  from 
the  windows,  whereby  hu  was  woanded  in  the  hand.  &aA 
by  this  matter  hate  yiaa  increased.      And  Messer  Corso 

rke  great  scorn  of  Messer  Vieri,  calling  him  the  Ass  of 
Gate;  because,  albeit  a  very  handsome  man,  ha  was 
but  uf  blunt  wit  and  no  great  speaker.  And  therefor? 
Messer  Corso  would  bhj  oiten,  '  To-day  the  Ass  of  the 
Gate  has  brayed,'  and  so  greatly  disparage  him ;  and 
Guido  he  called  Cadcchia.'  And  thus  it  was  spread  abroad 
of  the  jBtifiltan;  and  especially  one  named  Scampolino 
reported  worse  things  than  were  said,  that  so  the  Cerchi 
might  be  provoked  to  engage  tbe  Donati." 

to  Cavaleanti. 

a  wooden  peg  orpin.  A  passage  in  Boccaccio  savi,  "He  had 
tied  his  Bag  to  astrong  woailen  pin,"  (canij'ta.)  Thus  Guide, 
from  his  mental  superiority,  mit:bt  be  said  to  be  the  Pin  to 
which  the  Ass,  Meaner  Vicri,  was  tethered  at  the  Gale,  (that 
ii,  the  Gate  of  San  Fictro,  near  which  he  lived. )  However, 
it  seems  quite  as  likely  that  the  nickname  was  founded  on  a 
popular  phrase  by  which  one  who  fails  in  iny  undertaking  is 
said  "  to  run  bis  rear  on  a  peg,"  (iJurr  dtlahmtn  caricrAto.) 
The  haughty  Corso  Donati  himself  went  by  the  name  of 
Makfammi  or  "  Do-m«-h«rm,"  For  an  account  of  his  death 
in  130T,  which  proved  in  keeping  with  bis  turbulent  life,  sea 
Dino  Compngiii'a  Cknnudi,  or  the  Peamm  of  Giovanni 
Fioreotino  (Gior.  nar.  Nov.  S.) 


^^m    '    The  praise 
^^V    ftwards  to  Gu 
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The  praise  which  Compagni,  his  contemporary, 
ftwards  to  Guido  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  fore- 
going extract,  receives  additioaal  value  when  viewed 
In  connection  with  tlie  sonnet  addressed  !«  him  hy 
the  same  writer  (aee  page  355),  where  we  fiad  that 
he  could  t«tl  him  of  his  fQulta. 

Such  scenes  as  the  one  related  above  had  become 
common  things  in  Florence,  which  kept  on  its  course 
from  bad  to  worse  till  Pope  Boniiaee  VIH  resolved 
on  sending  a  legate  to  propose  certain  amendments 
in  its  scheme  of  government  by  Priori  or  represen- 
tBl4Tes  of  the  voi'ious  arts  and  companies.  These 
propoaalB,  however,  were  bo  ill  received,  that  the 
legale,  who  arrived  in  Florence  in  the  month  of 
J'nne,  1300,  departed  shortly  afterwards  greatly  in- 
censed, leaving  the  cityimder  a  papal  interdict.  In 
&e  ill -considered  tumults  whi-ch  ensued  we  again 
liear  of  Guido  Cavalconti. 


Corso  DonnCi  with  his  foDuwEirB,  and  also  tbose  of  the  bouse 
of  the  Cerehi  and  their  followers,  Ri-ing  armed  to  the  faneral 
of  a  Udy  of  the  Frescohaldi  family,  this  parlv  defjing  that 

SI  their  looks  would  have  assailed  one  another ;  whereby 
1  those  who  were  at  tho  funeral  having  risen  up  tumul- 
tuously  aad  fled  each  to  his  house,  tbe  whole  city  got 
mider  anna,  both  factiomt  assembling  in  great  i]iimt)ers,a.t 
their  respective  bouses.  Messer  Gentile  de^Cerchi,  Quido 
Carolcanti,  Baldinuccio  and  Coreo  Adimari,  Baschiero 
della  Tosa  and  Naldo  Gherardini,  with  their  comrades  an^ 
adherents  on  horse  and  on  Riot,  hastened  to  St.  Peter's 
Gate  In  the  house  of  the  Donati.  Not  finding  them 
there  they  went  on  to  San  Pier  Maggiore,  where  Messer 
Corso  was  with  his  friends  and  followers ;  by  whom  they 
were  encountered  and  put  to  flight,,  with  many  wounds  and 
witb  mach  shame  to  the  party  of  the  Cerchi  and  to  their 

By  this  time  we  may  conjecture  as  probable  that 
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Dante,  in  the  ardnoua  positicin  which  he  then  fiDe4' 
SB  chief  of  the  nine  Pfior!  on  whom  the  governmeiC 
of  Florence  devolved,  had  resigned  for  far  other 
cares  the  sweet  intcrcwnrse  of  thought  and  poetry 
which  he  once  held  with  that  first  friend  of  his  who 
hod  now  hecome  so  Actions  a.  citizen.  Yet  it  i» 
impossible  to  saj  how  much  of  the  old  feeling  may 
Htill  hnve  survived  in  Dante's  mind  when,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1300  or  beginning  of  1301,  it  became 
hb  duty,  as  a  faithful  magiatrate  of  the  repubhc,  to 
add  his  voice  to  those  of  his  colleagues  in  pmnouno- 
ing  a  sentence  of  haniahment  on  the  heads  of  both 
the  Black  and  Wiate  factions,  Giiido  Cavalcanti 
being  included  among  the  tatter.  The  Florcntinot 
had  been  at  lost  provoked  almost  to  demand  tlut< 
course  from  their  governors,  by  the  discovery  of  k 
conspiracy,  at  the  heaii  of  wliich  was  Corso  Donad, 
(while  among  its  leading  members  was 
Bardi,  once  the  hushand  of  Beatrice  Portiuari),  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  the  Pope 
public  to  a  French  peace-maker 
shamefiilly  free  it  ft'ona  its  intestii 
peare  therefore  that  the  immediate 
to  which  both  sides  w 
the  "  Block"   party, 


o  subject  the  re» 
[Pacure)  and  an 
e  broils.  It  api^ 
cause  of  the  ezita 
e  subjected  lay  entirely  with 
the   leaders   of   which   were 
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banished  to  the  Caatello  dcUa  Pieve  in  the  wild  dis- 
trict of  Massa  Tiabferia,  while  those  of  the  "  White" 
fiiction  were  sent  to  Sarznna,  probably  (for  mors 
than  one  place  hears  the  name)  in  the  Genovesato,  i 
"  But  this  party"  (writes  Villani)  "  remained  a  leOB 
time  in  exile,  being  recalled  on  account  of  the  un- 
hoalthiness  of  the  place,  which  made  that  GuJda 
Cavalcand  returned  with  a  Bickness,  whereof  he 
died.     And  of  him  was  a  great  Iobb  ;  seeing  that  ho 
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was  a  man,  as  in  philosophy,  so  in  many  things 
deeply  versed;  but  therewithal  too  fastidious  and 
prone  to  take  offence."  His  death  apparently  took 
place  in  1301. 

When  the  discords  of  Florence  ceased,  for  Guido, 
in  death,  Dante  also  had  seen  their  native  city  for 
the  last  time.  Before  Guide's  return  he  had  under- 
taken that  embassy  to  Rome  which  bore  him  the 
bitter  fruit  of  unjust  and  perpetual  exile :  and  it  will 
be  remembered  that  a  chief  accusation  against  him 
was  that  of  favour  shown  to  the  ^Tiite  party  on  the 
banishment  of  the  factions. 

Besides  the  various  affectionate  allusions  to  Guido 
in  the  Vita  Nuova,  Dante  has  unmistakeably  re- 
ferred to  him  in  at  least  two  passages  of  the  (7om- 
meclia.  One  of  these  references  is  to  be  found  in 
those  famous  lines  of  the  Purgatory  (C.  xi.)  where 
he  awards  him  the  palm  of  poetry  over  Guido 
Guinicelli  (though  also  of  the  latter  he  speaks  else- 
where with  high  praise,)  and  implies  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  seem,  a  consciousness  of  his  own  su- 
premacy over  both. 

"  Lo,  Cimabue  thought  alone  to  tread 

The  lists  of  painting ;  now  doth  Giotto  gain 

The  praise,  and  darkness  on  his  glory  shed. 
Thus  hath  one  Guido  from  another  ta*en 

The  praise  of  speech,  and  haply  one  hath  pass'd 
Through  birth,  who  from  their  nest  will  chase  the 
twain." — Catlet's  TranskUion, 

The  other  mention  of  Guido  is  in  that  pathetic 
passage  of  the  Hell  (C.  x.)  where  Dante  meets 
among  the  lost  souls  Cavalcante  de'  Cavalcanti : — 

"  All  roundabout  he  look'd,  as  though  he  had 
Desire  to  see  if  one  was  with  me  else. 
Bat  after  hk  surmise  was  all  extinct. 
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He  weeping  said :  '  If  tbrongb  (bis  dimgeoo  blind 

Ttiou  goes[  bj  [ofiin-ess  of  iotuliecl, — 

Where  ismj'  son,  aad  wherefore  tinl  wilb  thee?' 

And  1 1.>  him  :  'OF  myself  come  I  Dot ; 

He  who  there  waiteUi  leads  me  Ihoro'  here, 

Wbom  haply  id  disdain  your  Guide  had." 

Rained  npright  of  a  Budden,  cried  he  :  '  How 
Did'Bt  say  He  iad?    Is  he  noCliving  still ? 
Doth  not  the  sweet  light  strike  upun  bis  eyes  V 
When  he  perceived  a  uertain  hesitance 
Which  1  was  making  ere  I  should  reply, 
He  fell  supine,  and  £rtli  appear'd  no  more.'' 

Dante,  however,  conveys  his  answer  afterwards  to  the  | 
apirit  of  Guido'a  father,  through  another  of  the  ci 
detuned  also  related  to  Ouido,  Forinata  degli  Uberd, 
witi  whom  lie  haa  been  speaking  meanwhile : — 

"  Then  I,  as  in  compnnction  for  my  fault. 
Said :  '  Now  then  sball  ye  tell  that  fallen  oae 
Tli«  sun  la  Btill  united  with  the  quick. 
And,  if  I  erat  was  dumb  to  the  rcapiinse, 
I  did  it,  make  him  know,  because  I  thought 
Yet  on  the  error  you  have  solved  fur  me.' " 

(TranilaUd  by  W.  M.  RoSSETtlOt 

•  Virgil,  Dante's  guide  tbrongh  Hell.  Any  prBjudico 
which  Guldo  eulertslned  against  Tirgil  depended,  no  doubt, 
only  on  bia  Btrong  desire  tasee  the  Lstiu  longasge  give  pLut, 
in  poetry  and  literature,  to  a  perfected  Italian  idiom. 

t  These  passages  are  extracted  from  a  literal  blault  verse 
transladoQof  the  InfenaaiaAe  by  my  brother,  which  is  as  yet 
in  MS.,  hut  which  1  trust  may  before  long  see  the  li|[h[ ;  as  I 
believe  such  a  work  not  to  lie  aaperflnoas  even  now.  notwith- 
standing the  many  extBliug  venuouB  of  (.be  QKBrnaiia.  Il  ia 
long  since  Mr.  Gary  led  the  way  with  a  gnoii  but  rather  free 
rendering,  more  perhaps  in  the  spirit  of  that  day  than  of  this, 
and  accompanied  by  notes  and  other  editorial  mailer  wbtdi 
are  among  the  clearest  and  moit  complete  thst  Dante's  worii 
has  ever  received.  Mr.  C«yloy'a  version,  of  much  more  recent 
date,  seems  to  me  to  have  now  occupied  (and  that  without 
much  likelihood  of  its  being  luperaeded)  ihe  peat  which  la 
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The  date  which  Dante  fixes  for  his  vision  is  Good 
Friday  of  the  year  1300.  A  year  later,  his  answer 
must  have  heen  different.  The  love  and  friendship 
of  his  Vita  Nuova  had  then  hoth  left  him.  For  ten 
years  Beatrice  Fortinari  had  heen  dead,  or  (as  Dante 
says  in  the  Convitd)  "  Uved  in  heaven  with  the 
angels  and  on  earth  with  his  soul."  And  now,  dis- 
tant and  probably  estranged  from  him,  Guide  Caval- 
canti  was  gone  too. 

Among  the  Tales  of  Franco  Sacchetti,  and  in 
the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio,  are  two  anecdotes  re- 
lating to  Guide.  Sacchetti  tells  us  how,  one  day 
that  he  was  intent  on  a  game  at  chess,  Guide  (who 
is  described  as  '^  one  who  perhaps  had  not  his  equal 
in  Florence")  was  disturbed  by  a  child  playing 
about,  and  threatened  punishment  if  the  noise  con- 
tinued. The  child,  however,  managed  slily  to  nail 
Guide's  coat  to  the  chair  on  which  he  sat,  and  so 
had  the  laugh  against  him  when  he  rose  soon  after- 
wards to  fidfil  his  threat.  This  may  serve  as  an 
amusing  instance  of  Guide's  hasty  temper,  but 
is  rather  a  disappointment  after  its  magniloquent 

fidelity,  for  the  use  of  English  readers  who  read  for  the  sake 
of  poetry.  Dr.  Carlyle*s  prose  translation  takes  other  ground, 
that  of  word-for-word  literality,  for  which  it  presupposes  prose 
to  be  indispensable.  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  my  brother's 
work  yields  nothing  to  his,  however,  in  minute  precision  of 
this  kind ;  and  if  so,  it  can  hardly  be  doubtful  that  its  being 
in  blank  verse  is  a  great  gain,  even  as  adding  the  last  refine- 
ment to  exactness  by  showing  the  division  of  the  lines ;  but 
of  course  also  on  the  hi^er  poetic  ground.  I  do  not  forget 
that  a  version  already  exists,  by  Mr.  Pollock,  professing  a  like 
aim  with  my  brother's ;  and  must  again  express  a  hope  that 
publicity  will  shortly  afibrd  to  all  an  opportunity  of  judging 
the  claims  of  the  new  attempt.  I  may  here  also  acknowledge 
my  obligations  to  my  brother  for  viJuable  suggestions  and 
assistance  in  the  course  of  my  present  work. 
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heading,  which  sets  forth  how  "  Guido  Cavolcai 
being  a  man  of  great  valour  and  a  pbUosi^hi 
d  by  the  cunning  of  a  child." 
The  ninlh  Talc  of  the  sixth  Day  of  the  Decameron 
relates  a  repartee  of  Guido's,  which  has  all  the  pro- 
foand  platitude  of  nio<IiKyal  wit.  Ab  the  anecdote, 
however,  is  interesting  on  other  grounds,  I  trai 

UL(  in  past  times  tbere 
n  goodly  and  praiseworthy  customs  irn  une  oi 
which  ia  now  left,  thanka  to  avarice  whieh  has  so  increased 
with  riches  that  it  has  driven  them  all  away.  Among  the 
which  was  one  whereby  the  gentlemen  of  the  ontskirta 
were  wont  to  assemble  together  in  divers  places  throne- 
out  Florence,  and  tn  tiuiit  Ibeir  fellowships  to  a  certain 
nmnber,  haviDg  heed  to  compuse  them  of  such  as  could 
fitly  discharge  Ibe  expense.  Of  whom  lo^tay  one,  and  to- 
morrow annUier,  and  so  all  in  turn,  laid  ubles  each  on 
his  own  day  for  all  the  fellowship.  And  Id  such  wUe 
often  they  did  honour  to  strangers  of  worship  and  also  to 
citizens.  They  all  dressed  alike  at  least  oocc  in  the  year, 
and  the  most  notable  aponn^  them  rode  together  through 
the  city ;  also  at  seasons  they  beld  passages  of  arms,  aJnd 
■pecially  on  the  principal  feast-days,  or  whenever  any 
news  of  victory  or  other  glad  tidings  had  reached  the  city. 
And  among  tkete  fellosrsbipB  was  one  headed  by  Messar 
Betto  Brunellescbi,  into  tbe  which  Klesser  Betto  and  his 
companions  had  oft«n  intrigued  lo  draw  Guido  di  Mesier 
Cavalcaote  de'  Cavalcanti ;  and  this  not  without  cause, 
teeing  tbal  not  only  be  was  one  of  the  best  logiciaos  thai 
Ibe  world  held,  and  a  surpassing  natural  philoeopherj{fbr  the 
whicb  things  the  fellowship  catcd  little,)  but  also  be  ex- 
eeeded  in  beauty  and  courtesy,  and  was  of  great  gifts  as  a 

rker;  and  everything  that  it  pleased  him  to  dn,  and 
best  betnme  a  gentleman,  be  did  better  than  any 
Other;  and  was  e^tcceding  rich  and  knew  well  lo  solicit 
with  honourable  worils  whomsoever  he  deemed  worthy. 
Bat  Messer  Betto  had  ikecerlMea  able  tosaccned  in  enlist- 
tng  him ;  and  he  and  his  companions  believed  that  this 
was  through  Guide's  much  pondering  which  divided  him 
bom  other  men.  Also  because  be  held  somewhat  of  tba 
opinion  of  the  Epicureans,  it  waa  said  among  the  vaJgH 
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sntt,  that  his  speculations  were  oi^  to  oast  about  whether 
he  might  find  that  there  was  no  God.  Now  on  a  certain 
day  Guido  having  left  Or  San  Mlchele,  and  held  along  the 
Corso  degli  Adimari  as  far  as  San  Giovanni  (which  often* 
times  was  his  walk) ;  and  coming  to  the  great  marble 
tombs  which  now  are  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Beparata, 
but  were  then  with  many  others  in  San  Giovanni;  he 
being  between  the  porphyry  columns  which  are  there 
among  those  tombs,  and  the  gate  of  San  Giovanni  which 
was  locked; — it  so  chanced  that  Messer  Betto  and  his 
fellowship  came  riding  up  by  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Bepa- 
rata,  and  seeing  Guido  among  the  sepulchres,  said, '  liOt 
us  go  and  engage  him.'  Whereupon,  spurring  their 
horses  in  the  &shion  of  a  pleasant  assault,  they  were  on 
him  almost  before  he  was  aware,  and  beean  to  say  to  him. 
*  Thou,  Guido,  wilt  none  of  our  fellowship ;  but  lo  now ! 
when  thou  shalt  have  found  that  there  is  no  God,  what 
wilt  thou  have  done  ? '  To  whom  Guido,  seeing  himself 
hemmed  in  among  then,  readily  replied,  <  Gentlemen,  ye 
are  at  home  here,  and  may  say  what  ye  please  to  me.' 
Wherewith,  setting  his  hand  on  one  of  those  high  tombs^ 
being  very  light  of  his  person,  he  took  a  leap  and  was 
over  on  the  other  side;  and  so  having  freed  himself 
from  them,  went  his  way.  And  they  all  remained  bewil* 
dered,  looking  on  one  another ;  and  began  to  say  that  he 
was  but  a  shallow-witted  fellow,  and  that  the  answer  he 
had  made  was  as  though  one  should  say  nothing ;  seeing 
that  where  they  were,  they  had  not  more  to  do  tnan  other 
citizens,  and  Guido  not  less  than  they.  To  whom  Messer 
Betto  turned  and  said  thus  :  '  Ye  yourselves  are  shallow- 
witted  if  ye  have  not  understood  him.  He  has  civilly  and 
in  few  words  said  to  us  the  most  uncivil  thing  in  the 
world ;  for  if  ye  look  well  to  it,  these  tombs  are  the  homes 
of  the  dead,  seeing  that  in  them  the  dead  are  set  to  dwell; 
and  here  he  says  that  we  are  at  home  ;  giving  us  to  know 
that  we  and  all  other  simple  unlettered  men,  in  comparison 
of  him  and  the  learned,  are  even  as  dead  men ;  wherefore, 
being  here,  we  are  at  home.'  Thereupon  each  of  them 
nnderstood  what  Guido  had  meant,  and  was  ashamed; 
nor  ever  again  did  they  set  themselves  to  engage  him. 
Also  from  that  day  forth  they  held  Messer  Betto  to  be  a 
subtle  and  understanding  knight." 

In  the  above  story  meDtion  is  made,  of  Guido 
Cavalcanti's  wealthy  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
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at  that  time  tbe  fiiinily  was  very  rich  and  powerfiil;. 
On  this  account  I  am  diapnacd  tn  question  wbethn 
the  Canzone  at  page  370  (n-liere  the  author  speaks  of 
his  poTertj)  can  reaUy  be  Guido's  work,  though  I 
have  included  it  as  being  interesting  if  rightly  attri- 
buted to  him ;  and  it  is  possible  that,  wlieu  exiled, 
he  may  bare  suffered  fur  the  time  in  purse  as  well  bb.^ 
person.  About  three  years  after  bis  death,  on  tW 
10th  June,  1304,  the  Black  party  plotted  togeth«' 
and  set  fire  to  the  quarter  of  Florence  chiefly  held 
by  their  adfersaries.  In  this  conflagration  the 
houses  and  possessions  of  the  Cavalcanti  were  almost 
entirely  destroyed ;  the  flames  in  that  neighbourbood 
(aa  Dino  Compagni  records)  gaining  rapidly  in  oon- 
sequeuce  of  the  great  number  of  waxen  images  in 
the  Virgin's  abrine  at  Or  San  Michele ;  one  of  which, 
no  doubt,  was  the  verj  image  resembling  his  lady  to 
which  Guide  refers  in  a  sonnet  (see  page  333.) 
After  tbis,  their  enemies  succeeded  in  finally  expel- 
ling from  Florence  tlio  Cavalcanti  family,"  gready 
impoverished  by  this  monstrous  fire  in  which  neariy 
two  thousand  bouses  were  consumed. 

Gnido  appears,  by  various  evidence,  to  have  written, 
besides  his  poems,  a  ti'eatise  on  Philosophy  and  another 
on  Oratory,  but  his  poems  only  have  sui-vived 
day.     As  a  poet,  he  has  more  individual  life  of  h» 
own  than  belongs  to  any  of  his  predecessors ;  by  ftr 

•  With  them  were  expelled  the  adll  man  poworfnl  Gb«- 
nidini,  aJBO  great  auOarera  by  tb«  confligrstion ;  wbo,  OM 
being  driven  from  their  own  counlrv,  became  the  Tonnder*  of* 
the  andenC  Geraidina  fkmilv  in  Irefuid.  The  CavalFantl  rfr* 
appear  now  and  then  in  later  Enropoia  hinorj;  ind  eapa- 
Cially  *e  bear  of  a  iMond  Guido  Cavaleanli,  who  aJu  culti- 
vate poetrv,  and  travelled  to  cnllei^l  bookeror  the  Ambroaiail 
Librar/i  aiid  who,  in  1563,  vieitcd  Eneland  tx  Amhaasaifair 
to  the  court  of  Elizabeth  ttom  Charlie  IX.  of  FriDce. 
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the  best  of  his  pieces  being  those  which  relate  to  him- 
self, his  loves  and  hates.    The  best  known,  however, 
and  perhaps  the  one  for  whose  sake  the  rest  have 
been  preserved,  is  the  metaphysical  canzone  on  the 
Natrn^  of  Love,  beginning,  "  Donna  mi  priega," 
and  intended,  it  is  said,  as  an  answer  to  a  sonnet  by 
Guide  Orlandi,  written  as  though  coming  from  a  lady, 
and  beginning,  ''  Onde  si  muove  e  donde  nasce 
Amore?"     On  this  canzone  of  Guide's  there  are 
known  to  exist  no  fewer  than  eight  conmientaries, 
some  of  them  very  elaborate  and  written  by  prominent 
learned  men  of  the  middle  ages  and  renaissance; 
the  earliest  being  that  by  Egidio  Colonna,  a  beatified 
churchman  who  died  in  1316;  while  most  of  the  too 
numerous  Academic  writers  on   Italian   literature 
speak  of  thb  performance  with  great  admiration  as 
Guide's  crowning  work.     A  love-song  which  acts  as 
such  a  fly-catcher  for  priests  and  pedants  looks  very 
suspicious ;  and  accordingly,  on  examination,  it  proves 
to  be  a  poem  beside  the  purpose  of  poetry,  filled  with 
metaphysical  jargon,  and  perhaps  the  very  worst  of 
Guide's  productions.     Its  having  been  written  by  a 
man  whose  life  and  works  include  so  much  that  is 
impulsive  and  real,  is  easily  accounted  for  by  scholastic 
pride  in  those  early  days  of  learning.     I  have  not 
translated  it,  as  being  of  little  true  interest;  but  was 
pleased  lately,  nevertheless,  to  meet  with  a  remarkably 
completetranslationftf  it  by  the  Kev.  CharlesT.Brooks 
of  Cambridge,  United  States.*     The  stiffness  and 
cold  conceits  which  prevail  in  this  poem  may  be  found 

*  This  translation  occurs  in  the  Appendix  to  an  Essay  on 
the  Vita  Nuova  of  Dante,  including  extracts,  by  my  iHend 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Norton,  of  Cambridge,  U.  S., — a  work  of  high 
delicacy  and  appreciation  which  originally  appeared  by  per- 
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disfiguring  much  of  what  Goido  CavaJcanti  has  1( 
while  much  beaides  is  blunt,  obscure,  and  ahnipt: 
Devcrthelcss,  if  it  need,  hardly  be  said  how  far  he  fklb 
short  of  Daute  in  rariet;  and  personal  directness,  it 
may  be  admitted  that  he  worked  worthily  at  his  ude, 
and  perhaps  before  him,  in  adding  those  qualities  to 
Italian  poetry.  That  Guido's  poems  dwelt  in  the 
mind  of  Dante  la  erident  by  his  having  appropriated 
lines  from  them,  (as  well  as  from  those  of  Goinicelli,) 
with  little  alteration,  more  than  once,  in  the  Com- 
medla.  I  should  not  forget  to  state  in  conduuon 
that  a  portrait  of  Guido  (of  which  there  is  an  engrav- 
ing, I  should  think  badly  reudered)  exista  in  tb« 
gallery  of  Florence. 

Towards  the  close  of  hia  life,  Dante,  in  his  LatiS^ 
treatise  Be  Vnti/ari  EJoquio,  again  speaks  of  him- 
self aa  the  friend  of  a  poet, — this  time  of  CiNo  da 
'PlB^olA.  In  on  early  passage  of  that  work  be  says 
that "  those  who  hove  most  sweetly  and  subtly  written 
poems  in  modem  Italian  ore  Cino  da  Fietoia  and  a 
friend  of  his."  This  friend  we  afterwards  find  to  be 
Dantehimself;  aa  among  the yorioua poetical eiamples 
quoted  are  aeveral  by  Oino  followed  in  three  instanoea 
by  lines  from  Dante'a  own  lyrics,  the  author  of  the 
latter  being  agwu  described  merely  as"  Amicus  ejus," 
In  immediat43  proximity  to  these,  or  coupled  in  t*o 
instances  with  examples  from  Dante  alone,  are  variow 
quotations  taken  from  Guido  Cavalcanti ;  but  in  dodb 
of  these  cases  is  anything  said  to  connect  Danla- 
with  him  who  was  once  "  the  first  of  hia  friends."*' 

tiooB  in  tbe  Allantu:  MnnMii,  but  bit  aince  bt 
by  the  luthur  and  privately  printed  iu  a  volu 
beaaliful  specimea  of  American  [ypography. 

*  It  ii  alao  nnlinable  that  in  Ihia  troallse  Dante  ipedu  ^iM 
Gaide  Gulaicalli  on  one  occi^dd  aa  Guiiki  Matintia     ' 
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As  commonly  between  old  and  new,  the  change  of 
Ouido's  friendship  for  Cino's  seems  doubtful  gain. 
•Cino's  poetry,  like  his  career,  is  for  the  most  part 
smoother  than  that  of  Guide,  and  in  some  instances 
it  rises  into  truth  and  warmth  of  expression ;  but  it 
conveys  no  idea  of  such  powers,  for  Ufe  or  for  work, 
as  seem  to  have  distinguished  the  "  Cavicchia"  of 
Messer  Corso  Donati.  However,  his  one  talent 
(reversing  the  parable)  appears  generally  to  be  made 
the  most  of,  while  Guide's  two  or  three  remain  un- 
certain through  the  manner  of  their  use. 

Cino's  Canzone  addressed  to  Dante  on  the  death 
of  Beatrice,  as  well  as  his  answer  to  the  first  sonnet 
of  the  Vita  Nuova,  indicate  that  the  two  poets  must 
have  become  acquainted  in  youth,  though  there  is  no 
earlier  mention  of  Cino  in  Dante's  writings  than 
those  which  occur  in  his  treatise  on  the  Vulgar 
Tongue.  To  their  younger  days  also  we  may  pro- 
seeming  to  contradict  the  preference  of  Gavalcanti  which  is 
usually  supposed  to  be  implied  in  the  passage  I  have  quoted 
from  the  Purgatory.  It  has  been  sometimes  surmised  (per- 
haps for  this  reason)  that  the  two  Guidos  there  spoken  of  may 
be  Guittone  d'Arezzo  and  Guido  Guinicelli,  the  latter  being 
said  to  surpass  the  former,  of  whom  Dante  elsewhere  in  the 
Purgatory  has  expressed  a  low  opinion.  But  I  should  think 
it  doubtful  whether  the  name  Guittone,  which  (if  not  a  nick- 
name, as  some  say)  is  substantially  the  same  as  Guido,  could 
be  so  absolutely  identified  with  it:  at  that  rate  Cino  da 
Pistoia  even  might  be  classed  as  one  Guido,  his  full  name, 
Guittoncino,  being  the  diminutive  of  Guittone.  I  believe  it 
more  probable  that  Guinicelli  and  Gavalcanti  were  then  really 
meant,  and  that  Dante  afterwards  either  altered  his  opinion, 
or  may  (conjecturably)  have  chosen  to  imply  a  change  of 
preference  in  order  to  gratify  Cino  da  Pistoia  whom  he  so 
markedly  distinguishes  as  his  friend  throughout  the  treatise, 
and  between  whom  and  Gavalcanti  some  jealousy  appears  to 
have  existed,  as  we  may  gather  from  one  of  Cino's  sonnets 
(at  page  393) ;  nor  is  Guido  mentioned  anywhere  with  praise 
by  Ciuo,  as  other  poets  arc. 
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bably  ascribe  (he  tno  Eonnets  translated  at  pagM 
310-20  of  tliis  volume.  It  might  perhaps  be  infer- 
red with  some  plausibility  that  their  ocquaiDtanodi 
was  revived  after  an  interruption  by  the  sonnet 
answer  at  pages  321-32,  and  that  tbey  afterwardB' 
corresponded  as  friends  till  the  period  of  Sante'l 
death  when  Cino  wrote  liia  elegy.  Of  the  two  Bon-i 
neta  in  which  Cino  expresses  disapprobation  of  what 
he  thinks  the  partial  judgments  ofDante'e  Commedia, 
the  first  seems  written  before  the  great  poet's  death, 
but  I  should  think  that  the  second  dated  after  that 
event,  as  the  Paradise,  to  which  it  refers,  cannot  have 
beuome  fully  known  in  ita  author's  lifetime.  An- 
other sonnet  sent  to  Dante  elicited  a  Iiatiii  epistle  in 
reply,  where  we  find  Cino  addressed  as  "  frater 
sime."  Among  Cino's  lyrical  poems  are  a  few  more 
written  in  correspondence  with  Dante,  which  I  have 
not  translated  as  beiii^  of  little  personal  interest. 

Guittoncino  de'  Sinibuldi  (fur  sueh  was  Cino's  fillip 
name)  was  born  in  Fisteia,  of  a  distinguished' 
family,  in  the  year  1270.  He  devoted  himself  earl^ 
to  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1307  was  Assessor  9\ 
Civil  Causes  in  his  native  city.  In  this  year,  and 
in  Pistoia,  the  endless  contest  of  the  "  Black "" 
"White"  factions  first  sprang  inlo  actiWty;  the 
"  Blacks  "  and  Guelfs  of  Florence  and  Lucca  driving 
out  the  "  Whites ''  and  GhibcUines,  who  had  ruled 
in  the  city  sinco  1300.  WitJi  their  accession  to 
power  came  many  iniqultiDus  laws  in  favour  of  their 
own  party ;  so  that  Cino,  as  a  lawyer  of  Ghibelline 
opinioni^,  soon  found  it  necessary  or  advisable  to 
leave  Pistoia,  for  it  seems  uncertain  whether  his 
removal  was  voluntary  or  by  proscription.  He  di- 
rected his  course  towards  Lombardy,  on  whose  coo- 
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finM  tliB  cLief  of  the  "White"  partj  in  Fi^toia, 
Filippo  VergioleBi,  still  held  tlie  fortreu>  of  Fitecchio. 
Hither  Vcrgiolesi  had  retreated  with  his  family  and 
adhereola  wheu  resistance  in  the  city  became  no 
longer  ])o».4ible ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  Cino 
came  to  join  him  notooaocountof  political  sympathy 
alone  ;  as  Selvaggia  Vergioleni,  his  daughter,  is  the 
lady  ceh^brated  throughout  the  poet's  com  positions. 
Three  years  later,  the  Vergiolesi  and  their  folio  wers, 
finding  Pitecchio  untenable,  fortified  themselves  on 
the  Monte  delta  Sambuca,  a  laftypeak  of  iho  Apen- 
nines ;  which  again  they  were  fiuatly  obliged  to 
abandon,  jieldiug  it  to  the  Guelfs  of  Fistoia  at  the 
price  of  eleven  thousand  lire.  Meanwhile  the  bleak 
air  of  the  Sambuca  had  proved  fatal  to  the  lady 
~  ilvaggia,  who  remained  buried  there,  or,  as  Cino 
eipresaea  it  in  one  of  his  poems, 

"  Cast  out  upon  the  steep  path  of  the  mountaina, 
Where  DeBtb  had  shut  her  ta  between  bard  stones." 
Over  her  cheerless  tomb  Cino  bout  and  mourned, 
as  he  has  told  us,  wbon,  after  a  prolonged  absence 
gpcnt  partly  in  France,  he  returned  through  Tuscany 
on  his  way  to  Rome.  He  had  not  been  with  Sel- 
vaggia's  family  at  the  lime  of  her  death  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that,  on  his  return  to  the  Sambuca,  the 
fortress  was  already  surrendered,  and  lier  grave 
almost  the  only  record  left  there  of  the  Vorgiolesi, 

Cino's  journey  to  Rome  was  on  account  of  his 
having  received  a  high  office  under  Ijouis  of  Savoy, 
who  preceded  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  when  he 
went  thither  to  he  crowned  in.  1310.  In  another 
three  years  the  last  blow  was  dealt  to  the  hopes  of 
the  eiiled  and  persecuted  Ghibcllines,  by  the  death 
of  the  Emperor,  attributed  sometimes  to  poison. 
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This  death  Cino  has  lameoted  in  a  Canzone.  Tt 
babi;  determined  him  to  abandon  a 
seemed  dead,  imd  return,  when  possibli 
live  city.  This  he  succeeded  in  doing  before  1319, 
08  in  that  year  we  find  him  deputed  together  with 
tax  o'ih.et  citizens,  by  the  Government  of  Pisloia,  to 
take  pos^easion  of  a  stronghold  recently  yielded  to 
them.  He  had  now  been  for  some  time  married  to 
Margherita  degli  Ughi,  of  a  very  noble  Pistoiese 
family,  who  bore  him  a  son  named  Mino,  and  four 
daughters,  Diamante,  Beatrice,  Giovanna,  and  Lom- 
barduccia.  Indeed,  this  marriage  must  have  taken 
place  before  the  death  of  Selvaggin  in  1310,  as  lu 
1325-26,  his  son  Mino  was  one  of  those  by  whose 
add  from  within,  the  Ghibelline  Caatruccio  Anlclmi- 
nelli  obtained  possession  of  Pistoia,  which  he  held 
in  spite  of  revolts  till  his  death  some  two  or  three 
years  afterwards,  when  it  again  reverted  to  tlie 
Guelfs. 

After  retumiug  to  Pistoia,  Cino's  whole  life  was 
devoted  to  the  attainnient  of  legal  and  literary  fame. 
In  these  pursuits  he  reaped  the  highest  honours, 
mid  tAugbt  at  the  universities  of  Siena,  Perugia,  and 
Florence;  having  for  his  disciples  men  who  after- 
wards became  celebrated,  among  whom  rumour  has 
placed  Petrarch,  though  on  examination  this' seems 
very  doubtful.  A  sonnet  by  Petrareb  exists,  how- 
ever, commencing  "  Fiangete  donue  e  con  voi  pianga 
Amore,"  written  as  a  lament  on  Cino's  death  and 
bestowing  the  highest  praise  on  him.  He  and  Ihb 
SelvBggia  are  also  coupled  with  Dante  and  Beatrice 
in  the  same  poet's  Trionji  d' Amort,  (cap,  4,) 

Though  established  agun  in  Piatoia,  C'ino  re- 
sided there  but  little  tiU  about  the  lime  of  his  death. 
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wluch  occnrred  in  1336-7.  His  monument,  where 
he  is  represented  as  a  professor  among  his  disciples, 
still  exists  in  the  Cathedral  of  Pistoia,  and  is  a 
medieeyal  work  of  great  interest.  Messer  Cino  de' 
Sinibuldi  was  a  prosperous  man,  of  whom  we  have 
ample  records,  from  the  details  of  his  examinations 
as  a  student,  to  the  inventory  of  his  effects  afiter 
death,  and  the  curious  items  of  his  funeral  expenses. 
Of  his  claims  as  a  poet  it  may  be  said  that  he  filled 
creditably  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the 
death  of  Dante  and  the  full  blaze  of  Petrarch's  suc- 
cess. Most  of  his  poems  in  honour  of  Selvaggia  are 
full  of  an  elaborate  and  mechanical  tone  of  complaint 
which  hardly  reads  like  the  expression  of  a  real  love ; 
nevertheless  there  are  some,  and  especially  the  son- 
net on  her  tomb  (at  page  390),  which  display  feeling 
and  power.  The  finest,  as  well  as  the  most  interest- 
ing, of  all  his  pieces,  is  the  very  beautiful  canzone  in 
which  he  attempts  to  console  Dante  for  the  death  of 
Beatrice.  Though  I  have  found  much  fewer  among 
Cino's  poems  than  among  Guide's  which  seemed  to 
call  for  translation,  the  collection  of  the  former  is  a 
larger  one.  Cino  produced  legal  writings  also,  of 
which  the  chief  one  that  has  survived  is  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Statutes  of  Pistoia,  said  to  have 
great  merit,  and  whose  production  in  the  short  space 
of  two  years  was  accounted  an  extraordinary  achieve- 
inent. 

Having  now  spoken  of  the  chief  poets  of  this 
division,  it  remains  to  notice  the  others  of  whom  less 
is  known. 

Dantk  da  Maiano  (Dante  being,  as  with  Ali- 
ghieri,  the  short  of  Durante,  and  Maiano  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fiesole)  had  attained  some  repu- 
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■te  b^>B;  hi>  h^T  Sim  going  li;  Utt  Am  ■»- 
[,  aqaroaa  tide  of  "  Ia  3ibtt  £  OaaAe."  Tb  aim 
BHB  ta  here  been  liieaaefn^theeirteHiftaaHB 
*«r  Mill  hj  Um  to  Dule  A^UorTs  dnm- 
l  Mnoet  in  Ibe  Vita  JVmom  (aee  yage  306).  AD  Ae 
f  WTiten  on  eail/  Italian  poetij  aeent  to  agrcc  in 
I  ifedilly  eeasuring  tliii  poet's  ibjines  ss  coane  and 
~  '  lal  in  nwnner ;  aerertbdeaa,  ibej  are  amueliiuea 
I  £(ljngiuibe<i  bj  a  earelen  force  not  to  be  despiseii, 
~  eren  bj  snatches  of  real  beaoly.  Of  Dante  da 
I  Jbiano'i  life  no  record  wbaterer  has  come  down  to 

IS. 

Most  literary  circles  hare  their  prodigtd,  or  irliat 
in  modem  phroae  night  be  called  their  "  scamp;" 
and  among  our  DanteaoB,  tliis  place  is  indisputablj 
filled  bj  Cecco  Akg-iolieri,  of  Siena.  Nearlj  all 
his  sonnets  (and  no  other  pieces  b;  him  tiave  been 
preserved)  relate  either  to  an  nnnatural  hatred  of  his 
&ther,  or  to  an  infatuated  love  for  the  daughter  of  a 
shoemaker,  a  certain  married  Beccltina.  It  would 
appear  that  Cecco  was  probably  enatnonrcd  of  her 
before  her  marriage  as  well  aa  afterwards,  and  we 
may  Hurmiso  that  bis  rancour  against  his  fattier  may 
have  been  partly  dependent,  in  the  first  iostancc,  on 
the  disagrcoments  arising  from  such  a  conuection. 
However,  from  an  amusing  and  lifelike  story  in  the 
BecarooroQ  (Gior.  ix.  Not,  4.)  we  learn  that  on  one 
occasion  Cecco's  father  paid  him  sis  months'  allow- 
ance in  advance,  in  order  that  he  might  proceed  to 
the  Marcn  d'Ancona.  and  join  the  suite  of  a  Papal 
Legate  who  was  bie  patron;  which  looks,  after  all,  as 
if  tho  father  hod  some  care  of  his  graceless  son. 
The  story  goea  on  to  relate  how  Cecco  (whom  Boc- 
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eaccio  describes  'as  a  handsome  and  well-bred  man) 
was  induojd  to  take  with  him  as  his  servant  a  feUow- 
gameater  with  whom  he  hcwi  formed  an  intimacy 
purely  on  aceount  of  tlio  hatred  which  each  of  the  two 
bore  his  own  father,  though  in  ofher  reapecta  they 
had  little  iii  common.  The  ri^ult  was  that  this  iellow, 
during  the  journey,  while  Ceceo  was  aalecp  at  Buon- 
conveoto,  took  all  his  money  and  loat  it  at  the  gaming- 
table, and  afterwords  managed  by  an  adroit  trick  to 
get  possession  of  his  horse  and  clothes,  leaving  him 
nothing  but  his  shirii.  Cecco  then,  ashamed  to  return 
to  Siena,  made  his  way,  in  a  borrowed  suit  and 
mounted  on  his  servant's  sorry  hack,  to  Corsignano 
where  he  had  relations;  and  there  he  stayed  till  hia 
fiither  once  more  (surely  much  to  his  credit)  made 
him  a  remittance  of  money.  Boccaccio  seems  to  say 
in  conclusion  that  Cecco  ultimately  had  bis  revenge 
on  the  thief. 

Many  both  of  Cecco's  love-sonnets  and  hate-BOn- 
neta  are  very  repulsive  from  their  display  of  powers 
perverted  often  to  base  uses  ;  while  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  some  pity  for  the  indications  they  contain 
of  self-sought  poverty,  unhappiness,  and  natural  bent 
to  ruin.  Altogether  they  Lave  too  much  curious 
individuality  to  allow  of  their  being  omitted  here. 
Their  humour  is  sometimes  strong,  if  not  well  chusen ; 
their  passion  always  forcible  from  its  evident  reality: 
nor  indeed  is  the  sonnet  which  stands  fourth  among 
my  translations  devoid  of  a  certain  delicacy.  This 
quality  is  also  to  be  discerned  in  other  pieces  which  I 
have  not  included  as  having  less  pei'sonol  interest;  but 
it  must  be  confessed  that  for  the  most  part  the  sen- 
timenta  expressed  in  Cccco's  poetry  are  either  impious 
or  licentious.     Most  of  the  sonnets  of  bis  which  are 
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in  print  ore  here  given  ;*  the  eelectioDB  conclnding 
witli  an  cxU'BordiDarj  one  in  whicli  he  propoaes  a 
sort  of  murderuua  crueade  against  all  those  who  hate 
their  iathers.  This  I  have  placed  last  (exclueive  of 
the  sonnet  to  Dant«  in  ejtile)  in  order  to  give  the 
writer  the  henefit  of  tlie  poseibilitj  that  it  was  written 
laet,  and  really  expressed  a  still  rather  blood-thirsty 
coDtrition  ;  belonging  at  best,  I  fear,  to  the  content  of 
Belf-indulgence  when  he  came  to  enjoj  his  father's 
inheritence.  But  most  likely  it  is  to  be  received  as 
the  expression  of  impudence  alone,  unless  perhaps  of 
hypocrisy. 

Oecco  Angiolieri  seems  to  have  had  poetical  inter- 
course  with  Dante  e-arly  as  well  aa  later  in  life;, 
but  even  from  the  little  that  remains,  we  may  gather 
that  Dante  soon  put  an  end  lo  any  intimacy  whii^ 
may  have  existed  between  them.  That  Cecco  already 
poetized  at  the  time  to  which  the  Vita  Namia  relates 
IB  evident  from  a  date  given  in  one  of  his  s 
the  20th  June,  1291,  and  from  his  sonnet  raising 
objcctionis  to  the  one  at  the  close  of  Dante's  autar , 
biography.  When  the  latter  was  wiitten 
probably  on  good  terms  with  the  young  Alighieri; 
but  within  no  great  while  afterwards  they  hod  dts- 
eovered  that  they  could  not  agree,  as  is  shown  by  a 
Honnet  in  which  Cecco  can  find  no  words  bad  enough 
for  Dante,  who  has  remonstrated  with  him  about 

*  It  maybementioned  (&a  provlngbowiDDcli  oTthe  poMiT 
of  this  period  still  remoing  in  US.)  tbat  Ubaldinj,  iu  his 
Gloswry  to  Barberino,  poblishod  in  1640,  citea  as  giaminsti' 
ejd  exunplvs  no  (ewa  than  twenty-tvto  ohort  fhigmuiu ftum 
Cecco  Aagiolieri,  one  of  irbiob  alone  in  to  be  foand  among  the 
■onnets  which  I  have  Ken,  ind  which  I  believe  are  the  only 
onu  In  print.    Ubaldini  quotes  tbem  from  tbe  Slruui  HSS. 
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Becchina.*  Much  later^  as  we  may  judge,  he  again 
addresses  Dante  in  an  insulting  tone,  apparently 
while  the  latter  was  living  in  exile  at  the  court  of 
Can  Grande  della  Scala.  No  other  reason  can  well 
be  assigned  for  saying  that  he  had  "  turned  Lom- 
bard ; "  while  some  of  the  insolent  allusions  seem 
also  to  point  to  the  time  when  Dante  learnt  by  ex- 
perience "  how  bitter  is  another's  bread  and  how 
steep  the  stairs  of  his  house." 

Why  Cecco  in  this  sonnet  should  describe  himself 
as  having  become  a  Eoman,  is  more  puzzling. 
Boccaccio  certainly  speaks  of  his  luckless  journey  to 
join  a  papal  legate,  but  does  not  tell  us  whether  fresh 
clothes  and  the  wisdom  of  experience  served  him  in 
the  end  to  become  so  far  identified  with  the  Church 
of  Eome.  However,  from  the  sonnet  on  his  father's 
death  he  appears  (though  the  allusion  is  desperately 
obscure)  to  have  been  then  living  at  an  abbey ;  and 
also,  from  the  one  mentioned  above,  we  may  infer 
that  he  himself,  as  well  as  Dante,  was  forced  to  sit 
at  the  tables  of  othei*s :  coincidences  which  almost 
seem  to  afford  a  glimpse  of  the  phenomenal  fact  that 
the  bosom  of  the  church  was  indeed  for  a  time  the 
refuge  of  this  shorn  lamb.  If  so,  we  may  further 
conjectm-e  that  the  wonderful  crusade-sonnet  was 
an  amende  honorable  then  imposed  on  him,  accom- 
panied probably  with  more  fleshly  penance. 

It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  if  Guido  Ca- 
valcanti's  sonnet  at  page  362,  should  happen  really 
to  have  been  addressed  to  Cecco,  (a  possibility  there 

•  Of  this  soDnet  I  have  seen  two  printed  versions,  in  both 
of  which  the  text  is  so  corrupt  as  to  make  them  very  contra- 
dictory in  important  points ;  but  I  believe  that  bv  comparing 
the  two  I  have  given  its  meaning  correctly.    (See  page  411.) 
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Buggeslcd  in  &  foot-nol^,)  he  mnst  have  become  a 
rich  man  before  the  period  of  Dante's  esUe,  as  Ute 
death  of  Guidoimmediatdy  preceded  that  cvenL  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  of  couree  nothing  likelier  th«n 
that  he  may  hare  found  himself  poor  again  before 
long,  and  may  then  (who  knows?)  have  fled  to  Rome 
for  good,  whether  with  sacred  or  profane  views. 

Though  Dotliing  indicates  the  time  of  Ceceo  An-  ■ 
giolieri's  death,  I  will  venture  to  surmise  that  he^ 
outlived  the  writing  and  revision  of  Dante's  Inferno, 
if  only  by  the  token  that  he  is  not  found  lodged  in 
one  of  its  meaner  circles.  It  is  easy  to  feel  sure  that 
no  sympathy  can  ever  have  existed  for  long  between 
Dan(«  and  a  man  lit*  Cecco ;  however  arrogantly 
the  latter,  in  his  verses,  might  attempt  \a  establish  a 
libenesH  and  even  an  equality.  We  may  accept  the 
testimony  of  ao  reverent  a  biographer  as  Boccaccio, 
that  the  Dante  of  later  years  was  far  other  than  the 
eilent  and  awe-struck  lover  of  tho  Vita  Nv<n<a  ;  but 
ho  was  still  (as  he  proudly  called  himself)  "  the 
singer  of  iEtectitude,''  and  his  that "  diadainlid  soul" 
which  made  blessed  the  mother  who  had  borne  him.* 

Leaving  to  his  fate  (whatever  that  may  have  been) 
the  Scamp  of  Dante's  Circle,  I  must  risk  the  charge 
of  a  confirmed  taste  for  slang  by  describing  Gumo 
Oblandi  aa  its  Bore.  No  otherword  could  present 
him  so  fully.  Very  few  pieces  of  his  exist  besides 
the  five  I  have  given.  In  one  of  lliese,t  he  ratls 
against  his  political  odversanea ;  in  three,}  falls  font  , 
of  his  brother  pocta;    and  in  the  remaining  one,§ 

•  "  Alma  adegnoM, 

Baaedotts  colei  che  in  U  »'  iuciniie  1" 

(/>/o™,C.vin.> 
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seems  somewhat  appeased  (I  think)  hj  a  judicious 
morsel  of  flattery.  I  have  akeadj  referred  to  a 
sonnet  of  his  which  is  said  to  have  led  to  the  com- 
position of  Guide  Cavalcanti's  Canzone  on  the  Nature 
of  Love.  He  has  another  sonnet  heginning,  "  Per 
troppa  sottiglianza  il  fil  si  rompe,"*  in  which  he  is 
certainly  enjoying  a  fling  at  somehody,  and  I  sus- 
pect at  Cavalcanti  in  rejoinder  to  the  very  poem 
which  he  himself  had  instigated.  If  so,  this  stamps 
him  a  master-critic  of  the  deepest  initiation.  Of 
his  life  nothing  is  recorded;  hut  no  wish  perhaps 
need  he  felt  to  know  much  of  him,  as  one  would  pro- 
hahly  have  dropped  his  acquaintance.  We  may  he 
ohfiged  to  him,  however,  for  his  character  of  Guido 
Cavalcanti  (at  page  351)  which  is  holdly  and  vividly 
drawn. 

Next  follow  three  poets  of  whom  I  have  given  one 
specimen  apiece.  By  Bebnabdo  da  Bologna 
(page  353)  no  other  is  known  to  exist,  nor  can  any- 
thing he  learnt  of  his  career.  Gianni  Alfani  was 
a  nohle  and  distinguished  Florentine,  a  much  graver 
man,  it  would  seem,  than  one  could  judge  from  this 
sonnet  of  his  (page  352),  which  helongs  rather  to  the 
school  of  Sir  Fandarus  of  Troy. 

DiNO  CoMPAGNi,  the  chronicler  of  Florence,  is 
represented  here  hy  a  sonnet  addressed  to  Guido 
Cavalcanti, t  which  is  all  the  more  interesting,  as 
the  same  writer's  historical  work  furnishes  so  much 
of  the  little  known  ahout  Guido.     Dino,  though  one 

*  This  sonnet,  as  printed,  has  a  gap  in  the  middle ;  let  us 
hope  (in  so  immaculate  a  censor)  from  unfitness  for  publication. 

t  Grescimbeni  {1st,  d,  Volg,  Poes,)  gives  this  sonnet  from 
a  MS.,  where  it  is  headed,  "  To  Guido  Guinicelli;"  but  he 
surmises,  and  I  have  no  doubt  correctly,  that  Cavalcanti  is 
really  the  person  addressed  in  it. 
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ai  the  noblest  citizena  of  Florenee,  was  devoted 
the  popular  cause,  and  held  auccesfivdj  Torioua  hi^ 
offices  in  the  state.  The  dat«  of  bis  birlh 
fixed,  but  he  must  have  been  at  least  thuty  in  1289, 
as  he  was  one  of  the  Priori  in  that  year,  a  post  which 
could  not  be  held  by  a  younger  man.  He  died  at 
Florence  in  1323.  Dino  hae  rather  lately  assumed 
for  the  modem  reader  a  much  more  important 
position  than  he  occupied  before  among  the  early 
Italian  poets.  I  allude  ta  the  valuable  discovery,  in 
the  Magliabocchian  Library  at  Florence,  of  a  pooir' 
by  him  in  nnna  rima  containing  309  stanzas.  It  i» 
entitled  "  L'  Intelligenza,"  and  ia  of  an  allegorieali 
nature  with  romantic  episodes.* 

I  have  jdaced  Lapo  Gianni  in  this  second  dividoib 
on  accouut  of  the  sonnet  by  Dante  (page  340)  U 
which  he  seems  undoubtedly  to  be  the  Lapo  re- 
ferred to.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  Lap» 
degli  Uberti  (faiher  of  Fazio,  and  brother-in-law  of 
Guido  Cavalcanti)  is  meant;  but  this  is  hardlj! 
possible.  Dante  and  Guido  seem  to  have  been  Id 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  Lapo  of  the  sonnet  at 
the  time  when  it  and  others  were  written  ;  whereM 
no  Uberti  can  have  been  in  Florence  after  the  year 
1267,  "hen  tho  Ghibellines  were  expelled  ;  tho 
Uherti  family  (as  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere)  being 
the  one  of  all  others  which  was  most  jealously  kepi 
afar  and  excluded  from  every  amnesty.  The  only 
information  which  I  can  find  respecting  Lapo  Gianni 
ia  the  statement  that  he  was  a  notary  by  profession. 
I  have  also  seen  it  somewhere  asserted  (though  where 


1 

not    ^^^ 


*  See  Boaaiunti  inidilt  n 


ritiiet,irc.iiarA.F.  Oiaiwn,(/'aru,  1850.)  where  ttapotn 
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I  cannot  recollect,  and  am  sure  no  authority  was 
given)  that  he  was  a  cousin  of  Dante.  We  may 
equally  infer  him  to  have  been  the  Lapo  mentioned 
by  Dante  in  his  treatise  on  the  Vulgar  Tongue,  as 
being  one  of  the  few  who  up  to  that  time  had  written 
yerses  in  piu^e  Italian. 

DiNO  Fb£BC0baij)i'8  daim  to  the  place  given  him 
here  will  not  be  disputed  when  it  is  remembered  that 
by  his  pious  care  the  seven  first  cantos  of  Dante's 
Hell  were  restored  to  him  in  exile,  after  the  Casa 
Alighieri  in  Florence  had  been  given  up  to  piUage ; 
by  which  restoration  Dante  was  enabled  to  resume 
his  work.  This  sounds  strange  when  we  reflect  that 
a  world  without  Dante  would  almost  be  a  poorer 
planet.  But  for  Dino  Frescobaldi,  too,  what  labour 
might  not  have  been  spared  to  how  many  generations 
of  the  bonders  and  bottlers  of  Dante,  the  dealers  in 
foreign  wind  and  words !  *  Meanwhile,  beyond  this 
great  fact  of  Dino*s  life,  which  perhaps  hardly  occu- 
pied a  day  of  it,  there  is  no  news  to  be  gleaned  of 
him. 

Giotto  falls  by  right  into  Dante's  circle,  as  one 
great  man  comes  naturally  to  know  another.  But 
he  is  said  actually  to  have  lived  in  great  intimacy 
with  Dante,  who  was  about  twelve  years  older  than 
himself;  Giotto  having  been  bom  in  or  near  the  year 
1276,  at  Vespignano,  fourteen  miles  from  Florence. 
He  died  in  1336,  fifteen  years  afl«r  Dante.  On  the 
authority  of  Benvenuto  da  Imola,  (an  early  commen- 
tator on  the  Commedia,)  of  Yasari,  and  others,  it  is  said 

*  Of  course  the  allusion  is  only  to  the  floods  of  empty 
eloquence  and  philological  acumen  which  have  been  lavished 
upon  Dante :  no  historical  labours  connected  with  him  can 
ever  be  deemed  useless. 
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that  Daate  visited  Giotto  while  he  was  painting  k 
Fadua ;   that  the  great  poet  furQished  the  great  I 
painter  with  the  conccptionB  of  a  aeries  of  subjects  J 
from  the  Apocalypse,  which  he  painted  at  Naplea;.! 
and  that  Giotto,  tinallj,  passed  some  time  with  Danta  | 
in  the  exile's  last  refuge  at  Ravenna.      There  is 
tradition    that  Dante    also    studied  dravring  w 
Giotto's  master  Cimabuc ;  and  that  he  practised  tl  1 
ID  some  degree  is  evident  from  the  passage 
Vita  Nuova,  where  he  speaks  of  hia  drawing  an 
angel.     The  reader  will  not  need  to  he  i-eminded  of 
Giotto's  portrait  of  the  youthfiil  Dante,  painted  in 
the  Bargello  at  Florence,  then  the  chapel  of  the 
Podest^.      This  is  the  author  of  the  Vita  Nuova. 
That  other  portrait  shown  us  in  the  posthumous 
mask, — a  face  dead  in  exile  after  the  death  of  hope, — 
should  front  the  first  page  of  the  Sacred  Poem  to 
which  Heaven  and  earth  had  set  their  hands ;  but 
which  might  never  bring  him  back  to  Florence, 
though  it  had  made  him  haggard  for  many  years-* 

Giotto's  Canzone  on  the  doctrine  of  voluntary  _ 
poverty, — the  only  poem  we  have  of  his, — is  a  pro-  I 
test  against  a  perversion  of  gospel  teaching  which  I 
had  gained  ground  in  his  day  to  the  extent  of  be-  1 
coming  a  popular  frenzy.  Peoplewent  Uterallymad  j 
upon  it ;  alid  to  the  reaction  against  tiiis  madnesi  I 
may  also  be  assigned  (at  any  rate  partly)  Cava]-  ' 
canti's  poem  on  Poverty,  which,  as  we  have  » 
ia  otherwise  not  easily  explained,  if  authentia. 
Giotto's  canzone  is  all  the  more  euriouH  when  we  n 

■  "  Se  mai  contingi  ehe  il  po«nii  ucro 

Al  qnale  ha  poflta  mano  e  cielo  e  tern, 
SI  che  m'  ha  f«to  per  piu  aoni  macro, 
Tinea  la  onidaltji  die  fdor  mi  mits."  Ac 

I^Parad.  C,  uv.) 
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member  his  noble  fresco  at  Assisi,  of  Saint  Francis 
wedded  to  Poverty.*  It  would  really  almost  seem  as 
if  the  poem  had  been  written  as  a  sort  of  safety-valve 
for  the  painter's  true  feelings,  during  the  composition 
of  the  picture.  At  any  rate,  it  affords  another  proof 
of  the  strong  common  sense  and  turn  for  humour 
which  all  accounts  attribute  to  Giotto. 

I  have  next  introduced,  as  not  inappropriate  to 
the  series  of  poems  connected  with  Dante,  Simone 
DALii'  Antella's  fine  sonnet  relating  to  the  last 
enterprises  of  Henry  of  Luxembourg,  and  to  his 
then  approaching  end, — that  death-blow  to  the 
Ghibelline  hopes  which  Dante  so  deeply  shared. 
This  one  sonnet  is  all  we  know  of  its  author,  besides 
his  name. 

Giovanni  Quibino  is  another  name  which  stands 
forlorn  of  any  personal  history.  Fraticelli  (in  his 
well-known  and  valuable  edition  of  Dante's  Minor 
Works)  says  that  there  lived  about  1250  a  bishop 
of  that  name,  belonging  to  a  Venetian  family.  But 
the  tone  of  the  sonnet  which  I  give  (and  which  is  the 
only  one  attributed  to  this  author)  seems  foreign  at 
least  to  the  confessions  of  bishops.  It  might  seem 
credibly  thus  ascribed,  however,  from  the  fact  that 
Dante's  sonnet  probably  dates  from  Ravenna,  and 
that  his  correspondent  writes  from  some  distance ; 
while  the  poet  might  well  have  formed  a  friendship 
with  a  Venetian  bishop  at  the  court  of  Verona. 

For  me  Quirino's  sonnet  has  great  value;  as 
Dante's  answerf  to  it  enables  me  to  wind  up  this 

*  See  Dante's  reverential  treatment  of  this  subject,  {Farad, 
C.  XI.) 

f  In  the  case  of  the  above  two  sonnets,  and  of  all  others 
interchanged  between  two  poets,  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
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Bcriee  with  the  name  of  its  great  chief;  and^indee 
with  what  would  almost  seem  to  bare  been  his  1i 
HtteraniK  in  poetry,  at  that  supreme  jmicturu  when  h 

"  Slaked  in  his  be-art  the  fecrour  of  deure,'' 
as  at  taat  he  aeared  tbo  very  home 

"  Of  Love  which  sways  the  ann  BndnU  the  8l»ra."* 
I  am  sorry  to  see  that  this  necessary  iutroduction 
t«  my  second  division  is  longer  than  T  could  have 
wished.  Among  the  severely- edited  htmka  which 
had  tflbe  consulted  in  forming  this  collection,  Ihave 
of^n  suffered  keenly  from  the  buttonholdere  of 
learned  Italy  who  will  not  let  one  go  on  one'a  way ;  oiid 
have  contracted  n  horror  of  those  editions  where  the 
text,  hampered  with  numerals  for  reference,  struggles 
through  a  few  lines  at  the  top  of  the  page,  only  to 
stick  fast  at  the  bottom  in  a  slough  of  verbal  analjms. 
It  would  seem  unpardonable  to  make  a  book  which 
should  be  even  as  these  ;  and  I  have  thus  found  my- 
self led  on  to  what  I  fear  forms,  by  its  length,  an 
awkward  iiUermezzo  to  the  volume,  in  the  hope  of 
saying  at  once  the  most  of  what  was  to  say ;  that  ta 
the  reader  may  not  find  himself  perpetually  worried 
with  footnotes  during  the  consideration  of  something 
which  may  require  a  little  peace.  The  glare  of  too 
many  tapers  is  apt  to  render  a  picture  confused  and 
inharmonious,  even  when  their  smoke  does  not  ob- 
scure or  deface  it. 

place  them  lagetber  smnng  the  poeme  of  one  or  the  othtr  J 
carre8pond«nC,HhereTer  tbevseemcd  to  have  most  biogHphJ-  j 
cal  vaLae^  and  the  same  with  several  epistolary  Bonnets  whic^  ' 
have  DO  answer. 

*  The  lost  line  of  the  Faradiie  (CatleT's  TnuuioJiDn). 
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THE  NEW  LIFE. 
(LA  VITA  NUOVA.) 

IN  that  part  of  the  book  of  my  memory  before 
the  which  is  little  that  can  be  read,  there  is  a 
rubric,  saying,  Incipit  Vita  Nova,*  Under  such 
rubric  I  find  written  many  things;  and  among 
them  the  words  which  I  purpose  to  copy  into  this 
little  book;  if  not  all  of  them,  at  the  least  their 
substance. 

Nine  times  already  since  my  birth  had  the  heaven 
of  light  returned  to  the  selfsame  point  almost,  as 
concerns  its  own  revolution,  when  first  the  glorious 
Lady  of  my  mind  was  made  manifest  to  mine  eyes; 
even  she  who  was  called  Beatrice  by  many  who 
knew  not  wherefore.f     She  had  already  been  in 

•  "  Here  begiimeth  the  new  life." 

t  In  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  name,  **  She  who 
confers  blessing."  We  learn  from  Boccaccio  that  this  first 
meeting  took  place  at  a  May  Feast,  given  in  the  year  1274 
by  Folco  Portinari,  father  of  Beatrice,  who  ranked  among  the 
principal  citizens  of  Florence :  to  which  feast  Dante  accom- 
panied his  father,  Alighiero  Alighieri. 
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Ihia  life  for  so  long  as  that,  within  hor  time, 
Btarry  Lenven  had  moved  towards  the  Eastern 
quarter  one  of  the  twelve  parts  of  a  degree :  bo  that 
she  appeared  to  me  at  the  beginning  of  her  ninth 
year  almost,  and  I  saw  her  almost  at  the  end  of  my 
ninth  year.  Her  dress,  on  that  day,  was  of  a  moat 
noble  colour,  a  subdued  and  goodly  crimson,  girdled 
and  adorned  in  such  sort  as  best  suited  with  her 
very  tender  age.  At  tliat  moment,  I  say  most 
truly  that  the  spirit  of  life,  which  hath  its  dwellio^^ 
in  the  secretes!  chamber  of  the  heart,  began  tOj 
tremble  so  violently  that  the  least  pulses  of  myi 
body  ehook  therewith ;  and  in  trembling  it  sdd  th( 
words;  Eece  deus  forllor  me,  y«i  veniens  domh 
hi'tur  »ii/ii."  At  that  moment  iJie  animate  spiiit, 
which  dwelleth  in  the  lofty  chamber  whither  all  the 
senses  carry  their  perceptions,  was  filled  irith  won- 
der, and  speaking  more  especially  unto  the  spirits  of 
the  eyes,  said  these  words;  Apparuii^am  bealitvdo 
veslra.f  At  that  moment  the  natural  spirit,  which 
dwelleth  there  where  our  nourishment  is  admmts- 
tered,  began  to  weep,  and  in  weeping  said  these 
words ;  ZTeit  miter  !  qnia  frequenter  impeditus  en 
deineeps.% 

I  say  that,  from  tLat  time  forward.  Love  quitoi 

•  "  Hew  is  s  deity  atronger  thsQ  I;  who, coming, ili«B 

I  "  Tour  bestitnde  hfth  now  been  mule  manifest  n 

X  "Alul  how  often  shall  I  be  diilntbed  from  thia  tinvl 


thfl^H 

;eni  ^H| 
that     ^" 
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governed  my  soul;  which  was  immediately  espoused 
to  him,  and  with  so  safe  and  undisputed  a  lordship, 
(hy  virtue  of  strong  imagination)  that  I  had  nothing 
lefit  for  it  hut  to  do  all  his  hidding  continually. 
He  oftentimes  commanded  me  to  seek  if  I  might  see 
this  youngest  of  the  Angels :  wherefore  I  in  my 
hoyhood  often  went  in  search  of  her,  and  found  her 
so  nohle  and  praiseworthy  that  certainly  of  her 
might  have  heen  said  those  words  of  the  poet 
Homer,  "  She  seemed  not  to  he  the  daughter  of  a 
mortal  man,  hut  of  God."*  And  albeit  her  image, 
that  was  with  me  always,  was  an  exultation  of  Love 
to  subdue  me,  it  was  yet  of  so  perfect  a  quality  that 
it  never  allowed  me  to  be  overruled  by  Love  with- 
out the  faithful  counsel  of  reason,  whensoever  such 
counsel  was  useful  to  be  heard.  But  seeing  that 
were  I  to  dwell  overmuch  on  the  passions  and  doings 
of  such  early  youth,  my  words  migl^  be  counted 
something  fabulous,.!  will  therefore  put  them  aside; 
and  passing  many  things  that  may  be  conceived  by 
the  pattern  of  these,  I  will  come  to  such  as  are 
writ  in  my  memory  with  a  better  distinctness. 

After  the  lapse  of  so  many  days  that  nine  years 
exactly  were  completed  since  the  above-written  ap- 
pearance of  this  most  gracious  being,  on  the  last  of 
those  days  it  happened  that  the  same  wonderful 
lady  appeared  to  me  dressed  all  in   pure  white^ 

♦  .  OldkiffiKU 

'kvtpoQ  ye  OvriTOv  Traif  tfifuvai,  dWd  Oeolo, 

(Iliadj  XXIV.  58.) 

Q 
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between  two  gentle  ladiee  elder  tlian  she. 
passing  through  a  street,  she  turned  her 
thither  where  I  stood  sorelj  ahashod ;  and  by  her 
unapeokable  courtesy,  whkh  ia  now  guerdoned  in  the 
Great  Cycle,  she  saluted  me  with  so  virtuous  a  bear- 
ing that  I  seemed  then  and  there  to  behold  the  very 
limits  of  bleasedness.  The  hour  of  her  moat  aweet 
salutation  was  certainly  the  ninth  of  that  day ;  and 
because  it  was  (he  first  time  that  any  words  from 
her  reached  mine  ears,  I  came  into  such  sweetness 
that  I  parted  thence  as  one  intoxicated.  And  be- 
taking me  to  the  loneliness  of  mine  own  room,  I  foil 
to  thinking  of  thia  most  courteous  lady,  tiiinking  of 
whom  I  was  overtaken  by  a  pleasant  slumber, 
wherein  a  marvellous  vision  was  presented  to  me : 
for  there  appeared  ta  bo  in  my  room  a  miat  uf  the 
colour  of  fire,  within  the  which  I  discerned  the 
figure  of  a  lord  of  terrible  aspect  to  such  ae  should 
e  upon  him,  but  who  seemed  therewithal  to  tk' 
joiee  inwardly  that  it  was  a  marvel  to  see.  Speak- 
ing he  said  many  things,  among  the  which  I 
understand  but  few  ;  and  of  these,  this:  Ego  domy^ 
nii3  tuus.'  In  his  arms  it  seemed  fo  me  that  «. 
person  was  sleeping,  covered  only  with  n  blood- 
coloured  cloth  j  upon  whom  looking  very  attontivdy, 
I  knew  that  it  was  the  lady  of  the  salutation  who 
had  deigned  the  day  before  to  salute  me.  And  he 
who  held  her  licld  also  in  Iiis  hand  a  tiftng  that  was 
burning  in  flames;  and  he  a^d  to  me,  ViiU  ear{ 
m  tlij-  niMtpr." 
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taum,*  But  when  he  had  remained  with  me  a  little 
while,  I  thought  that  he  set  himself  to  awaken  her 
that  slept ;  after  the  which  he  made  her  to  eat  that 
thing  which  flamed  in  his  hand ;  and  she  ate  as  one 
fearing.  Then,  having  waited  again  a  space,  all  his 
joy  was  turned  into  most  hitter  weeping ;  and  as  he 
wept  he  gathered  the  ladj  into  his  arms,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  he  went  with  her  up  towards 
heaven :  whereh j  such  a  great  anguish  came  upon 
me  that  my  light  slumher  could  not  endure  through 
it,  hut  was  suddenly  hroken.  And  immediately 
having  considered,  I  knew  that  the  hour  wherein 
this  vision  had  heen  made  manifest  to  me  was  the 
fourth  hour  (which  is  to  say,  the  first  of  the  nine  last 
hours)  of  the  night. 

Then,  musing  on  what  I  had  seen,  I  proposed  to 
relate  the  same  to  many  poets  who  were  famous  in 
that  day:  and  for  that  I  had  myself  in  some  sort  the 
art  of  discoursing  with  rhyme,  I  resolved  on  making 
a  sonnet,  in  the  which,  having  saluted  all  such  as 
are  subject  unto  Love,  and  entreated  them  to  expound 
my  vision,  I  should  write  unto  them  those  things 
which  I  had  seen  in  mj^  sleep.  And  the  sonnet  I 
made  was  this : — 

To  every  heart  which  the  sweet  pain  doth  move, 
And  unto  which  these  words  may  now  he  brought 
For  true  interpretation  and  kind  thought, 

Be  greeting  in  our  Lord's  name,  which  is  Love. 

♦  "  Behold  thy  heart." 
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Of  those  long  hours  wherein  the  atarB,  abore, 
Woke  and  keep  watch,  the  third  was  aJmost 

nought 
WTieu  Love  was  shown  me  with  such  terrors 
fraught 
As  may  not  carelessly  be  spoken  of.  < 

Ho  Heem'd  like  one  who  is  full  of  Joy,  and  had 
My  heart  within  his  hand,  and  on  hb  arm 
My  lady,  with  a  mantle  round  her,  slept; 
Whom  (having  waken'd  her)  anon  he  made 
To  eat  that  heart ;  she  ate,  as  fearing  harm. 
Then  he  went  out ;  and  as  he  went,  he  weplJ^ 

This  sonnet  it  divided  into  ttoo  parti. 
jirttpari  I  givegreetiitg,  and  ask  an  answer;  in  iht 
teeond,  I  signify  viJiat  thiitff  }iag  to  be  answei-td  to. 
The  second  part  commences  here :   "  Of  those  long 

To  this  sonnet  I  receired  many  answers,  convey- 
ing many  different  opinions ;  of  the  which,  one  was 
sent  by  him  whom  I  now  call  the  first  among  my 
friends ;  and  it  began  tlius, "  Unto  my  thinking  thou 
beheld'at  all  worth,"*  And  indeed,  it  was  when  he 
learned  that  I  was  he  who  had  sent  those  rhymes  tu 
him,  that  our  ftieodship  commenced.  But  the  true 
meaning  of  that  visioii  was  not  then  perceived  by  any 
one,  though  it  bo  now  evident  to  the  least  skilful. 


D>Dte  do  MaiaOD,  ac 
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From  that  night  forth,  the  natural  functions  of  my 
body  began  to  be  vexed  and  impeded,  for  I  was  given 
up  wholly  to  thinking  of  this  most  gracious  creature : 
whereby  in  short  space  I  became  so  weak  and  so  re- 
duced that  it  was  irksome  to  many  of  my  friends  to 
look  upon  me ;  while  others,  being  moved  by  spite, 
went  about  to  discover  what  it  was  my  wish  should 
be  concealed.  "Wherefore  I,  (perceiving  the  drift  of 
their  unkindly  questions,)  by  Love's  will,  who  di- 
rected me  according  to  the  counsels  of  reason,  told 
them  how  it  was  Love  himself  who  had  thus  dealt 
with  me :  and  I  said  so,  because  the  thing  was  so 
plainly  to  be  discerned  ia  my  countenance  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  means  of  concealing  it.  But 
when  they  went  on  to  ask,  **  And  by  whose  help  hath 
Love  done  this?"  I  looked  in  their  faces  smiling, 
and  spake  no  word  in  return. 

Now  it  fell  on  a  day,  that  this  most  gracious 
creature  was  sitting  where  words  were  to  be  heard  of 
the  Queen  of  Glory  ;*  and  I  was  in  a  place  whence 
mine  eyes  could  behold  their  beatitude:  and  betwixt 
her  and  me,  in  a  direct  line,  there  sat  another  lady 
of  a  pleasant  favour;  who  looked  round  at  me  many 
times,  marvelling  at  my  continued  gaze  which  seemed 
to  have  her  for  its  object.  And  many  perceived  that 
she  thus  looked :  so  that  departing  thence,  I  heard 
it  whispered  after  me,  "  Look  you  to  what  a  pass 
$V4^  a  lady  hath  brought  him ;"  and  in  saying  this 
they  named  her  who  had  been  midway  between  the 

*  ft.  e.  in  a  church. 
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moat  gentlo  Beatrice,  and  mine  eyes.  Therefore 
was  reasBured,  and  knew  that  for  that  daj  ray  f 
had  not  become  manifest.  Then  immediately  it 
into  my  mind  that  I  might  make  use  of  this  lady 
a  acreen  to  the  truth :  and  bo  well  did  I  jilay  ray 
that  the  moat  of  thoao  vrho  had  hitherto  watched  and 
wondered  at  me,  now  imagined  they  had  found  me 
out.  By  her  means  I  kept  my  aeeret  concealed  till 
some  years  were  gone  over ;  and  for  my  better  se- 
curity, I  even  made  divers  rhymes  in  her  honour; 
whereof  I  shall  here  write  only  as  much  as  concem- 
eth  the  most  gentle  Beatrice,  which  is  hut  a  Tery 
little.  Moreover,  about  the  same  time  while  this  lady 
was  a  screen  for  bo  much  love  on  my  part,  I  look  th« 
resolution  to  aet  down  the  name  of  this  most  gracioOB 
creature  accompanied  with  many  other  women's 
namee,  and  especially  with  hers  whom  I  spake  of. 
And  to  this  end  I  put  togediur  the  names  of  si^tty  the 
most  beautiful  ladies  in  that  city  where  God  had 
placed  mine  own  lady ;  and  these  names  I  intro- 
duced in  an  epistle  in  the  form  of  a  sirvtnt,  which  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  transcribe  here.  Ndtber 
should  I  have  said  anything  of  tliis  matter,  did  I  not 
wish  to  take  note  of  a  certain  strange  tiling,  to  wit : 
that  having  written  the  list,  I  found  my  lady's  name 
would  not  stand  otherwise  than  ninth  in  order  among 
the  names  of  these  ladies. 

Now  it  BO  chanced  with  her  by  whose  means  I  had 
thus  long  time  concealed  my  desire,  that  it  beho?ed' 
her  Ifl  leave  the  city  I  speak  of,  and  to  journey  afar : 


ref^H 

lamtf^^^l 
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wherefore  I,  being  sorely  perplexed  at  the  loss  of  so 
excellent  a  defence,  had  more  trouble  than  even  I 
could  before  have  supposed.  And  thinking  that  if  I 
spoke  not  somewhat  mounifullj  of  hei:  departure,  mj 
former  counterfeiting  would  be  the  more  quickly 
perceived,  I  determined  that  I  would  make  a  grievous 
sonnet*  thereof;  the  which  I  will  write  here,  because 
it  hath  certain  words  in  it  whereof  my  lady  was  the 
immediate  cause,  as  will  be  plain  to  him  that  under- 
stands.    And  the  sonnet  was  this : — 

All  ye  that  pass  along  Love's  trodden  way, 
Pause  ye  awhile  and  say 

If  there  be  any  grief  like  unto  mine : 
I  pray  you  that  you  hearken  a  short  space 
Patiently,  if  my  case 

Be  not  a  piteous  marvel  and  a  sign. 

Love  (never,  certes,  for  my  worthless  part. 
But  of  his  own  great  heart,) 

Vouchsafed  to  me  a  life  so  calm  and  sweet 
That  ofb  I  heard  folk  question  as  I  went 
What  such  great  gladness  meant : — 

They  spoke  of  it  behind  me  in  the  street. 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  this  poem  is  not  what  we  now 
call  a  sonnet.  Its  stractore,  however,  is  analogous  to  that  of 
the  sonnet,  being  two  sextetts  followed  by  two  quattrains, 
instead  of  two  quattrains  followed  by  two  triplets.  Dante 
applies  the  term  sonnet  to  both  these  forms  of  composition* 
and  to  no  other. 
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<  But  now  tliat  fcatless  bearing  is  all  gone 

Which  with  Love's  hoarded  wealth  vfas  given  k 
Till  I  am  grown  to  be' 
So  poor  that  I  hare  dread  to  think  thereon. 

And  thus  it  ie  that  I,  being  like  as  one 
Who  is  ashamed  and  hides  hia  povertj'. 
Without  seem  fiill  of  glee. 

And  let  my  heart  within  travail  and  moan. 


This  poem  Tku  two  prineipal  parts  ;  for, 
Jirst,  I  mean  to  call  the  Faithful  of  Love  in  thote^ 
words  of  Jeremiax  die  Prophet,  "  O  vos  omnes  qni 
transitia  per  viam,  attcndite  et  videt«  si  est  dolor 
sicut  dolor  metis,"  and  to  pray  them  to  stay  and  j 
hear  me.  In  tJie  second  I  tell  w7i€re' Love  had  placed  I 
me,  with  a  meaning  other  than  that  which  the  last  I 
part  of  the  pQe<m  shows,  and  I  »ay  what  Iliave  loiL.  ] 
The  secondpart  begins  here :  "  Love,  {never,  eertes)." 

A  certain  while  after  the  departure  of  that  lady,  ' 
it  pleaaed  the  Master  of  the  Angela  to  call  into  Hu 
glory  a  damsel,  yoiuig  and  of  a  gentle  presence, 
who  had  been  very  lovely  in  the  city  I  speak  of:  and 
I  saw  her  body  lying  without  it^  suul  among  many 
IsidieB,  who  held  a  pitiful  weeping.  Whereupon, 
remembering  that  I  bad  Been  hei'  in  the  company 
of  excellent  Beatrice,  I  could  not  hinder  myself  fr 
a  few  tears  ;  and  weeping,  I  conceived  to  say  b( 
what  of  her  death,  in  guerdon  of  having  seen  her  J 
BOmewhilo  with  my  lady  ;  which  thing  I  spake  of  in  '  ] 
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the  latter  end  of  the  verses  that  I  writ  in  this  matter, 
as  he  will  discern  who  understands.  And  I  wrote 
two  sonnets,  which  are  these : — 


I. 

Wbbp,  Lovers,  sith  Love's  very  self  doth  weep, 
And  sith  the  cause  for  weeping  is  so  great ; 
When  now  so  many  dames,  of  such  estate 

In  worth,  show  with  their  eyes  a  grief  so  deep : 

For  Death  the  churl  has  laid  his  leaden  sleep 
Upon  a  damsel  who  was  fair  of  late. 
Defacing  all  our  earth  should  celebrate, — 

Yea  all  save  virtue,  which  the  soul  doth  keep. 

Now  hearken  how  much  Love  did  honour  her. 
I  myself  saw  him  in  his  proper  form 

Bending  above  the  motionless  sweet  dead. 

And  often  gazing  into  Heaven ;  for  there 

The  soul  now  sits  which  when  her  life  was  warm 
Dwelt  with  the  joyful  beauty  that  is  fled. 

This  first  sonnet  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In 
the  first,  I  call  and  beseech  the  Faithful  of  Love  to 
weep ;  and  I  say  that  their  Lord  weeps,  and  that 
they,  hearing  the  reason  why  he  weeps,  shall  he  more 
minded  to  listen  to  me.  In  the  second,  I  relate  this 
reason.  In  the  third,  I  speak  of  honowr  done  hy 
Love  to  this  Lady.  The  second  part  begins  here : 
"  When  now  so  many  dames ;^'  the  third  here: 
"  Now  hearken.^* 
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Death,  alway  cruel,  Pity's  foe  in  chief, 
MotLer  who  brought  forth  grief, 

Merciless  judgment  and  without  appeal ! 

Since  thou  alone  hast  made  my  heart  to  feel 

This  sadness  and  unweal. 
My  tongue  upbriudeth  thee  without  relief. 

And  now  {for  I  must  rid  thy  name  of  ruth) 

Behoves  me  speak  the  truth 

Toucliing  thy  cruelty  and  wickedness: 

Not  that  thoy  he  not  known ;  but  ne'erthelesa 

I  would  give  hute  more  stress 

'With  tliem  that  feed  on  love  in  very  sooth. 

Out  of  this  world  thou  haat  driven  c»uri£sy. 
And  virtue,  dearly  prized  in  womanhood ; 
And  out  of  youth's  gay  mood 

The  lovely  lightness  ia  quite  gone  through  thee. 

Whom  now  I  mourn,  no  man  shall  learn  from  me  ] 
Save  by  the  measures  of  these  praises  given. 
Whoso  deserves  not  Heaven 

May  never  hope  to  hove  her  company.* 

•  The  commflnUlon  aswrt  that  tin  lut  two  lino*  her 
not  allade  to  (be  dead  Udy,  but  to  Beatrice.  Tbii  woold 
Duke  Ibe  poem  wry  lAatatj  in  construction )  yet  there  mtut 
be  some  covert  aJlusion  to  Beatrice,  as  Daate  liimHif  JDli- 
nutes.  Tbe  only  Tomi  in  wbich  I  can  trace  it  consiBta  in  llis 
implied  oagertian  tbaC  sucb  persaa  aa  kad  enjoyed  the  dead 
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This  poem  is  divided  into  four  parts.  In  tJie  first 
I  address  Death  by  certain  proper  names  of  hers.  In 
the  second,  peaking  to  her,  I  tell  the  reason  why  I 
am  moved  to  denounce  Tier.  In  the  third,  I  rail 
against  her.  In  the  fourth,  I  turn  to  speak  to 
a  person  undefined,  although  defined  in  my  own 
conception.  The  second  part  commences  here,  *  *  Since 
thou  alone  ;^^  the  third  here,  "  And  now  (for  I 
must)  ;"  the  fourth  here,  "  Whoso  deserves  not  J' 

Some  days  after  the  death  of  this  lady,  I  had 
occasion  to  leave  the  city  I  speak  of,  and  to  go 
thitherwards  where  she  ahode  who  had  formerly  heen 
my  protection ;  albeit  the  end  of  my  journey  reached 
not  altogether  so  far.  And  notwithstanding  that  I 
was  visibly  in  the  company  of  many,  the  journey  was 
80  irksome  that  I  had  scarcely  sighing  enough  to 
ease  my  heart's  heaviness ;  seeing  that  as  I  went,  I 
left  my  beatitude  behind  me.  Wherefore  it  came 
to  pass  that  he  who  ruled  me  by  virtue  of  my  most 
gentle  lady  was  made  visible  to  my  mind,  in  the  light 
habit  of  a  traveller,  coarsely  fashioned.  He  appeared 
to  me  troubled,  and  looked  always  on  the  ground ; 
saving  only  that  sometime*  his  eyes  were  turned  to- 
wards a  river  which  was  clear  and  rapid,  and  which 
flowed  along  the  path  I  was  taking.     And  then  I 

lady's  society  was  worthy  of  heaven,  and  that  person  was 
Beatrice.  Or  indeed  the  allusion  to  Beatrice  might  be  in  the 
first  poem,  where  he  says  that  Love  '*  in  forma  vera"  (that  is, 
Beatrice,)  mourned  over  the  corpse ;  as  he  afterwards  says  of 
Beatrice,  '*  Quella  ha  name  Amor."  Most  probably  both  al- 
lusions are  intended. 
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bought  that  Love  called  me  and  said  to  me  theaa' 
irorda :  "  I  come  from  that  lady  who  was  ao  long' 
thy  surety  ;  for  the  matter  of  whose  return,  I  knov 
that  it  may  not  be.  'Klierefore  I  havti  taken  that 
heart  wliich  I  made  thee  leave  with  her,  and  do  bear 
it  unb)  another  lady,  who,  as  she  waa,  shall  be  thy 
aurety ;"  (and  when  he  named  her,  I  knew  her  well.) 
"  And  of  these  words  I  have  spoken,  if  thou  shouldst 
apeak  any  again,  lot  it  be  in  such  sort  as  that  none 
ahall  perceive  thereby  that  thy  love  was  feigned  fi*' 
her,  which  thou  must  novr  feign  fur  another."  Andlj 
when  he  bad  spoken  thus,  all  my  imagining 
gone  suddenly,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  Lore 
camo  a  part  of  myself :  so  that,  changed 
in  mine  aspect,  I  rode  on  full  of  thought  the  wh( 
of  that  day,  and  with  heavy  sighing.  And  the  dft} 
being  over,  I  wrote  this  sonnet: — 

A  DAT  agone,  as  I  rode  sulleiJy 

Upon  a  certain  path  that  liked  me  not, 
I  met  Love  midway  while  the  air  waa  hot. 

Clothed  lightly  as  a  wayfarer  might  be. 

And  for  the  cheer  be  shop'd,  he  secm'd  to  me 
Aa  one  who  hath  lost  lordship  he  had  got ; 
Advancing  tow'nia  me  full  of  aorrowfiil  thought,  J 

Bowing  hia  forehead  ao  that  none  should  aee. 

Then  as  I  went,  he  eall'd  me  by  my  name, 
Saying :  "  I  journey  since  the  morn  was  dim 
Thenee  where  I  made  thy  heart  to  be :  whic^  J 
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I  needs  must  bear  unto  another  dame." 
Wherewith  so  much  pass'd  into  me  of  him 
That  he  lyas  gone^  and  I  diseem'd  not  how. 

This  sonnet  has  three  parts.  In  the  first  part,  I 
tell  how  I  met  Love,  and  of  his  aspect.  In  the 
second,  I  tell  what  he  said  to  me^  although  not  in 
fully  through  the  fear  I  had  of  discovering  my  secret. 
In  the  third,  I  say  how  he  disappeared.  The  second 
part  commences  here,  "  Then  as  I  went ;"  the  third 
here,  "  Wherewith  so  muchJ^ 

On  my  return,  I  set  myself  to  seek  out  that  lady 
whom  my  master  had  named  to  me  while  I  jour- 
neyed sighing.  And  because  I  would  be  brief,  I  will 
now  narrate  that  in  a  short  while  I  made  her  my 
surety,  in  such  sort  that  the  matter  was  spoken  of 
by  many  in  terms  scarcely  courteous ;  through  the 
which  I  had  oftenwhiles  many  troublesome  hours. 
And  by  this  it  happened  (to  wit:  by  this  false 
and  evil  rumour  which  seemed  to  misfame  me  of 
vice)  that  she  who  was  the  destroyer  of  all  evil  and 
the  queen  of  all  good,  coming  where  I  was,  denied 
me  her  most  sweet  salutation,  in  the  which  alone 
was  my  blessedness. 

And  here  it  is  fitting  for  me  to  depart  a  little  from 
this  present  matter,  that  it  may  be  rightly  under- 
stood of  what  surpassing  virtue  her  salutation  was  to 
me.  To  the  which  end  I  say  that  when  she  ap- 
peared in  any  place,  it  seemed  to  me,  by  the  hope  of 
her  excellent  salutation,  that  there  was  no  man  mine 
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enemy  any  longer;  and  such  warmth  of  ebarity 
came  upon  me  that  most  certainlj  in  that  moment 
I  would  have  pardoned  whosoever  hod  done  me  an 
injury ;  and  if  one  should  then  have  questioned  mm 
concerning  any  matter,  I  could  only  have  said  unto 
him  "  Love,"  with  a  mtuntonance  clothed  in  humble- 
neaa.  And  what  time  she  made  ready  to  salute  me, 
the  spirit  of  Love,  destroying  all  other  pc-rceptiona, 
thruat  forth  the  feeble  spirits  of  my  eyes,  saying, 
"  Do  homage  unto  your  mistress,"  and  putting  itaetf 
in  their  place  to  obey  :  so  that  he  who  would,  might 
then  have  beheld  Love,  beholding  the  Uds  of  mine 
eyes  shake.  And  when  this  most  gentle  lady  gave 
her  salutation.  Love,  so  far  from  being  a  medium 
beclouding  mine  intolerable  beatitude,  then  bred  in 
me  such  an  overpowering  sweetness  that  my  body, 
being  all  subjected  thereto,  remiuneil  many  times 
helpless  and  passive.  Whereby  it  is  made  manifest 
that  in  her  salutation  alone  was  there  any  beatituds 
for  me,  which  then  very  often  went  beyond  my  ea- 

Aad  now,  resuming  my  discoui'sc,  I  will  go  on  to 
relate  that  when,  for  the  first  time,  this  hcatjtuds 
was  denied  me,  I  became  possessed  with  such  grief 
that  parting  myself  fitim  others,  I  went  into  a  bnelj 
place  to  bathe  the  ground  with  most  bitter  tears : 
and  when,  by  this  beat  of  weeping,  I  was  somewhat 
relieved,  I  bi^took  myself  to  my  chamber,  where  I 
could  lament  unheard.  And  there,  having  pi'ayed 
to  the  Lady  of  all  Mercies,  and  having  said 
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"  0  Love,  aid  thou  thy  servant ;"  I  went  suddenly 
asleep  like  a  heaten  sobbing  child.  And  in  my 
sleep,  towards  the  middle  of  it,  I  seemed  to  see  in 
the  room,  seated  at  my  side,  a  youth  in  very  white 
raiment,  who  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  me  in  deep 
thought.  And  when  he  had  gazed  some  time,  I 
thought  that  he  sighed  and  called  to  me  in  these 
words :  "  Fili  mi,  tempus  est  ut  jprcetermiUantur 
simulata  nostra,"*  And  thereupon  I  seemed  to  know 
him ;  for  the  voice  was  the  same  wherewith  he  had 
spoken  at  other  times  in  my  sleep.  Then  looking 
at  him,  I  perceived  that  he  was  weeping  piteously, 
and  that  he  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  me  to  speak. 
Wherefore,  taking  heart,  I  began  thus:  "  Why 
weepest  thou.  Master  of  all  honour?"  And  he  made 
answer  to  me  :  "  Ego  tanquam  centrum  circtdi,  cui 
simili  modo  se  hahent  circv/mferenticB  partes:  tu 
autem  non  sic."*  And  thinking  upon  his  words,  they 
seemed  to  me  obscure ;  so  that  again  compelling  my- 

•  **  My  son,  it  is  time  for  us  to  lay  aside  our  counterfeiting." 
t  **  I  am  as  the  centre  of  a  circle,  to  the  which  all  parts  of 
the  circumference  bear  an  equal  relation  >  but  with  thee  it  is 
not  thus."  This  phrase  seems  to  have  remained  as  obscure 
to  commentators  as  Dante  found  it  at  the  moment.  No  one, 
as  far  as  I  know,  has  even  fairly  tried  to  find  a  meaning  for 
it  To  me  the  following  appears  a  not  unlikely  one.  Love 
is  weeping  on  Dante's  account,  and  not  on  his  own.  He  says, 
**  I  am  the  centre  of  a  circle  (^Amor  che  miwve  il  tole  e  le  altre 
stelie) :  therefore  all  loveable  objects,  whether  in  heaven  or 
earth,  or  any  part  of  the  circle's  circumference,  are  equally 
near  to  me.  Not  so  thou,  who  wilt  one  day  lose  Beatrice 
when  she  goes  to  heaven."     The  phrase  would  thus  contain 
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self  unto  speecli,  I  asked  of  him :  "  "What  thing 
this,  Master,  that  thou  hast  spoken  tbus  darkly?-' 
To  the  which  he  ma<lc  answer  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
"  Demand  no  more  tlian  niiiy  be  usefiil  to  thee." 
W  hereupon  I  began  to  diBconrse  with  him  concern- 
ing her  salutation  whioh  she  had  denied  roe ;  and 
when  1  ha^l  questioned  him  of  the  cause,  he  stud 
these  words :  '■  Our  Beatrice  hath  heard  from  cer- 
tain persons,  that  the  lady  whom  I  named  to  thee 
wlule  thou  joumcjeJat  fiill  of  sighs,  is  sorely  dis- 
quieted by  thy  BoUeitations :  and  therefore  this  moBt 
gracious  creature,  who  is  the  enemy  of  all  disquiet, 
being  fearfiil  of  such  disquiet,  refused  to  salute  thee. 
For  the  which  reaao^n  (albeit,  in  very  aooth,  thy 
aecret  must  needs  have  become  known  to  her  by 
familiar  observation)  it  is  my  will  that  tbou  compose 
certain  things  in  rhyme,  in  the  which  thou  shalt  act 
forth  how  strong  a  mastership  I  have  obtained  ovel 
thee,  through  her ;  and  bow  thou  wast  here  erot 
from  thy  childhood.  Also  do  thou  call  upon  him 
that  knoweth  these  things  to  bear  witness  to  them, 
bidding  him  to  speak  with  her  thereof;  the  which  I^ 
who  am  he,  will  do  willingly.  And  thus  she  shall 
be  mode  to  know  thy  desire  ;  knowing  which,  she 
thall  know  likewise  that  they  were  deceived  who 
spake  of  thee  to  her.  And  so  write  these  things, 
diat  they  shall  seem  rather  to  ho  spoken  by  a  third 

■n  intimalion  o{  the  death  of  BcBtrice,  nrcountiDg  ror  DurtV' 
biing  nejit  (uld  nut  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  the  ipeeclv—  J 
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person ;  and  not  directlj  by  thee  to  her,  which  is 
scarce  fitting.  After  the  which,  send  them,  not  with- 
out me,  where  she  may  chance  to  hear  them ;  but 
have  them  fitted  with  a  pleasant  music,  into  the 
which  I  will  pass  whensoever  it  needeth."  "With 
this  speech  he  was  away,  and  my  sleep  was  broken  up. 
Whereupon,  remembering  me,  I  knew  that  I  had 
beheld  this  vision  during  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day ; 
and  I  resolved  that  I  would  make  a  ditty,  before  I 
left  my  chamber,  according  to  the  words  my  master 
had  spoken.     And  this  is  the  ditty  that  I  made : — 

Song,  'tis  my  will  that  thou  do  seek  out  Love, 
And  go  with  him  where  my  dear  lady  is ; 
That  so  my  cause,  the  which  thy  harmonies 

Do  plead,  his  better  speech  may  clearly  prove. 

Thou  goest,  my  Song,  in  such  a  courteous  kind. 
That  even  companionless 

Thou  may'st  rely  on  thyself  anywhere. 
And  yet,  an'  thou  wouldst  get  thee  a  safe  mind. 
First  unto  Love  address 

Thy  steps ;  whose  aid,  mayhap,  'twere  ill  to 

spare : 
Seeing  that  she  to  whom  thou  mak'st  thy  prayer 
Is,  as  I  think,  ill-minded  unto  me. 
And  that  if  Love  do  not  companion  thee, 

Thou'lt  have  perchance  small  cheer  to  tell  me  of. 

With  a  sweet  accent,  when  thou  com'st  to  her, 
Begin  thou  in  these  words, 

B 
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First  having  craved  a  gracious  audience ; 
"  He  who  hath  sent  me  hb  )m  messenger. 
Lady,  ihua  much  records, 

An'  thou  but  suffer  him,  in  his  defence. 
Love,  who  oonies  uith  me,  by  thine  influence  J 
Can  make  this  mou  do  as  it  liketh  him  : 
Wherefore,  if  this  fault  is  or  doth  but  s^ctk 
Do  thou  conceive :  for  his  heart  cannot  m 

Saj  to  her  also :   "  Lady,  hia  poor  hoart 

Is  so  confinn'd  in  faith 

That  all  its  thoughts  are  hut  of  serving  thee :  i 
'Twas  early  thine,  aod  could  not  swerve  apart." 

Then,  if  she  wavereth, 

Bid  her  ask  Love,  who  knows  if  these  things  b 

And  in  the  end,  beg  of  her  modestly 
To  pai'don  so  much  boldness :  saying  too  : — 
"  If  tiiou  declare  his  death  to  he  thy  due. 

The  thing  shall  come  to  pass,  as  doth  behove." 

Then  pray  thou  of  the  Master  of  all  ruth. 
Before  thou  leave  her  there, 

That  he  befiien-d  my  cause  and  plead  it  well. 
"  In  guerdon  of  my  sweet  rhymes  and  my  truth" 
(Entreat  him)  ■'  Stay  with  her ; 

Let  not  the  hope  of  thy  pour  servant  Fiul ; 
And  if  with  her  thy  pleading  should  prevail. 
Let  her  look  on  him  and  give  peace  to  him." 
Qeutle  my  Song,  if  good  to  thee  it  seem. 
Do  this:  so  worship  shall  be  thine  and  love. 
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This  ditty  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the 
firsts  I  tell  it  whither  to  go,  and  I  encourage  it,  that  it 
may  go  the  more  confidently ,  and  I  tell  it  whose  com- 
pany to  join  if  it  would  go  with  confidence  and 
without  any  danger.  In  the  second,  I  say  that  which 
it  behoves  the  ditty  to  set  forth.  In  the  third,  I  give 
it  leave  to  start  when  it  pleases,  recommending  its 
course  to  the  arms  of  Fortune,  The  second  part  he- 
gins  here,  "  With  a  sweet  accent ; "  the  third  here, 
**  Gentle  my  Song,"  Some  might  contradict  me,  and 
say  that  they  understand  not  whom  I  address  in  the 
second  person^  seeing  that  the  ditty  is  merely  tlie 
very  words  I  am  speaking.  And  therefore  I  say 
that  this  doubt  I  intend  to  solve  and  clear  up  in  this 
little  book  itself,  at  a  more  difficult  passage,  and 
then  let  him  understand  who  now  doubts,  or  would 
now  contradict  as  aforesaid. 

After  this  vision  I  have  recorded,  and  having 
written  those  words  which  Love  had  dictated  to  me, 
I  began  to  be  harassed  with  many  and  divers 
thoughts,  bj  each  of  which  I  was  sorely  tempted ; 
and  in  especial,  there  were  four  among  them  that 
left  me  no  rest.  The  first  was  this  :  "  Certainly  the 
lordship  of  Love  is  good ;  seeing  that  it  diverts  the 
mind  from  all  mean  things.'*  The  second  was  this : 
"  Certainly  the  lordship  of  Love  is  evil ;  seeing  that 
the  more  homage  his  servants  pay  to  him,  the  more 
grievous  and  painftd  are  the  torments  wherewith  he 
torments  them."  The  third  was  this :  "  The  name  of 
Love  is  so  sweet  in  the  hearing  that  it  would  not  seem 
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ptwflible  for  its  effecta  to  be  other  than  sweet ;  seeing 
that  the  name  must  needs  be  like  uato  the  thin^ 
named :  as  it  ih  written  :  Nomina  sunt  eonsequaitin 
rerum."*  And  the  fourth  was  this ;  "  The  lady  whom 
liove  hath  chosen  out  to  gorern  thee  is  not  aa  other 
ladies,  whose  hearts  are  easily  moved." 

And  by  each  one  of  these  thoughts  I  was  so  sorely 
aasailed  that  I  maa  like  unto  him  who  doiibtoth  which 
path  to  take,  and  wiahing  to  go,  gocth  not.  Aud 
if  I  bethought  myself  to  seek  out  some  point  at  the 
which  all  these  paths  might  be  found  to  meet,  I  dis- 
cerned but  one  way,  and  that  irked  me ;  to  wit,  lo 
call  upon  Pity,  and  to  commend  myself  unto  hei-. 
And  it  was  then  tbatj  feeling  a  desire  to  write  some- 
what thereof  in  rhjme,  I  wrote  this  sonnet : — 

All  my  thoughts  always  Bpeak  to  me  of  Love, 

Yet  have  between  themsekes  such  difference 

That  while  one  bicis  mo  bow  with  mind  and  si 

A  second  saith,  "  Go  to :  look  thou  above ;" 

The  tliinl  one,  hoping,  yields  me  joy  enough ; 

And  with  the  last  come  tears,  I  scarce  know 

All  of  them  craving  pity  in  sore  suspense, 
Trembhng  with  feara  that  the  hourl  knoweth  of. 
And  thus,  being  all  unsure  which  path  to  take, 

Wiahing  to  speak  I  know  not  what  to  say. 
And  lose  myself  in  amorous  wanderings: 

*  "  Names  are  the  contequenls  of  tbings." 
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Until,  (my  peace  with  all  of  them  to  make,) 
Unto  mine  enemy  I  needs  must  pray, 
My  lady  Pity,  for  the  help  she  brings. 

This  sonnet  may  he  divided  into  four  parts.  In 
the  first,  I  say  and  propound  that  all  my  thoughts 
are  concerning  Love.  In  the  second,  I  say  that  they 
are  diverse,  and  I  relate  their  diversity.  In  the 
third,  I  say  wherein  they  all  seem  to  agree.  In  the 
fourth,  I  say  that,  wishing  to  speak  of  Love,  I  know 
not  from  which  of  these  thoughts  to  take  my  argu- 
ment ;  and  that  if  I  would  take  it  from  all,  I  shall 
have  to  call  upon  mine  enemy,  my  Lady  Pity, 
"  Lady^^  I  say  as  in  a  scornful  mode  of  speech. 
The  second  begins  here,  "  Yet  have  between  them- 
sehes;^^  the  third,  "  All  of  them  craving;'*  the 
fourth,  "  And  thus,** 

Afiter  this  battUng  with  many  thoughts,  it  chanced 
on  a  day  that  my  most  gracious  lady  was  with  a 
gathering  of  ladies  in  a  certain  place ;  to  the  which 
I  was  conducted  by  a  friend  of  mine ;  he  thinking  to 
do  me  a  great  pleasure  by  showing  me  the  beauty  of 
so  many  women.  Then  I,  hardly  knowing  where- 
unto  he  conducted  me,  but  trusting  in  him  (who  yet 
was  leading  his  fnend  to  the  last  verge  of  life),  made 
question :  "  To  what  end  are  we  come  among  these 
ladies?"  and  he  answered :  "  To  the  end  that  they 
may  be  worthily  served."  And  they  were  assembled 
around  a  gentlewoman  who  was  given  in  marriage 
on  that  day;  the  custom  of  the  city  being  that  these 
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»IiDuld  bear  her  company  wlieii  she  eat  down  far 
Hrst  tinio  at  table  in  the  hoiiso  of  bcr  husbandi. 
Therefore  I,  as  was  my  friend's  pleasure,  resolved 
stay  with  him  and  do  honour  to  those  ladies. 

IB  I  bad  thus  roBoIvcd,  I  began  to 
a  throbhing  at  my  left  side,  nhi^ 
n  took  possession  of  my  whole  body.  Whereupon 
I  remember  that  T  covertly  leaned  my  hack  iinlo  a 
painting  that  ran  round  the  walls  of  that  housoj; 
and  being  fearful  lest  my  trembling  should  be 

d  of  thera,  I  lifted  mine  eyes  to  look  on  thoBli 
ladies,  and  then  first  perceived  among  them  the 
celtent  Beatrice.    And  when  I  perceived  ber,  all  mr 

c  overpowered  by  the  great  lordship  tbat 
Love  obtained,  finding  bimself  so  near  unto  that  most 
gracious  being,  until  notliing  but  the  spirits  of  sight 
remained  to  me ;  and  even  these  remmned  driven 
out  of  their  own  instrument't  because  Love  entered 
in  that  honoured  place  of  theirs,  that 
the  better  behold  her.  And  although  I  was  other 
than  at  first,  I  gi'ieved  for  the  spirits  so  expel 
which  kept  up  a  sore  lament,  saying :  "  If  he 
not  in  this  wise  thnist  us  forth,  we  also  should  Itel 

1  of  this  lady."  By  tliis,  many  of 
friends,  having  discerned  my  conlusioii,  began  to 
wonder ;  and  together  with  herself,  kept  whispering 
of  me  and  mocking  me.    Whereupon  my  friend,  who 

what  to  co□cei^*e,  took  me  by  the  hands, 
and  drawing  me  forth  from  among  them,  i«quired  to 
know  what  ailed  me.    Then,  having  tirsl 


tered  ^^H 

ither^^H 
elle^^H 

^her^^ 


tirsl  held  me  at   ^^J 
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quiet  for  a  space  until  my  perceptions  were  come 
back  to  me,  I  made  answer  to  my  friend :  "  Of  a 
surety  I  have  now  set  my  feet  on  that  point  of  life, 
beyond  the  which  he  must  not  pass  who  would  re- 
turn."* 

Afterwards,  leaving  him,  I  went  back  to  the  room 
where  I  had  wept  before ;  and  again  weeping  and 
ashamed,  said :  "  If  this  lady  but  knew  of  my  con- 
dition, I  do  not  think  that  she  would  thus  mock  at 
me ;  nay,  I  am  sure  that  she  must  needs  feel  some 
pity."  And  in  my  weeping  I  bethought  me  to  write 
certain  words  in  the  which,  speaking  to  her,  I  should 
signify  the  occasion  of  my  disfigurement,  telling  her 
also  how  I  knew  that  she  had  no  knowledge  thereof: 
which,  if  it  were  known,  I  was  certain  must  move 
others  to  pity.  And  then,  because  I  hoped  that 
peradventure  it  might  come  into  her  hearing,  I  wrote 
this  sonnet. 

Even  as  the  others  mock,  thou  mockest  me ; 
Not  dreaming,  noble  lady,  whence  it  is 

*  It  is  difficult  not  to  connect  Dante's  agony  at  this  wed- 
ding-feast with  oar  knowledge  that  in  her  twenty-first  year 
Beatrice  was  wedded  to  Simone  de'  Bardi.  That  she  herself 
was  the  bride  on  this  occasion  might  seem  out  of  the  question 
from  the  fact  of  its  not  being  in  any  way  so  stated :  but  on 
the  other  hand,  Dante's  silence  throughout  the  VUa  Nuova 
as  regards  her  marriage  (which  must  have  brought  deep  sor- 
row even  to  his  ideal  love)  is  so  startling,  that  we  might  al- 
most be  led  to  conceive  in  this  passage  the  only  intimation  of 
it  which  he  thought  fit  to  give. 
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That  I  am  taken  with  strange  semblances, 
Seeing  thy  face  whicli  is  so  fair  to  see : 
For  else,  compassion  would  not  suffer  thee 

To  griere  my  heart  witli  such  harsh  sco^  be 

JjO  !  LoTOj  when  thou  art  present,  sits  at  ease. 
And  bears  his  mastership  ao  mightily, 
That  all  my  troubled  senses  he  thruatti  out. 
Sorely  tormenting  some,  and  slaying  some, 
Till  none  but  be  is  left  and  has  tree  range 
To  gaze  on  thee.     This  makes  my  face  to 

Into  another's ;  while  I  stand  all  dumb, 
And  hear  my  senses  clamour  in  their  rout. 


Tkii  sonnet  I  divide  not  into  parts,  beeaiae  a  di'  9 
vigion  is  onlp  made  to  open  the  meaning  of  the  ihimg  M 
divided:  and  this,  at  it  is  gaffinently  manifntm 
ihrough  lAe  reasons  given,  has  no  need  of  divi 
True  it  is  that,  amid  the  words  wJarehy  is  cAoftw] 
the  occasion  of  this  sonnet,  dubious  words  are  to  B*  j 
found;  namely,  vilien  I  say  that  Love  kills  aU  n 
spirits,  but  that  the  visual  remain  in  life,  only  onC^J 


;  of  (heir  ■ 


1  instruments.     And  this  difpiCutlf  1 


it  is  impossible  for  any  to  solve  who  is  not  in  eqwd.J 
guise  liege  unto  Love;  and,  to  those  who  are  so,  &att 
is  manifest  whieh  would  clear  up  the  dubious  toordi.  J 
And  therefore  it  were  not  well  for  me  to  expound  J 
flu  difficulty,  inatrnvch  as  my  speaking  tootUd  htm 
either  fruitless  or  else  svperjluuus. 
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A  while  after  this  strange  disfigurement,  I  became 
possessed  with  a  strong  conception  which  lefib  me  but 
very  seldom,  and  then  to  return  quickly.  And  it 
was  this :  '^  Seeing  that  thou  comest  into  such  scorn 
by  the  companionship  of  this  lady,  wherefore  seekest 
thou  to  behold  her?  If  she  should  ask  thee  this 
thing,  what  answer  couldst  thou  make  unto  her? 
yea,  even  though  thou  wert  master  of  all  thy  faculties, 
and  in  no  way  hindered  from  answering."  Unto  the 
which,  another  very  humble  thought  said  in  reply : 
**  If  I  were  master  of  all  my  faculties,  and  in  no  way 
hindered  from  answering,  I  would  tell  her  that  no 
sooner  do  I  image  to  myself  her  marvellous  beauty 
than  I  am  possessed  with  the  desire  to  behold  her,  the 
which  is  of  so  great  strength  that  it  kills  and  destroys 
in  my  memory  all  those  things  which  might  oppose 
it ;  and  it  is  therefore  that  the  great  anguish  I  have 
endured  thereby  is  yet  not  enough  to  restrain  me 
from  seeking  to  behold  her."  And  then,  because  of 
these  thoughts,  I  resolved  to  write  somewhat,  wherein, 
having  pleaded  mine  excuse,  I  should  tell  her  of  what 
I  felt  in  her  presence.  Whereupon  I  wrote  this 
sonnet : — 

The  thoughts  are  broken  in  my  memory. 
Thou  lovely  Joy,  whene'er  I  see  thy  face ; 
When  thou  art  near  me.  Love  fills  up  the  space. 
Often  repeating,  "  If  death  irk  thee,  fly." 
My  face  shows  my  hear*^*'  -  ^'^rilv. 

Which,  fainting,  se 
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1 

<g)       ^1 


TiU,  in  the  drunken  terror  of  diegrace, 
Tlie  verj  Btones  seem  to  lie  shrieking,  " 
It  were  a  grievous  sin,  if  one  should  not 
Strire  then  to  eomiirt  mj  bewilder'd  mind 
(Though  mei-ely  with  a.  simple  pitying) 
For  the  great  anguish  which  thy  scorn  has  wrought 
In  the  dead  Bight  o'  the  ejea  grown  neai'ly  blind, 
Which  look  for  death  us  for  a  blessed  thing. 


Thig  sonnet  is  divided  into  two  parts.     In  tht'^ 
Jirst,!  teU  the  cause  viliy  I  abstain  notjrom 
to  this  lady.     In  the  second,  I  tell  what  hffatU  mSm 
Ihrovffh  coming  to  her;  and  this  part  begins  htr^% 
"  WTien  tkov  art  ntar."    And  also  this  seeotidpart  j 
divides  into  five  distinct  statements.  For,inthefirtti  I 
/  my  what  Love,  counselled  hy  Reason,  tells  me  whe 
Lean  near  the  lady.     In  tJie  second,  I  set  forth  fAcw 
stats  of  my  heart  by  the  example  of  the  fact 
llie  third,  I  say  how  all  ground  of  trust  fails  « 
In  the  fourth,  I  say  that  lie  sins  u-lio  shoivs  notpi^ 
of  me,  which  would  yive  me  some  comfort. 
last,  I  say  why  people  should  take  pity  ;  ! 
for  the  piteous  look  which  comes  into  mine  eym 
which  piteous  look  is  destroyed,  that  is,  appeareth 
not  unto  others,  dirough  the  jeering  of  this  lady,  who 
draws  to  the  like  action  those  who  peradtientwe 
would  see  this  piteoianess.     The  second  part  begin* 
here,  "My  face  shows;"  the  third,  "  Till,  in  the 
drankeu  terror  ;"  the  fourth,  "  /(  were  a  grievous 
sin;"  the  fifth,  "  For  the  great  anguish." 
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Thereafter,  this  sonnet  hred  in  me  desire  to  write 
down  in  verse  four  other  things  touching  my  con- 
dition, the  which  things  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had 
not  yet  made  manifest.  The  first  among  these  was 
the  grief  that  possessed  me  very  often,  remember- 
ing the  strangeness  which  Love  wrought  in  me ; 
the  second  was,  how  Love  many  times  assailed  me  so 
suddenly  and  with  such  strength  that  I  had  no  other 
life  remaining  except  a  thought  which  spake  of  my 
lady :  the  third  was,  how  when  Love  did  battle  with 
me  in  this  wise,  I  would  rise  up  all  colourless,  if  so 
I  might  see  my  lady,  conceiving  that  the  sight  of  her 
would  defend  me  against  the  assault  of  Love,  and 
altogether  forgetting  that  which  her  presence  brought 
ufato  me ;  and  the  fourth  was,  how  when  I  saw  her, 
the  sight  not  only  defended  me  not,  but  took  away 
the  little  life  that  remained  to  me.  And  I  said  these 
four  things  in  a  sonnet,  which  is  this : — 

At  whiles  (yea  oftentimes)  I  muse  over 

The  quality  of  anguish  that  is  mine 

Through  Love :  then  pity  makes  my  voice  to  pine 
Saying,  "  Is  any  else  thus,  anywhere?" 
Love  smiteth  me,  whose  strength  is  ill  to  bear ; 

So  that  of  all  my  life  is  left  no  sign 

Except  one  thought ;  and  tiiat,  because  'tis  thine. 
Leaves  not  the  body  but  abideth  there. 
And  then  if  I,  whom  other  aid  forsook. 

Would  aid  myself,  and  innocent  of  art 

Would  fain  have  sight  of  thee  as  a  last  hope. 
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No  sooner  do  I  lift  mine  ejes  t«  look 

Than  the  blood  aeeme  as  shaken  fi'oin  my  heart,  J 
And  all  m;  pulses  beat  at  once  and  stop. 

ThU  sonnet  is  divided  into  fow parts,  four  tAinj 
heing  ther^n  narrated;   and  as  theie  an 
above,  I  only  proceed  to  distinguish  the  par 
their  heginnings,      Wlierefore  I  say  that  the  Si 
part  begins,  "  Love  satiteth  me;"  the  third,  " 
then  if  I;"  the  fourth,  "  No  sooner  do  I  Uft." 

Afcr  I  hod  written  these  three  lost  sonnets,  wher 
t  spake  unio  my  lady,  telling  her  almost  the  n 
of  my  condition,  it  seemed  to  me  tbat  I  sbouli 
silent,  having  aaid  enough  coocerniug  myself, 
albeit  I  spoke  not  to  her  again,  yet  it  behoved  i 
afterward  to  write  of  another  matter,  more  noble  tl 
the  foregoing.     And  for  that  the  occasion  of  what  Xj 
then  wrote  may  be  found  pleasant  in  the  hearing, 
will  relate  it  as  briefly  as  I  may. 

Through  the  sore  change  ia  mine  aspect, 
secret  of  my  heart  was  now  understood  of  manj.n 
Which  thing  being  ttus,  there  L-ame  a.  day  whm  ] 
certain  ladies  te  whom  it  was  well  known  (th^  1 
having  been  with  me  at  divers  times  in  my  trouble),  I 
weremet  together  for  the  pleasure  of  gen  tie  company,  r 
And  as  I  waa  going  that  way  by  chance,  (but  I  think  I 
rather  by  the  will  of  fortune,)  I  heard  one  of  then  1 
call  unto  mc,  and  she  that  called  waa  a  lady  of  vgiJ  J 
sweet  Bpeeeh,  And  when  I  hafl  come  close  up  witk'T 
them,  and  perceived  tbat  they  had  not  among  them  ■ 
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mine  excellent  lady,  I  was  reassiu^d;  and  saluted 
them,  asking  of  their  pleasure.  The  ladies  were 
many ;  divers  of  whom  were  laughing  one  to  another, 
while  divers  gazed  at  me  as  though  I  should  speak 
anon.  But  when  I  still  spake  not,  one  of  them,  who 
before  had  been  talking  with  another,  addressed  me 
by  my  name,  saying,  "  To  what  end  lovest  thou 
this  lady,  seeing  that  thou  canst  not  support  her 
presence  ?  Now  tell  us  this  thing,  that  we  may  know 
it :  for  certainly  the  end  of  such  a  love  must  be  worthy 
of  knowledge."  And  when  she  had  spoken  these 
words,  not  she  only,  but  all  they  that  were  with  her, 
began  to  observe  me,  waiting  for  my  reply.  Where- 
upon, I  said  thus  unto  them: — "  Ladies,  the  end 
and  aim  of  my  Love  was  but  the  salutation  of  that 
lady  of  whom  I  conceive  that  ye  are  speaking; 
wherein  alone  I  found  that  beatitude  which  is  the 
goal  of  desire.  And  now  that  it  hath  pleased  her  to 
deny  me  this.  Love,  my  Master,  of  his  great  goodness, 
hath  placed  all  my  beatitude  there  where  my  hope 
will  not  fail  me."  Then  those  ladies  began  to  talk 
closely  together ;  and  as  I  have  seen  snow  fall  among 
the  rain,  so  was  their  talk  mingled  with  sighs.  But 
after  a  little,  that  lady  who  had  been  the  first  to 
address  me,  addressed  me  again  in  these  words ;  "  We 
pray  thee  that  thou  wilt  tell  us  wherein  abideth  this 
thy  beatitude."  And  answering,  I  said  but  thus 
much :  "  In  those  words  that  do  praise  my  lady." 
To  the  which  she  rejoined,  "  If  thy  speech  were 
true,  those  words  that  thou  didst  write  concerning; 
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a  written  with  a 


thy  condition  would 

Then  I,  being  almost  put  to  shame  becau^ 
answer,  went  out  from  among  them ;  and  as  I  walkedt 
I  said  within  myaolf :  "  Seeing  that  there  is  so  much 
beotitudo  in.  those  words  wliicli  do  praise  my  lady, 
wherefofe  hath  my  speech  of  her  heen  different?" 
And  then  I  resolved  that  thenceforward  I  would 
choose  for  the  theme  of  my  writings  only  the  praise 
of  this  most  gracious  being.  But  when  I  had  thought 
oieeedingly,  it  seemed  to  mc  that  I  had  taken  to 
myself  a  theme  whieh  was  much  too  lofty,  so  that  I 
dared  not  begin ;  aod  I  remained  during  several 
days  in  the  desire  of  speaking,  and  the  fear  of 
^nning.  Afier  which  it  happened,  as  I  paased 
day  along  a  path  which  lay  beside  a  stream  of  ' 
clear  water,  that  there  eame  upon  me  a  great  di 
to  say  somewhat  in  rhyme ;  hut  when  I  began  think- 
ing how  I  should  saj  it,  methought  that  to  speak  of 
her  were  unseemly,  unless  I  spoko  to  other  ladies  in 
the  second  person  ;  which  is  to  say,  not  to  any  othac 
;  but  only  to  such  as  are  so  called  because  tbc^: 
le,  let  alone  for  mere  womanhood.  "Wbepfr- 
upon  I  declare  that  my  tongue  spake  as  though 
its  own  impulse,  and  said,  "  Ladies  that  have 
tclligence  in  love."  These  words  I  laid  up  in  , 
mind  with  great  gladness,  conceiving  to  take 
OS  my  commence raent.  'Wlierefore,  having  ret 
to  the  city  I  spake  of,  and  considered  thereof  di 
a  days,  I  hcgan  a  poem  with  this 


1 


Int-     ^M 
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constnicted  in  the  mode  which  will  be  seen  below  in 
its  division.     The  poem  begins  here : — 


Ladies  that  have  intelligence  in  love^ 

Of  mine  own  lady  I  would  speak  with  you ; 
Not  that  I  hope  to  count  her  praises  through, 
But  telling  what  I  may,  to  ease  my  mind. 
And  I  declare  that  when  I  speak  thereof 
Love  sheds  such  perfect  sweetness  over  me 
That  if  my  coiurage  fail'd  not,  certainly 
To  him  my  listeners  must  be  all  resigned. 
Wherefore  I  will  not  speak  in  such  large  kind 
That  mine  own  speech  should  foil  me,  which  were 

base; 
But  only  will  discourse  of  her  high  grace 

In  these  poor  words,  the  best  that  I  can  find, 
With  you  alone,  dear  dames  and  damozels : 
'Twere  ill  to  speak  thereof  with  any  else. 

An  Angel,  of  his  blessed  knowledge,  saith 

To  God :  "  Lord,  in  the  world  that  Thou  hast  made, 
A  miracle  in  action  is  displayed 

By  reason  of  a  soul  whose  splendors  fare 
Even  hither :  and  since  Heaven  requireth 
Nought  saving  her,  for  her  it  prayeth  Thee, 
Thy  Saints  crying  aloud  continually." 
Yet  Pity  still  defends  our  earthly  share 
In  that  sweet  soul ;  God  answering  thus  the 
prayer : 
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"  Mj  well-belovi'd,  suffer  that  In  peace 
Your  hope  remain,  while  80  My  pleasure 
There  where  one  dwells  who  dreads  the  loas  otin 
And  who  in  Hell  unto  the  dooin'd  shall  say, 
"  1  have  look'd  on  that  for  which  God's  choseo  pray.^ 

My  lady  is  desired  in  the  high  Heaven : 
Wherefore,  it  now  behoveth  me  to  tell, 
Saying :  Let  any  maid  that  would  he  wel 

Esteem'd  keep  witli  her :  for  as  she  goea  by,  I 
Into  fold  hearts  a  deathly  chill  is  driven 

By  Xiove,  that  makes  ill  tliouglit  to  perish  thnejl 
'VMiile  any  who  endures  to  gaze  on  her 
Must  either  bo  made  noble,  or  else  die. 
Wlien  one  deserving  to  he  raised  bo  high 
Is  found,  'tia  then  her  power  attains  its  proof. 
Making  his  heart  strong  for  his  soul's  behoof 
With  the  fidl  strength  of  meek  humility. 
Also  this  virtue  owns  she,  by  God's  will : 
Who  speaks  with  her  can  never  come  to  ill. 


Love  saith  concerning  her ;  "  How  chanccth  it 
That  fteah,  which  la  of  dust,  should  bo  thus  pure  ?'" 
Then,  gazing  always,  he  makes  oath ;  "  Forsure,  , 
This  is  a  creature  of  God  till  now  unknown." 
She  hath  that  paleness  of  the  pearl  that's  fit 
In  a  iair  won 

She  is  as  high  as  Nature's  skill  ci 
Beauty  is  tried  by  her  comparison. 
'Whatever  her  awcet  eyes  are  tura'd  upon. 
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Spirits  of  loye  do  issue  thence  in  flame. 
Which  through  their  eyes  who  then  may  look  on 
them 
Pierce  to  the  heart's  deep  chamber  every  one* 
And  in  her  smile  Love's  image  you  may  see ; 
Whence  none  can  gaze  upon  her  stead&stly. 

Dear  Song,  I  know  thou  wilt  hold  gentle  speech 
With  many  ladies,  when  I  send  thee  forth : 
Wherefore,  (being  mindful  that  thou  hadst  thy 
birth 
From  Loye,  and  art  a  modest,  simple  child,) 
Whomso  thou  meetest,  say  thou  this  to  each : 
"  Giye  me  good  speed  !    To  her  I  wend  along 
In  whose  much  strength  my  weakness  is  made 
strong." 
And  if,  i'  the  end,  thou  wouldst  not  be  beguiled 
Of  all  thy  labour,  seek  not  the  defiled 
And  common  sort ;  but  rather  choose  to  be 
Where  man  and  woman  dwell  in  courtesy. 

So  to  the  road  thou  shalt  be  reconciled. 
And  find  the  lady,  and  with  the  lady,  Loye. 
Commend  thou  me  to  each,  as  doth  behoye. 

This  poem,  that  it  may  he  better  understood,  I 
will  divide  more  subtly  than  the  others  preceding  ; 
and  therefore  I  will  make  three  parts  of  it.  The 
first  part  is  a  proem  to  the  words  following.  The 
second  is  the  matter  treated  of.     The  third  is,  as  it 
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were,  a  handmaid  to  the  preceding  words.  The  u- 
tond  begins  here, "  An  angd;"  the  third  Tiere," Dear 
Song,  Iknotu."  Thejiretparl  is  divided  into  four. 
In  thejirat,  I  say  to  whom  I  mmn  to  speak  of  my 
lady,  atid  wherefore  I  wilt  so  speak.  In  the  seeoTtd,  I 
say  what  she  appears  to  myself  to  he  when  I  refieet 
vpon  her  exedlence,  and  what  I  would  utter  if  I  last 
not  courage.  In  th£  Oiird,  I  say  what  it  is  I  pur- 
pose to  speak,  so  as  not  to  be  impeded  by  faiiU- 
hearUdness.  In  ike  fourth,  repeating  to  whom  I 
purpose  tpeaking,  f  tell  the  reason  why  I  speak  to 
them.  The  second  begins  here,  "  And  I  declare  ;" 
ike  third  here,  "  Wherefore  I  wUl  not  speak  ;"  the 
fourth  here, "  With  you  alone."  Then,  when  I  say 
"  An  Angel,"  I  begin  treating  of  this  lady ;  and 
&ia  part  is  divided  into  two.  In  tlis  first,  I  tell 
what  is  understood  of  her  in  heaven.  In  the  second, 
I  tell  what  is  understood  of  her  on  earth ;  litre, "My 
lady  is  desired."  This  second  2><irt  is  divided  into 
two  ;  for,  in  the  first,  I  speak  of  her' as  regards  tht 
nobleness  of  her  soul,  relating  some  of  her  virtue 
proceeding  from  her  soul ;  in  the  second,  I  speak  of 
her  as  regards  the  nobleness  of  her  body,  narrating 
tome  of  her  beauties  :  here,  "  Love  saith  concerning 
her,"  This  second  part  is  divided  infai  two  ;  for, 
in  the  first,  I  speak  of  certain  beauties  wkieh  belong 
to  the  whole  person  ;  in,  the  Strand,  I spealc  of  certain 
beauties  which  belong  to  a  distinct  part  of  ike  per- 
son: here,"  Whatever  her  stvut  eyes."  This  second 
pari  is  divided  into  two  ;  for,  in  ike  one,  I  speai  0/  ■. 
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the  eyes,  which  are  the  beginning  of  love;  in  the 
second,  I  speak  of  the  mouth,  which  is  the  end  of 
love.  And,  thai  every  vicious  thought  may  he  dis- 
carded  herefrom,  let  the  reader  remember  that  it  is 
above  written  that  the  greeting  of  this  lady,  which 
was  an  act  of  her  mouth,  was  the  goal  of  my  desires, 
while  I  could  receive  it.  Then,  when  I  say, "  Dear 
Song,  I  Icnow,^*  I  add  a  stanza  as  it  were  hand^ 
maid  to  the  others,  wherein  I  say  what  I  desire  from 
this  my  poem.  And  because  this  last  part  is  easy 
to  understand,  I  trouble  not  myself  with  more  divi- 
sions,  I  say,  indeed,  that  the  further  to  open  the 
meaning  of  this  poem,  more  minute  divisions  ought 
to  be  used;  but  nevertheless  he  who  is  not  of  wit 
enough  to  understand  it  by  these  which  have  been 
already  made  is  welcome  to  leave  it  alone  ;  for  certes 
I  fear  I  have  communicated  its  sense  to  too  many  by 
these  present  divisions,  if  it  so  happened  that  many 
should  hear  it. 

When  this  song  was  a  little  gone  abroad,  a  certain 
one  of  mj  friends,  hearing  the  same,  was  pleased  to 
question  me,  that  I  should  tell  him  what  thing  love 
is ;  it  may  be,  conceiving  from  the  words  thus  heard 
a  hope  of  me  beyond  my  desert.  Wherefore  I, 
thinking  that  after  such  discourse  it  were  well  to  say 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  Love,  and  also  in  accord- 
ance with  my  friend's  desire,  proposed  to  myself  to 
write  certain  words  in  the  which  I  should  treat  of 
this  argiuncnt.  And  the  sonnet  that  I  then  made 
is  this: — 
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nd  the  gentle  heart  arc  one  same  thing, 


Even  as  the  n 


a  Ilia  dittj  salth. 
n  death 


Each,  of  itself,  woiild  be  such  lift 
Aa  rational  aoul  bereft  of  reasoning. 
'Tis  Kature  makes  them  when  she  loves:  a  king  4 

Love  is,  whose  palace  where  ho  sojoumeth 

Is  call'd  the  Heart ;  there  draws  ha  quiet  br© 
At  first,  witli  brief  or  longer  alumberiiig. 
Then  beautj  seen  iu  virtuous  womankind 

Will  make  the  ejps  desire,  and  through  the  hi 
Send  the  desiring  of  the  cjca  again ; 
Where  often  it  abides  so  long  enshrined 

That  Love  at  length  out  of  hia  sleep  will  atarU  A 
And  women  feel  the  same  for  worthy  men. 

This  sonnet  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  Ae 
fint,  I  ^eak  of  him  aeeording  to  his  pomtr.  In  t/u 
geeond,  I  speak  of  Mm  aaording  as  his  power  tranS' 
kites  itself  into  att.  The  second  part  het/ins  here, 
"  Then  beatOif  seen."  The  first  is  divided  into  two. 
In,  the  first,  I  say  in  what  mihject  this  power  exists. 
In  the  second,  I  say  h<nv  tliis  suhjeet  and  this  power 
are  produced  together,  and  how  the  one  regards  &e 
other,  as  form  does  matter.  The  second  btijins  hen, 
"  'TVg  Nature."  Afterwards  when  I  say,  "  Then 
ieattfff  seen  in  virtuous  womankind,"  I  say  how  Aia 
poieer  translates  itself  into  act ;  and,  first,  houi  it  to 
troTislaies  itself  in  a  man,  then  how  •■ 
itself  in  a  ^voman:  here,  "  And  women  feel." 

'  Gnido  Guinicellj,  ja  the  canxone  which  begin),  "W 
Ibc  gcnllc  beail  Love  eheltera  him."     (Sec  sole,  p.  34.) 
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Having  treated  of  love  in  the  foregoing,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  I  should  also  say  something  in 
praise  of  my  lady,  wherein  it  might  be  set  forth  how 
love  manifested  itself  when  produced  by  her ;  and 
bow  not  only  she  could  awaken  it  where  it  slept,  but 
where  it  was  not  she  could  marvellously  create  it. 
To  the  which  end  I  wrote  another  sonnet ;  and  it  is 
this: — 

My  lady  carries  love  within  her  eyes ; 

All  that  she  looks  on  is  made  pleasanter ; 

Upon  her  path  men  turn  to  gaze  at  her ; 
He  whom  she  greeteth  feels  his  heart  to  rise, 
And  droops  his  troubled  visage,  full  of  sighs, 

And  of  his  evil  heart  is  then  awai*e : 

Hate  loves,  and  pride  becomes  a  worshipper, 
O  women,  help  to  praise  her  in  somewise. 
Humbleness,  and  the  hope  that  hopeth  well, 

By  speech  of  hers  into  the  mind  are  brought, 
And  who  beholds  is  blessed  oftenwhiles. 
The  look  she  hath  when  she  a  little  smiles 

Cannot  be  said,  nor  holden  in  the  thought ; 
'Tis  such  a  new  and  gracious  miracle. 

nis  sonnet  has  three  sections.  In  the  first,  I  say 
how  this  lady  brings  this  power  into  action  by  those 
most  noble  features,  her  eyes :  and,  in  the  third,  I  say 
this  same  as  to  that  most  noble  feature,  Tier  mouth. 
And  between  these  two  sections  is  a  little  section,  which 
asks,  as  it  were,  help  for  the  previous  section  and 
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tJie  subsequent ;  andii  begins hfre,"  0 viommjJielp.^'M 
The  third  begins  here,  "  ffumhleness,"     The  first  iM 
divided  into  three  ;  far,  in  the  first,  I  say  hno  s 
vnthpouier  makes  noble  that  which  she  looks  vponii 
and  this  is  as  miich  as  to  say  thai  she  hriitgs  Love 
in  power,  thither  where  he  is  not.     In  the  second,  J 
say  how  she  brings  Love,  in  act,  into  the  hearts  q 
all  those  whom  she  sees.      In  ihe  third,  I  tell  whe 
she  afterwards,  with   virtue,  operates  upon  theifm 
hearts.     The  second  b^ns,  "  Upon  her  path ;" 
third,  "  He  whom  she  greeteth."    Then,  when  I  sny,M 

1,  help,"  I  intiinate  to  whom  it  ii 
tention  to  speah,  calling  on  women  to  help  me  torn 
honovr  her.  Then,  tc/hen  I  sag,  "  Humhlenest"  Pm 
say  that  same  which  is  said  in  the  first  part,  regard-*i 
ing  two  aels  of  her  mouth,  one  whereof  is  her  v 
sweet  speech,  and  the  other  her  marvellous  sntiUtM 
Only,  I  say  not  of  this  last  how  it  operates  upon  tl 
liearts  of  others,  because  memory  cannot  retain  t 
smile,  nor  its  operation, 

!Not  many  days  after  this,  (It  being  the  will  of  the 
most  High  God,  who  atao  irom  Hinieolf  put  not 
away  death,)  the  father  of  wonderfiil  Beatrice,  going 
out  of  thia  life,  passed  eertainly  into  glory.     There-   ■ 
by  it  happened,  as  of  very  sooth  it  might  not  he's 
otherwise,  that  thia  lady  was  made  full  of  the  bittei 
ness  of  grief:    seeing  that  auch  a  parting  is  t 
grievous  unlo  those  friends  who  are  \e{t,  and  that  n 
other  fiiendsliip  is  like  to  that  between  a  good  p 
ftnd  B  good  child ;  and  ttirthermore  considering  tl 
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this  lady  was  good  in  the  supreme  degree,  tod  her- 
father  (as  by  many  it  hath  been  truly  averred)  of 
exceeding  goodness.  And  because  it  is  the  usage 
of  that  city  that  men  meet  with  men  in  such  a  grief>: 
and  women  with  women,  certain  ladies  of  her  com-^ 
panionship  gathered  themselves  unto  Beatrice,  where 
she  kept  alone  in  her  weeping :  and  as  they  passed 
in  and  out,  I  could  hear  them  speak  concerning  her^ 
how  she  wept.  At  length  two  of  them  went  by  me,- 
who  said :  "  Certainly  she  grieveth  in  such  sort  that 
one  might  die  for  pity,  beholding  her."  Then, 
feeling  the  tears  upon  my -face,  I  put  up  my  hands 
to  hide  them :  and  had  it  not  been  that  I  hoped  to 
hear  more  concerning  her,  (seeing  that  where  I  sat, 
her  friends  passed  continually  in  and*  out,)  I  should 
assuredly  have  gone  thence  to  be  alone,  when  I  felt 
the  tears  come.  But  as  I  still  sat  in  that  place^ 
certain  ladies  again  passed  near  me,  who  were  say- 
ing among  themselves :  "  Which  of  us  shall  be  joy- 
ful any  more,  who  have  listened  to  this  lady  in  hef 
piteous  sorrow?"  And  there  were  others  who  said 
as  they  went  by  me :  "  He  that  sitteth  here  could 
not  weep  more  if  he  had  beheld  her  as  we  have  be- 
held her;"  and  again:  '^  He  is  so  altered  that  he 
seemeth  not  as  himself."  And  still  as  the  ladien 
passed  to  and  fro,  I  could  hear  them  speak  afiber  this 
fashion  of  her  and  of  me* 

Wherefore  afterwards,  having  considered  and  per- 
ceiving that  there  was  herein  matter  for  lN>e8y,  I 
resolved  that  I  would  write  certain  rhymes  in  tiie 
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which  should  be  cont&ned  all  that  thoae  IndicB 
taii.      And  because  1  would  williagly  have  spoki 
b)  them  if  it  had  not  been  for  discreetness,  I  made 
in  my  rhymea  as  though  I  had  spoken  and  they  had 
answered  me.     And  thereof  I  wrote  two  sonnets  ;  in 
the  first  of  which  I  addressed  them  as  I  would  fain 
have  done ;  and  in  the  second  related  theu'  answ 
using  the  speech  that  I  had  heard  from  thcra, 
though  it  had  been  spoken  unto  myself.     And 
sonnets  are  those :— 


] 


YoTi  that  thus  wear  a  modest  countenance 

With  lids  weigh'd  down  by  the  heart's  beavines 
Whence  come  you,  that  among-  you  every  feco    ' 

Appears  the  some,  for  its  pale  troubled  glance  ? 

Have  jou  beheld  my  lady's  face,  perehance, 
Bow'd  with  the  grief  that  Lore  makes  full  ofgrao 
Say  now,  "  This  thing  is  thus ;''  as  my  heart  saj 

Marking  your  grave  and  sorrowful  advance. 

And  if  indeed  you  come  from  where  she  sighs 
And  monroa,  may  ct  please  you  (for  his  heart's  ( 

To  tell  how  it  feres  with  her  unto  him 
Who  knows  that  you  have  wept,  seeing  your  eye^  * 
And  is  so  grieved  with  looking  on  your  grief      ' 
That  his  heart  trembles  and  his  sight  growa 
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firsty  I  caU  and  ask  these  ladies  whether  they  come 
frofm  her,  telling  them  that  I  think  they  do,  because 
they  return  the  nobler.  In  the  second,  I  pray  them 
to  teU  me  of  her :  and  the  second  begins  here,  ^^  And 
if  indeed,'^ 

n. 
Canst  thou  indeed  be  he  that  still  would  sing 
•  Of  our  dear  ladj  unto  none  but  us  ? 
For  thoufifh  thy  voice  confirms  that  it  is  thus. 
Thy  visage  mighlanother  witness  bring. 
And  wherefore  is  thy  grief  so  sore  a  thing 
That  grieving  thou  mak'st  others  dolorous  ? 
Hast  thou  too  seen  her  weep,  that  thou  from  us 
Canst  not  conceal  thine  inward  sorrowing  ? 
Nay,  leave  our  woe  to  us :  let  us  alone : 

'Twere  sin  if  one  should  strive  to  soothe  our  woe. 
For  in  her  weeping  we  have  heard  her  speak : 
Also  her  look's  so  full  of  her  heart's  moan 
That  they  who  should  behold  her,  looking  so, 
Must  fall  aswoon,  feeling  all  life  grow  weak. 

This  sonnet  has  four  parts,  as  the  ladies  in  whose 
person  I  reply  had  four  forms  of  answer,  And, 
because  these  are  sufficiently  shown  above,  I  stay  not 
to  explain  the  pu/rport  of  the  parts,  and  tlierefore  I 
only  discriminate  them.  The  second  begins  here, 
**  And  wherefore  is  thy  grief;*'  the  third  here,. 
"  Nay,  leave  our  woe ; "  the  fourth,  **  Also  her 
look:' 
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A  few  days  after  (liis,  mj  body  bcci 
with  a  painful  infirmity,  whereby  I  suffered  bitter 
anguish  far  many  daya,  which  at  last  brought 
unto  Hueh  weakness  that  I  could  no  longer  mi 
And  I  remember  tliat  on  the  ninth  day,  being  over^' 
come  with  intolerable  pain,  a  thought  ( 
mind  conceiiiing  my  lady :  but  when  it  had  a  little 
nourished  this  thought,  my  mind  returned  to  \it 
brooding  over  mine  enfeebled  body.  And  then  per- 
ceiving how  frail  a  thing  life  is,  even  though  health 
keep  with  it,  the  matter  seemed  to  me  bo  pitiful  that 
I  could  not  choose  but  weep ;  and  weeping  I  sail", 
within  myself;  "  Certainly  it  must  some  time  comi 
to  pass  that  the  very  gentle  Beatrice  will  die."  Th«i| 
feeling  bewildered,  I  closed  mine  cyi 
brain  began  to  be  in  travail  as  the  brain  of  onefraa) 
and  to  have  such  imaginations  as  here  follow. 

And  at  the  first,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  saw  ceP^? 
tain  faces  of  women  with  their  hair  loo 
called  out  to  me,  "  Thou  shalt  surely  die;"  after! 
the  which,  other  terrible  and  unknown  appearani 
eaid  unto  me,  "  Tliou  art  dead."  At  length,  as 
phantasy  held  on  in  ita  wanderings,  I  came  to  be 
knew  not  where,  and  to  behold  a  throng  of  dishevi 
ladies  wonderfully  sad,  who  kept  going  hither 
thither  weeping.  Then  the  sun  went 
the  stars  showed  themselves,  and  they  were  of  Budi 
a  colour  that  I  knew  they  must  be  weeping :  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  birds  fell  dead  out  of  the  akj, 
mid  that  (here  wei'e  great  earthquakes. 
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while  I  wondered  in  my  trance,  and  was  filled  with 
a  grievous  fear,  I  conceiyed  that  a  certain  friend 
came  unto  me  and  said:  '^  Hast  thou  not  heard? 
She  that  was  thine  excellent  lady  hath  heen  taken 
out  of  life,"  Then  I  began  to  weep  very  piteously ; 
and  not  only  in  mine  imagination,  but  with  mine 
eyes,  which  were  wet  with  tears.  And  I  seemed  to 
look  towards  Heaven,  and  to  behold  a  multitude  of 
angels  who  were  returning  upwards,  having  before 
them  an  exceedingly  white  cloud :  and  these  angels 
Were  singing  together  gloriously,  and  the  words  of 
their  song  were  these ;  "  Osanna  in  exceUis :"  and 
there  was  no  more  that  I  heard.  Then  my  heart 
that  was  so  full  of  love  said  unto  me :  *^  It  is  true 
that  our  lady  lieth  dead :"  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
I  went  to  look  upon  the  body  wherein  that  blessed 
and  most  noble  spirit  had  had  its  abiding-place. 
And  so  strong  was  this  idle  imagining,  that  it  made 
me  to  behold  my  lady  in  death ;  whose  head  certain 
ladies  seemed  to  be  covering  with  a  white  veil ;  and 
who  was  so  humble  of  her  aspect  that  it  was  as 
though  she  had  said,  ''  I  have  attained  to  look  on 
the  beginning  of  peace."  And  therewithal  I  came 
unto  such  humility  by  the  sight  of  her,  that  I  cried 
out  upon  Death,  saying  r'  '^  Now  come  unto  me,  and 
be  not  bitter  against  me  any  longer :  surely,  there 
where  thou  hast  been,  thou  hast  learned  gentleness. 
Wherefore  come  now  unto  me  who  do  greatly  desire 
thee :  seest  thou  not  that  I  wear  thy  colour  already  ?" 
And  when  I  had  seen  all  those  offices  performed  that 
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ue  fitting  to  be  done  unto  the  dead,  it  seemed  to  pie 
that  I  went  back  unto  mine  own  ciiamber,  and  looked 
up  towarda  heaven.  And  so  strong  was  my  phantasy, 
that  I  wept  again  iii  very  truth,  and  said  with  mj 
trae  voice :  "  O  excellent  soul !  how  blessed  is  he 
that  now  looketh  upon  tliee ! " 

And  as  I  said  these  words,  with  a  painful  anguiah 
of  sobbing  and  another  praj^er  unto  Death,  a  young 
and  gentle  lady,  who  had  been  standing  beside  me 
where  I  lay,  conceiving  that  I  wept  and  cried  out 
because  of  the  pain  of  mine  infirmity,  was  taken  with 
trembling  and  began  to  shed  tears.  'Whereby  other 
ladies,  who  were  about  the  room,  becoming  aware  of 
my  discomfort  by  reason  of  the  moan  that  she  made, 
(who  indeed  waa  of  my  very  near  kindred,)  led  her 
away  from  where  I  was,  and  then  set  themsclvcH  to 
svraken  me,  thinking  that  I  dreamed,  and  saying  i 
"  Sleep  no  longer,  and  be  not  disquieted." 

Then,  by  their  words,  this  strong  imagination  was 
brought  suddenly  to  an  end,  at  the  moment  that  I 
was  about  to  say, ' '  O  Beatrice !  peace  be  with  thee." 
And  already  I  had  said, "  O  Beatrice ! "  when  being 
itrouaed,  I  opened  mine  eyes,  and  knew  that  it  had 
been  a  deception.  But  albeit  I  had  indeed  uttered 
her  name,  yet  my  voice  was  bo  broken  with  sobs, 
that  it  was  not  understood  by  these  ladies  ;  so  that 
in  spite  of  the  sore  sliamo  that  I  felt,  I  tm-ned  to- 
wards them  by  Love's  counselling.  And  when  they 
beheld  me,  they  began  to  say,  "  He  seemcth  as  one 
dead,"  and  to  whisper  among  themselves,  "  Let  u 
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strive  if  we  may  not  comfort  him."  Whereupon 
they  spake  to  me  many  soothing  words,  and  ques- 
tioned me  moreover  touching  the  cause  of  my  fear. 
Then  I,  heing  somewhat  reassured,  and  having  per- 
ceived that  it  was  a  mere  phantasy,  said  unto  them, 
<<  This  thing  it  was  that  made  me  afeard ;"  and 
told  them  of  all  that  I  had  seen,  from  the  heginning 
even  unto  the  end,  hut  without  once  speaking  the 
name  of  my  lady.  Also,  after  I  had  recovered  from 
my  sickness,  I  hethought  me  to  write  these  things  in 
rhyme;  deeming  it  a  lovely  thing  to  he  known. 
Whereof  I  wrote  this  poem : — 

A  VEBY  pitiftJ  lady,  very  young, 

Exceeding  rich  in  human  sympathies, 

Stood  hy,  what  time  I  clamour'd  upon  Death ; 
And  at  the  wild  words  wandering  on  my  tongue 
And  at  the  piteous  look  within  mine  eyes 

She  was  affrighted,  that  sohs  choked  her  hreath. 
So  hy  her  weeping  where  I  lay  heneath, 
Some  other  gentle  ladies  came  to  know 
My  state,  and  made  her  go : 

Afterward,  hending  themselves  over  me, 
One  said,  "  Awaken  thee ! " 

And  one, "  What  thing  thy  sleep  disquieteth  ?  " 
With  that,  my  soul  woke  up  from  its  eclipse, 
The  while  my  lady's  name  rose  to  my  Ups : 

But  utter'd  in  a  voice  so  soh-hroken, 
So  feehle  with  the  agony  of  tears, 
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That  I  alone  might  hear  it  ia  mj  heart ; 

And  though  that  look  was  on  my  visage  then 

Which  he  who  is  Eishamed  so  plainly  wears 

Lore  made  that  I  through  shame  held  not  apart. 

But  gazed  upon  them.     And  my  hue  was  Bueh 

That  they  look'd  at  each  other  and  thought  of  death . 

Saying  under  their  breath 

Most  tenderly,  "  Oh,  let  us  comfort  luin 
Then  nnto  me  :   "  What  dream 

Was  thine,  that  it  hath  shaken  thee  so  much?* 
And  when  I  was  a  little  comforted, 
"  This,  ladies,  was  the  dream  I  dreamt,"  I  eaid. 

"  I  was  a-thinting  liow  life  fails  with  us 
Suddenly  after  a  little  whQe  ; 

When  Love  sobb'd  in  my  heart,  which  is  faii'l 

Wiereby  my  spirit  wax'd  ao  dolorous 
That  in  myself  I  said,  with  siek  recoil : 

'  Yea,  to  my  lady  too  this  Death  must  coToe/l 
And  therewithal  such  a  hewilderment 
Possesa'd  me,  that  I  shut  mine  eyes  for  peace ; 
And  in  my  brain  did  cease 

Order  of  thought,  aud  every  healthful  thing. 
Aftem'ards,  wandering 

Amid  a  swarm  of  doubts  that  came  and  m 
Some  certain  women's  faces  huri'ied  by. 
And  shiiek'd  to  me, '  Thou  too  ahalt  die,  shall  di«  \!\ 

"  Then  saw  I  many  broken  hinlcd  sights 
Li  the  UQcertaia  state  I  atepp'd  into. 
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Meseem'd  to  be  I  know  not  in  what  place, 
Where  ladies  through  the  street,  like  mournful 
lights, 
Ban  with  loose  hair,  and  eyes  that  frighten'd  jou 
By  their  own  terror,  and  a  pale  amaze : 
The  while,  little  by  little,  as  I  thought, 
Th6  sun  ceased,  and  the  stars  began  to  gather, 
And  each  wept  at  the  other ; 

And  birds  dropp'd  in  mid-flight  out  of  the  sky ; 
And  earth  shook  suddenly ; 

And  I  was  'ware  of  one,  hoarse  and  tired  out. 
Who  ask'd  of  me :  ^  Hast  thou  not  heard  it  said  ?  . .  • 
Thy  lady,  she  that  was  so  fair,  is  dead.' 

•  * 

**  Then  lifting  up  mine  eyes,  as  the  tears  came^ 
I  saw  the  Angels,  like  a  rain  of  manna. 
In  a  long  flight  flying  back  Heavenward ; 
Having  a  little  cloud  in  front  of  them. 

After  the  which  they  went  and  said,  *  Hosanna !' 
And  if  they  had  said  more,  you  should  have 

heard. 
Then  Love  spoke  thus :    *  Now  all  shall  be 
made  clear : 
Come  and  behold  our  lady  where  she  lies.' 
These  idle  phantasies 

Then  carried  me  to  see  my  lady  dead : 
And  standing  at  her  head 

Her  ladies  put  a  white  veil  over  her ; 
And  with  her  was  such  very  humbleness 
That  she  appeared  to  say,  <  I  am  at  peace/ 
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And  I  became  bo  humble  in  my  grief. 
Seeing  in  her  such  deep  humility. 

That  I  said  ;  '  J)eat!i,  I  hold  thee  passing  gi 
Heocefoi-lh,  fliid  a  most  gentle  sweet  rehef. 
Since  mj  dear  love  has  chosen  to  dwell  with  tJ 
Pity,  not  hato,  is  thine,  well  understood. 
!Lo  I  I  do  so  desire  to  see  thy  face 
That  I  am  like  as  ono  who  npars  the  tomb ; 
My  Boul  entreats  thee,  Come.' 

Then  I  departed,  having  made  my  moan ; 
And  when  I  was  alone 

I  said,  and  cast  my  eyes  to  the  High  Flaceij 
'  Blessed  is  he,  fair  bouI,  who  meets  thy  glance !'  | 
Just  then  you  woke  me,  of  your  compl 


Thw  poem  !uu  Iwoparts.  In  the  first,  speahing 
to  a  pereon  undefined,  1  tell  hota  J  was  aroused  from 
a  vain  phaniasj/  hy  certain  ladies,  and  Junv  I  pro- 
ntUed  ike^n  to  tell  tvhat  it  v)a».  In  the  second,  I  say 
how  I  told  them.  The  second  pari  begins  litre,  "  / 
vias  a-thiniing."  The  first  pari  divides  into  two. 
In  the  first,  I  tell  that  which  certain  ladies,  and 
I,  did  and  said  because  oj 


u  singly,  i 


eofmgphtm:' 


last),  before  I  had  retmrMd  into  my  right  m 
In  the  second,  I  tell  tvhat  these  ladies  said  to  m 
I  Imd  left  off  this  wandering :  and  it  begins  A 


was  a-lhinking,"  I  say  how  I  told  them  tAwi  | 
imagination:  and  eoncemirig  0iis  I  have  tuio  ]t 
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In  the  first,  I  telly  in  order,  this  imagmcUioni  In 
the  second,  saying  at  what  time  they  called  me,  I 
covei*tly  thank  them:  and  this  jpart  begins  here, 
"  JtLsi  then  you  woke  «i«."  ' 

Afbr  this  empty  imaginiog,  it  happened  on  a  day, 
as  I  sat  thoughtful,  that  I  was  taken  with  such  a 
strong  trembling  at  the  heart,  that  it  could  not  have 
been  otherwise  in  the  presence  of  my  lady.  Whereupon 
I  perceived  that  there  was  an  appearance  of  Lov^ 
beside  me,  and  I  seemed  to  see  him  coming  from  my 
lady ;  and  he  said,  not  aloud  but  within  my  heart : 
'*  Now  take  heed  that  thou  bless  the  day  when  I 
entered  into  thee ;  for  it  is  fitting  that  thou  shouldst 
do  so."  And  with  that  my  heart  was  so  full  of  glad- 
ness, that  I  could  hardly  believe  it  to  be  of  very  truth 
mine  own  heart  and  not  another. 

A  short  while  after  these  words  which  my  heart 
spoke  to  me  with  the  tongue  of  Love,  I  saw  coming 
towards  me  a  certain  lady  who  was  very  famous  for 
her  beauty,  and  of  whom  that  friend  whom  I  have 
already  called  the  first  among  my  friends  had  long 
been  enamoured.  This  latly's  right  name  was  Joan ; 
but  because  of  her  comeliness  (or  at  least  it  was  so 
imagined)  she  was  called  of  many  Primavera 
(Spring),  and  went  by  that  name  among  them. 
Then  looking  again,  I  perceived  that  the  most  noble 
Beatrice  followed  after  her.  And  when  both  these 
ladies  had  passed  by  me,  it  seemed  to  me  that  Love 
spake  again  in  my  heart,  saying :  '*  She  that  came 
first  was  called  Spring,  only  because  of  that  which 

T 
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was  to  happen  on  this  day.  And  it  was  I  mjaelf 
who  caused  that  name  to  be  given  her ;  seeing  that 
as  the  Spring  cometh  first  in  the  year,  so  should  she 
come  first  on  thia  day,"  when  Beatrice  waa  to  show 
herself  after  the  vision  of  her  servant.  And  even  if 
thou  go  about  to  cansider  her  right  name,  it  is  also 
as  one  should  say,  "  She  shall  come  first;"  inasniuch 
as  her  name,  Joan,  is  taken  from  that  Jolin  who 
went  before  the  True  Light,  saying:  "  Ego  voie 
elamantisindegerto :  'Paratevlam  Domini.' "i  And 
olao  it  seemed  to  rao  that  he  added  other  words,  to 
wit :  "  He  who  should  inquire  dehcately  touching 
thia  matter,  could  not  but  call  Beatrice  by  mine  o«n 
name,  which  is  to  say,  Love ;  beholding  her  so  like 

Then  I,  having  thought  of  this,  imagined  to  write 
it  withj'hynies  and  send  it  unto  my  chief  friend ;  bat 
setting  aside  certain  words  J  which  seemed  proper  to 
be  set  aside,  because  I  believed  that  his  heart  still 
regarded  the  heautj  of  her  that  was  called  Spring. 
And  1  wrote  this  sonnet ; — 

■  There  ia  a  play  in  the  original  opon  the  words  Frimnitra 
(Spring)  sad  prima  ixrra  (she  shall  come  first),  to  whicb  I 
have  given  as  near  an  equivalent  as  1  rould. 

t  "  I  am  the  voice  of  one  ciying  ia  the  wilderness:  '  Pte- 
pare  je  the  way  of  the  Lord.' " 

X  That  is  (as  I  undeistand  it),  suppresaing,  fmm  deliocj 
towards  his  friend,  the  wuids  in  nliich  Love  describe!  Joan 
as  merely  the  rorerunnsr  of  Beatrice.  And  perhaps  In  the 
latter  part  of  this  sentenee  a  reproach  ia  gently  conveyed  to 
the  fickle  GuidoCavalcanU,  who  may  already  have  transfemd 
hia  homuge  (though  Dante  had  not  then  learned  it)  fr 
to  Mandella.     (See  his  Foetna.) 


I 


I 
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1  FKLT  a  spirit  of  love  begin  to  atir 

Within  my  heart,  long  time  unfelt  till  then; 

And  Haw  Love  coming  towards  me,  fair  and  fiun, 
(Thnt  I  scarce  knuw  bim  for  his  jojful  cheer,) 
Sajing,  "  Be  now  indeed  my  worshipper!" 

And  in  his  speech  helaugh'd  and  laugh'd  again. 

Then,  while  it  was  his  pleasure  to  remain, 
I  chanced  to  look  the  way  he  bad  drawn  near, 
And  saw  the  Ladies  Joan  and  Beatrice 

Approach  me,  this  the  other  following, 

One  and  a  second  inarrel  instantly. 

And  even  as  now  my  memory  speoketh  this, 

Love  spake  it  then :    "  The  first  is  chrisien'd 
Spring; 
The  second  Iiove,  she  is  so  like  to  me." 

lAis  Miinei  has  many  parts:  whereof  the  first 
idls  how  I  felt  awakened  wUhin  my  heart  the  ac- 
euttomed  tremor,  and  how  it  germed  tAat  Love  ap- 
peared to  me  joyful  from  afar.  The  second  tays 
hoiv  it  appeared  lo  me  that  Love  spake  within  wy 
heart,  and  what  was  his  aspect.  The  third  tells 
houi,  after  he  had  in  swh  wise  been  with  me  a,  space, 
I  saw  and  heard  certain  things.  The  second  part 
begins  here,  "  Saying,  '  Be  noiv;'"  the  third  here, 
"  Then,  while  it  was  his  pleasure."  The  third  part 
divides  into  two.  In  the  first,  I  say  what  I  saw. 
In  the  second,  I  say  wliat  I  heard;  and  it  begins 
here,  "  Love  spake  it  then." 

It  might  he  here  objected  unto  roe 
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ono  worthy  of  conttoveraj,)  that  I  hare  spoken  of 
Love  as  though  it  were  a  thing  outwnrd  bd<1  vimble  : 
not  only  a  spiritual  essence,  but  as  a  bodily  aubatanee 
also.  The  which  thing,  in  absolute  truth,  is  a  fallacy; 
Love  not  being  of  itself  a  Hubatance,  but  on  attiidcnt 
of  substance.  Yet  that  I  speak  of  Lovo  as  though 
it  were  a  thing  tangible  and  even  human,  appears  by 
three  things  which  1  snj  thereof.  And  firstly,  1  say 
that  I  perceived  Love  coming  tnwards  me  ;  whereby, 
seeing  that  to  come  "bespeaks  locomotion,  and  seeing 
alao  bow  philosophy  teacheth  us  that  none  but  a  cor- 
poreal substance  hath  locomotion,  it  seemelli  that  I 
speak  of  Love  as  of  a  corporeal  substance.  And 
secondly,  I  say  that  Love  smiled  ;  and  thirdly,  that 
Love  spake ;  iaculties  (and  especially  the  risible 
faculty)  which  appear  proper  unto  man :  whereby  it 
further  seemeth  that  1  speak  of  Love  as  of  a  man. 
Now  that  this  matter  may  bo  explained,  (as  is  fitting,) 
it  must  first  be  remembered  that  anciently  llicy  who 
wrote  poems  of  Love  wrote  not  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
but  rather  certain  poets  in  the  Latin  tongue.  1 
mean,  among  us,  although  perchance  the  same  may 
have  been  among  others,  and  although  likewise,  as 
among  the  Greeks,  they  were  not  writers  of  spoken 
language,  but  men  of  letters,  treated  of  these  things.* 

*  On  reading  Dauu's  treatise  Dc  Vnlgati  Eloqtao,  it  will 
be  fuond  tbat  the  diatinclloii  vbich  hi  iotenda  bere  JI  not 
between  one  langiuge,  or  dislect,  and  anothrr;  but  between 
*'  vulgar  speech'*  (ihat  j^  the  Language  handed  down  from 

lax,)  and  language  as  regulated  b}-  ^ 
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And  indeed  it  is  not  a  great  number  of  years  since 
poetry  began  to  be  made  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  the 
writing  of  rhymes  in  spoken  language  corresponding 
to  the  writing  in  metre  of  Latin  yerse,  by  a  certain 
analogy.  And  I  say  that  it  is  but  a  little  while^ 
because  if  we  examine  the  language  of  oco  and  the 
language  of  ^*  we  shall  not  find  in  those  tongues 
any  written  thing  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Also  the  reason  why  certain 
of  a  very  mean  sort  obtained  at  the  first  some  fame 
as  poets  is,  that  before  them  no  man  had  written 
verses  in  the  language  of  ^ ;  and  of  these,  the  first 
was  moved  to  the  writing  of  such  verses  by  the  wish 
to  make  himself  understood  of  a  certain  lady,  unto 
whom  Latin  poetry  was  difficult.  This  thing  is  \ 
against  such  as  rhyme  concerning  other  matters  than 
love;  that  mode  of  speech  having  been  first  used 
for  the  expression  of  love  alone.f  Wherefore,  see- 
laws  of  literary  composition,  and  which  Dante  calls  simply 
**  Grammar."  A  great  deal  might  be  said  on  the  bearings  of 
the  present  passage,  but  it  is  no  part  of  my-  plan  to  enter  on 
such  questions. 

*  i.  e.  the  languages  of  Provence  and  Tuscany. 

j  It  strikes  me  that  this  curious  passage  furnishes  a  reason, 
hitherto  (I  believe)  overlooked,  why  Dante  put  such  of  his 
lyrical  poems  as  relate  to  philosophy  into  the  form  of  love-, 
poems.  He  liked  writing  in  Italian  rhyme  rather  than  Latin 
ihetre;  he  thought  Italian  rhyme  ought  to  be  confined  to 
love-poems ;  therefore  whatever  he  wrote  (at  this  age)  had 
to  take  the  form  of  a  love-poem.  Thus  any  poem  by  Dante 
not  concerning  love  is  later  than  his  twenty-seventh  year 
(1291-2),  when  he  wrote  the  prose  of  the  Vita  Nuova;  the 
poetry  having  been  written  earlier,  at  the  time  cil  the  eventi 
referred  to. 
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ing  that  poeta  Lnve  a  licence  allowed  them  tbat  is 
not  allowed  unto  the  writers  of  prose,  and  Keeing  also 
that  they  who  write  in  rh jmc  are  siniplj  poeta  in  the 
Tulgar  tongue,  it  beccmes  fitting  and  reasonable  that 
B  larger  Jiconce  should  be  given  to  these  than  to 
other  modom  writers ;  and  that  any  metaphor  or 
rhetorical  Gimilitude  which  is  permitted  unto  poelE, 
should  also  be  counted  not  unseemly  in  tho  rhymers 
of  tho  vulgar  tongue.  Thus,  if  wo  perceive  that 
the  former  have  caused  inanimate  things  to  speak 
as  though  they  had  sense  and  reason,  and  to  dis- 
coursc  one  with  another;  yea,  and  not  only  actual 
things,  but  such  also  as  have  no  real  existence,  (see- 
ing that  they  have  made  tbings  which  are  not,  to 
speak;  and  oftentimes  written  of  those  which  are 
merely  accidents  as  though  they  were  substances  and 
things  human ;)  it  should  therefore  bo  permitlod  to 
the  latter  to  do  the  like ;  which  is  to  say,  not  incon- 
siderately, but  with  such  sufficient  motive  as  may 
afterwards  be  set  forth  in  prose. 

That  the  Latin  poets  have  done  thus,  appears 
through  Virgil,  where  he  saith  that  Juno  (to  wit,  a 
goddess  hostile  to  tlie  Trojans)  spake  unto  .^Iur, 
master  of  the  Winds  ;  as  it  is  written  in  the  first  book 
of  the  iEneid,  ,^le,  fiamqut  tibi,  etc. ;  and  that  this 
master  of  the  Winds  made  reply;  Tuvs,  o  rtgina, 
quid  optes — Explorare  labor,  inifti  Jusia  eapessere 
fas  est.  And  through  the  same  poet,  the  inanimate 
thing  spcakcth  unto  the  animate,  in  the  third  book 
of  the  ^ncid,  where  it  is  written :  Dardanida  durit. 
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Witli  Lucan,  the  anima.te  thing  speaketh  to 
inanimate;  aa  thus:  Mtilttim,  Soma,  tamen 
a  civilibvs  armis.  In  Horace  man  ia  made  to 
apeak  Ui  his  ovm  intelligence  aa  unto  another  pereon ; 
(and  not  only  hath  Horace  do-ne  this  but  herein  he 
foUowoth  the  excellent  Homer,)  as  thus  ill  liiaFoctica: 
J}ie  mUii,  Masa,  vtrum,  etc.  Through  Ovid,  Love 
epeaketh  as  a  human  creature,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  discourse  De  Remediig  Am<iris :  aa  thus :  Bella 
mihi  video,  bella  parantur,  ail.  By  which  enaaraplea 
thia  thing  ahall  be  made  manifeat  unto  such  as  may 
be  offended  at  any  part  of  this  my  book.  And  leataome 
of  the  common  sort  should  be  moved  to  jeering  herent, 
I  will  here  add,  that  neither  did  theae  anoient  poets 
Bpcak  thuB  without  conaideration,  nor  ahould  they  who 
are  makers  of  rhyme  in  our  day  write  aflcr  the  same 
fashion,  having  no  reason  in  "-httt  they  write ;  for  it 
were  a  ahameful  thing  if  one  ahould  rhyme  under  the 
eemblance  of  metaphor  or  rhetorical  simihtude,  and 
afterwards,  being  questioned  thereof,  should  be  un- 
able to  rid  bia  words  of  such  scmblauco,  unto  their 
right  understanding.  Of  whom,  (to  wit,  of  such  as 
rhyme  thua  foolieldy,)  myself  and  the  first  among 
my  friends  do  know  many. 

lot  returning  to  the  matter  of  my  diaeourae.  This 
excellent  lady,  of  whom  I  spake  in  what  hath  gone 
before,  came  at  last  into  auch  favour  with  all  men, 
that  when  she  passed  anywhere  folk  ran  to  behold 
her ;  which  thing  was  a  deep  joy  to  me :  and  when 
■he  drew  near  unto  any,  so  much  truth  and  simple- 
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nesB  entered  into  Jiis  heart,  that  he  dared  neither 
lift  his  eyes  nor  to  retuTD  her  Bdlutation :  au' 
this,  maaj  who  have  feh  it  can  bear  witness. 
went  along  crowned  and  tlothed  with  humih^,  shoi 
ing  no  whit  of  pride  in  nil  that  she  heard  an' 
and  when  she  had  gone  by,  it  was  said  ofmany, 
"  This  ia  nof  a  woman,  but  oue  of  tlie  bcautifnl  angels 
of  Heaven,"  and  there  were  some  that  said :  "  This 
is  surely  a  miracle  ;  blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  haA 
power  tfl  work  thus  marvellously.''  I  saj,  of  ^ 
sooth,  that  she  showed  herself  so  gentle  and  so 
of  all  pei-fection,  that  she  bred  in  those  who  look< 
upon  her  a  soothing  quiet  beyond  any  speech  ;  neither 
could  any  look  upon  her  without  sighing  immediatd^ 
These  things,  and  things  yet  more  wonderfiil,  were 
brought  to  pass  throngh  her  miraculous  virtue. 
Wherefore  I,  conaideriug  thereof  and  wishing  to 
resume  the  endless  tale  of  her  praises,  resolved  to 
writfi  somewhat  wherein  I  might  dwell  on  her  aur- 
paasing  influence ;  to  the  end  that  not  only  they  who 
had  beheld  her,  but  others  also,  might  know  as  niuuli 
concerning  her  as  words  could  give  to  the  under- 
standing. And  it  was  then  that  I  wrote  this  sonnet: — 

Mylady  looks  so  gentle  and  so  pure 

When  yielduig  salutation  by  the  way, 

That  the  tongue  trembles  and  has  nought  to  MJ^^ 
And  the  eyes,  which  lain  would  see,  may  not  endnra  1 
And  still,  amid  the  praise  she  bears  secure. 

She  walks  with  humbleness  for  her  array ; 
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Seeming  a  creature  sent  from  Heaven  to  stay 
On  earth,  and  show  a  miracle  made  sure. 
She  is  so  pleasant  in  the  eyes  of  men  . 
That  through  the  sight  the  inmost  heart  doth  gfun 

A  sweetness  which  needs  proof  to  know  it  hy : 
And  from  hetween  her  lips  there  seems  to  move 
A  soothing  spirit  that  is  full  of  love, 

Saying  for  ever  to  the  soul,  "  O  sigh  I  '* 

This  sonnet  is  so  easy  to  imderstand,  from  what 
is  afore  narrated,  that  it  needs  no  division :  and  there- 
fore, leaving  it,  I  say  also  that  this  excellent  lady 
eame  into  such  fevour  with  all  men,  that  not  only 
she  herself  was  honoured  and  commended;  but 
through  her  companionship,  honour  and  commenda- 
tion came  imto  others.  Wherefore  I,  perceiving 
this  and  wishing  that  it  should  also  be  made  manifest 
to  those  that  beheld  it  not,  wrote  the  sonnet  here 
following ;  wherein  is  signified  the  power  which  her 
virtue  had  upon  other  ladies : — 

Fob  certain  he  hath  seen  all  perfectness 
*Who  among  other  ladies  hath  seen  mine : 
They  that  go  with  her  humbly  should  combine 

To  thank  their  God  for  such  peculiar  grace. 

So  perfect  is  the  beauty  of  her  face 
That  it  begets  in  no  wise  any  sign 
Of  envy,  but  draws  round  her  a  clear  line 

Of  love,  and  blessed  faith,  and  gentleness. 

Merely  the  sight  of  her  makes  all  things  bow : 
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TSat  she  herself  done  is  holier 

Than  all ;  but  hers,  througli  her,  are  raised 
above. 
From  all  her  acta  audi  lovely  graces  flow 
That  truly  one  may  oever  thiuk  of  her 
Without  a  pasaion  of  eseeeding  love. 

This  simnet  has  three  parts.  In  thejtrst,  I 
in  what  company  this  lady  appeared  most  wondj 
In  the  seeond,  I  say  how  graeiove  was  her  at 
In  the  third,  I  tell  of  the  thinf/s  which  she, 
power,  wnrlced  upon  o  thers.  The  second  beyitii  A«tii^^ 
"TJiey  that  go  with  her;"  the  third  here,"  So  per^' 
feet."  This  last  part  divides  into  three.  In  &0 
first,  I  tell  what  she  operated  upon  tvomen,  that  it, 
hy  their  own  faculties.  In  the  second,  I  tell  wJiat 
the  operated  in  them  through  others.  In  the  third, 
I  say  Tumi  she  not  only  operated  in  women,  hut  tM 
all  people;  and  not  only  while  herself  present,  hvt, 
hy  memory  of  her,  operated  viondrously.  Th» 
second  begins  here,  "  Merely  the  sight;"  the  thvrd- 
here,  "  From  all  her  acts." 

Thereafter  on  a  day,  I  began  to  conaider  tBai< 
which  I  had  aaid  of  my  lady :  to  wit,  in  these  two 
Bonnets  aforegone:  and  becoming  aware  that  I  had 
not  spoken  of  her  immediate  effect  on  me  at  that 
especial  time,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  bad  spoken 
defectively.  Whereupon  I  resolved  to  write  some- 
what of  the  manner  wherein  I  waa  then  aubject  to 
her  influence,  and  of  what  her  influence  then  wab 
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And  oonceiying  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  say  these 
things  in  the  small  compass  of  a  sonnet^  I  began 
therefore  a  poem  with  this  beginning : — 

LovB  hath  so  long  possess'd  me  for  his  own 

And  made  his  lordship  so  familiar 
That  he,  who  at  first  irk'd  me,  is  now  grown 

Unto  my  heart  as  its  best  secrets  are. 

And  thus,  when  he  in  such  sore  wise  doth  mar 
My  life  that  all  its  strength  seems  gone  from  it. 
Mine  inmost  being  then  feels  throughly  quit 

Of  anguish,  and  all  evil  keeps  afar. 
Love  also  gathers  to  such  power  in  me 

That  my  sighs  speak,  each  one  a  grievous  thing, 

Always  soliciting 
My  lady's  salutation  piteously. 
Whenever  she  beholds  me,  it  is  so, 
Who  is  more  sweet  than  any  words  can  show. 


Qwomodo  sedet  sola  civitas  plena  jpopulo  I  facta 
€9t  quasi  vidua  domina  gentium,* 

I  was  still  occupied  with  this  poem,  (having  com- 
posed thereof  only  the  above-written  stanza,)  when 
the  Lord  God  of  justice  caUed  my  most  gracious 
lady  unto  Himself,  that  she  might  be  glorious  Under 

*  **  How  doth  the  city  nt  solitary,  that  waa  ftill  of  people ! 
how  is  she  become  aa  a  widow,  she  that  waa  great  among  the 
nations!" — Lamentatunu  o/Jgrtmuah,  0.  Z.  v*  1. 
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the  banner  of  that  bleB9(?d  Queen  Mary,  wb 
had  always  a  deep  reverence  b  the  words  of  holj' ■ 
Beatrice.  And  hceousc  haplj  it  might  be  founds 
good  that  I  aboidd  say  somewhat  concerning  her  de-  I 
parture,  I  wUl  herein  dcclai'c  what  are  the  reasona  \ 
which  mate  that  I  shall  not  do  so. 

And  the  reasons  are  three.  The  fii-st  is,  that  ei 
matter  helongeth  not  of  right  to  the  present  arga-l 
raent,  if  one  consider  tlie  opening  of  this  little  book.  J 
The  second  is,  that  even  though  the  present  argn^'J 
ment  required  it,  my  pen  doth  not  suffice  ft  write  ii 
a  fit  manner  of  thU  thing.  And  the  third  is, 
were  it  both  possible  and  of  absolute  necessity,  ifl 
would  still  be  unseemly  for  me  to  speak  thereofj-J 
seeing  that  thcrohy  it  must  behove  me  to  speak  al 
mine  own  praises :  a  thing  that  in  whosoever  doetk  1 
it  is  worthy  of  blame.  For  the  which  reasons,  I  wiS  | 
'leave  this  matter  to  he  treated  of  by  some  o 
myself. 

Keverthcleas,  as  the  number  nine,  which  nombeC'  I 
bath  often  had  menticin  in  what  hath  gone  before, 
(and  not,  as  it  might  appear,  without  reason,)  m 
also  to  have  bonie  a  port  in  the  maimer  of  her  death ;    i 
it  is  therefore  right  that  I  should  say  somewhat   I 
thereof.     And  for  tin's  cause,  having  first  said  wh( 
was  the  part  it  bore  herein,  I  will  afterwards  point  J 
out  a  reason  which  made  that  this  number  vraa  s 
closely  allied  uuto  my  lady. 

I  say,  then,  that  according  to  the  divisio 
in  Ilnly,  her  most  noble  spirit  dei>arted  fi'om  amotig[' 
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us  in  the  first  hour  of  the  ninth  day  of  the  month ; 
and  according  to  the  division  of  time  in  Syria,  in  the 
ninth  month  of  the  year :  seeing  that  Tismim,  which 
with  us  is  October,  is  there  the  first  month.  Also 
she  was  taken  from  among  us  in  that  year  of  our 
l*eckoning  (to  wit,  of  the  years  of  our  Lord)  in  which 
the  perfect  number  was  nine  times  multiplied  within 
that  century  wherein  she  was  bom  into  the  world : 
which  is  to  say,  the  thirteenth  centuiy  of  Christians.* 
And  touching  the  reason  why  this  number  was  so 
closely  allied  unto  her,  it  may  peradventure  be  this. 
According  to  Ptolemy,  (and  also  to  the  Christian 
verity,)  the  revolving  heavens  are  nine ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  common  opinion  among  astrologers,  these 
nine  heavens  together  have  influence  over  the  earth. 
Wherefore  it  would  appear  that  this  number  was 
thus  allied  unto  her  for  the  purpose  of  signifying 
that,  at  her  birth,  all  these  nine  heavens  were  at 
perfect  unity  with  each  other  as  to  their  influence. 
This  is  one  reason  that  may  be  brought :  but  more 
narrowly  considering,  and  according  to  the  infallible 
truth,  this  number  was  her  own  self:  that  is  to  say 
by  similitude.  As  thus.  The  number  three  is  the 
root  of  the  number  nine ;   seeing  that  without  the 

*  Beatrice  Portinari  will  thus  be  found  to  have  died  daring 
the  first  hour  of  the  9th  of  Jane,  1290.  And  from-  what  Dante 
says  at  the  commencement  of  this  work,  (viz.  that  she  was 
ydunger  than  himself  by  eight  or  nine  months,)  it  may  also 
be  gathered  that  her  age,  at  the  time  of  her  death,  was  twenty- 
four  years  and  three  months.  The  "  perfect  number  "  men- 
tioned in  the  present  passage  is  the  number  ten. 
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interposition  of  any  other  number,  being  multiplied 
merely  by  itself,  it  produceth  nine,  as  we  manifosUy 
perceive  that  throe  tiraea  throe  are  nine.  Thus,  three 
being  of  itself  the  efficient  uf  nine,  anil  the  Great 
Efficient  of  Miracles  being  of  Himself  Three  Persona 
(to  wit :  the  Father,  the  Son,  anil  the  Holy  Spirit), 
which,  being  Three,  are  also  One : — this  lady  was 
accompanied  by  the  number  nine  to  the  end  that  men 
might  clearly  perceive  her  to  be  a  nine,  that  ia,  a 
miracle,  whose  only  root  ia  the  Holy  Trinity.  It 
may  be  that  a  more  subtile  person  would  find  for  this 
thing  a  reason  of  greater  subtilty ;  but  such  is  ihs 
reason  that  I  find,  and  that  liketh  me  best. 

After  this  most  gracious 
from  among  us,  the  whole  city 
widowed  and  despoileal  of  all  dignity.  Then  I,  left 
mourning  in  this  desolate  city,  wrote  unto  the  prin- 
cipal persona  thereof,  in  on  epistle,  concerning  its 
condiUon ;  taking  for  my  commencement  those  words 
of  Jeremiaa  :  Quomodo  sed(t  sola  civilag  !  etc.  And 
I  make  mention  of  this,  that  none  may  marvel 
wherefore  I  set  down  these  words  before,  in  begin- 
ning to  treat  of  her  death.  Also  if  any  should  blame 
me,  in  that  I  do  not  transcribe  that  epistle  whereof 
I  have  spoken,  I  will  make  it  mine  excuse  that  X 
began  this  little  book  with  the  intent  that  it  ahouU 
be  written  altogether  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  where- 
fore, seeing  that  the  epistle  I  speak  of  is  in  Latin, 
itbelongethnotto  mine  undertaking;  more  especially 
as  I  know  tliat  my  chief  friend,  for  whom  I  writs 
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this  book,  wished  also  that  the  whole  of  it  should  he 
in  the  vulgar  tongue. 

When  mine  eyes  had  wept  for  some  while,  until 
they  were  so  weary  with  weeping  that  I  could  no 
longer  through  them  give  ease  to  my  sorrow,  I  be- 
thought me  that  a  few  mournful  words  might  stand 
me  instead  of  tears.  And  therefore  I  proposed  to 
make  a  poem,  that  weeping  I  might  speak  therein 
of  her  for  whom  so  much  sorrow  had  destroyed  my 
spirit ;  and  I  then  began  "  The  eyes  that  weep." 

That  this  poem  may  seem  to  remain  the  more 
widowed  at  its  close,  I  will  divide  it  before  writing 
it;  and  this  method  I  will  observe  henceforward. 
I  say  that  this  poor  little  poem  has  three  parts.  The 
first  is  a  prelude.  In  the  second,  I  speak  of  her. 
In  the  third  I  speak  pitifully  to  the  poem.  The 
second  begins  here,  "  Beatrice  is  gone  up ;^^  the 
ihird  here, "  Weep,  pitiful  Song  ofmine.'^  The  first 
divides  into  three.  In  the  first,  I  say  what  moves 
me  to  speak.  In  the  second,  I  say  to  whom  I  mean 
to  speak.  In  the  third,  I  say  of  whom  I  mean  to 
speak.  The  second  begins  here, "  And  because  often, 
thinking  ;^*  the  third  here,  "  And  I  will  say,^' 
Then,  when  I  say,  "  Beatrice  is  gone  up,^^  I  speak 
of  her  ;  and  concerning  this  I  have  two  parts.  Firsts 
I  tell  the  cause  why  she  was  taken  away  from  us : 
afterwards,  I  say  how  one  weeps  her  parting  ;  and 
this  part  commences  here,  **  Wonderfully,'*  This 
part  divides  into  three.  In  the  first,  I  say  who  it 
is  that  weeps  her  not^     In  the  se<:ond,  I  say  who  it 
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is  ihat  doth  weep  her.  In  the  ffiird,  I  wptak  of 
condition.  The  second  begins  here,  "  Bwt  tiff) 
eomeg,  and  grief ;"  the  third,  ^'  With  sighs."  Then, 
when  I  tay,  "  Wtep,  pitiful  Song  of  mine"  t  spealr 
to  this  my  song,  telling  it  what  ladies  to  go  to,  and 
stay  tvitk. 

The  eyes  that  weep  for  pity  of  the  heart 

Have  wept  so  long  that  llicir  grief  languiehetli 
And  they  have  no  more  tpars  to  weep  nith^fj 
And  now,  if  I  would  ease  me  of  a  part 
Of  what,  little  by  little,  leads  to  death. 
It  muBt  be  done  by  speech,  or  not  at  all. 
And  because  often,  thmking,  I  recall 
How  it  was  pleasant,  ere  she  went  afar. 
To  talk  of  her  with  you,  kind  damozels, 
I  talk  with  no  one  else, 
But  only  with  Buch  hearts  as  women's  are. 

And  I  will  Bay, — etill  aobbing  aa  speech  fails,- 
That  she  hath  gone  to  Heaven  suddenly. 
And  hath  left  Love  below,  to  mourn  with  n 

Bea;rice  is  gone  up  into  high  Heaven, 

The  kingdom  where  the  angels  ore  at  peace ; 
And  liveawith  them ;  and  to  her  friends  is 
Kot  by  the  frost  of  winter  was  she  driven 
Away,  like  others ;  nor  by  aummer-heats; 
Hut  through  a  perfect  gentleness,  instead. 
1  For  Srota  the  lamp  of  her  meek  lowlibead 

I  Such  an  exceeding  glory  went  up  hence 
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That  it  woke  wonder  in  the  Eternal  Sire, 

Until  a  sweet  desire 
Enter'd  Him  for  that  lovely  excellence, 

So  that  He  bade  her  to  Himself  aspire : 
Counting  this  weary  and  most  evil  place 
Unworthy  of  a  thing  so  full  of  grace. 


Wonderfully  out  of  the  beautiful  form 

Soar'd  her  dear  spirit,  waxing  glad  the  while ; 
And  is  in  its  first  home,  there  where  it  is. 
Who  speaks  thereof,  and  feels  not  the  tears  warm 
Upon  his  face,  must  have  become  so  vile 
As  to  be  dead  to  all  sweet  sympathies. 
Out  upon  him !  an  abject  wretch  like  this 
May  not  imagine  anything  of  her,— 
He  needs  no  bitter  tears  for  his  relief. 
But  sighing  comes,  and  grief. 
And  the  desire  to  find  no  comforter, 

(Save  only  Death,  who  makes  all  sorrow  brief,) 
To  him  who  for  a  while  turns  in  his  thought 
How  she  hath  been  among  us,  and  is  not. 

With  sighs  my  bosom  always  laboureth 
On  thinking,  as  I  do  continually^ 

Of  her  for  whom  my  heart  now  breaks  apace ; 
And  very  often  when  I  think  of  death. 
Such  a  great  inward  longing  comes  to  me 
That  it  will  change  the  colour  of  my  face ; 
And,  if  the  idea  settles  in  its  place. 
All  my  limbs  shake  as  with  an  ague-fit ; 

V 
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Till,  starting  up  in  wild  bewilderment, '  ^ 

I  do  become  so  sbent 
That  I  go  forth,  lest  folk  misdoubt  of  it. 

Aftei-ward,  calling  with  a  eore  kment 
On  Heatrieo,  I  oak,  '■  Canst  thou  be  dead?" 
And  calling  on  her,  I  tun  comforted. 

Grief  with  its  tears,  and  anguish  with  its  sighs. 
Come  to  me  now  whene'er  I  am  alone; 
So  that  I  think  the  eight  of  me  gives  pain. 
And  what  my  life  hath  been,  that  hving  dies. 
Since  for  raj  lady  the  New  Birth's  begun, 
I  have  not  any  language  to  explain. 
And  30,  dear  ladi  es,  though  my  heart  were  & 
I  scarce  could  t«ll  indeed  how  I  am  thus. 
All  joy  is  witli  my  bitter  life  at  war; 
Yea,  I  am  fallen  so  far 
That  all  men  seem  to  say,  "  Go  out  from  as," 

Eyeing  my  cold  white  lips,  how  dead  they  are. 
But  she,  though  I  he  bow'd  nnto  the  dust, 
Watches  me ;  and  will  guerdon  me,  I  trust. 

Weep,  pifeouH  Song  of  mine,  upon  thy  way, 
To  the  dames  going,  and  the  damozeU, 
For  whom,  and  for  none  else. 

Thy  sifters  have  mad«  music  many  a  day. 

Thou,  that  art  very  sad  and  not  as  they, 

Oo  dwell  thou  with  tliem  as  a,  mourner  dwells. 


After  I  had  written  tins  poem,  I  received  tho  ri 
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of  a  friend  whom  I  counted  as  second  unto  me  in  the 
degrees  of  friendship,  and  who,  moreover,  had  been 
united  by  the  nearest  kindred  to  that  most  gracious 
creature.  And  when  we  had  a  little  spoken  together, 
he  began  to  solicit  me  that  I  would  write  somewhat 
in  memory  of  a  lady  who  had  died;  and  he  disguised 
his  speech,  so  as  to  seem  to  be  speaking  of  another 
who  was  but  lately  dead :  wherefore  I,  perceiving 
that  his  speech  was  of  none  other  than  that  blessed 
one  herself,  told  him  that  it  should  be  done  as  he 
required.  Then  afterwards,  having  thought  thereof, 
I  imagined  to  give  vent  in  a  sonnet  to  some  part  of 
my  hidden  lamentations:  but  in  such  sort  that  it 
might  seem  to  be  spoken  by  this  friend  of  mine,  to 
whom  I  was  to  give  it.  And  the  sonnet  saith  thus: 
"  Stay  now  with  me,''  <fec. 

This  sonnet  has  two  parts.  In  the  first y  I  call  the 
Faithful  of  Love  to  hear  me.  In  the  second,  I  re- 
late my  miserable  condition.  The  second  begins 
herCy  "  Mark  how  they  forceP 

Stay  now  with  me,  and  listen  to  my  sighs. 
Ye  piteous  hearts,  as  pity  bids  ye  do. 
Mark  how  they  force  their  way  out  and  press 
through : 

If  they  be  once  pent  up,  the  whole  life  dies. 

Seeing  that  now  indeed  my  weary  eyes 
Oftener  refuse  than  I  can  tell  to  you, 
(Even  though  my  endless  grief  is  ever  new,) 

To  weep,  and  let  the  smother'd  anguish  rise. 
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Also  in  elghing  ye  shall  hear  me  call 

On  her  whose  blessed  presence  doth  enricb 
The  only  home  that  well  befitteth  her: 
And  ye  shall  hear  a.  bitter  scorn  of  all 

Sent  ftom  the  inmoat  of  my  spirit  in  speech 
That  mourns  its  joy  and  its  joy'a  minister. 


r  ■ 

pocch  ^^^H 

bethinkin^^^H 


But  when  I  hod  written  this  sonnet,  I 
me  who  he  waa  to  whom  I  was  to  give  it,  that  it 
might  appear  to  be  his  apeech,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
this  was  but  a  poor  and  barren  gift  for  one  of  her  so 
near  kindred.  "Wherefore,  before  giving  him  this 
sonnet,  I  wrote  two  stanzas  of  a  poeia ;  the  first  be- 
ing wiitten  in  Tery  sooth  as  though  it  were  spoken 
by  him,  but  the  other  being  mine  own  speech,  albeit, 
mito  one  who  should  not  look  closely,  they  wottW'l 
both  seem  to  be  said  by  the  same  person, 
tbeless,  looking  closely,  one  must  perceive  that  it  i^ 
not  BO,  inasmuch  as  one  does  not  call  this  most  g 
clous  creature  7iu  ^"t^y,  and  the  other  does,  as  & 
manifestly  apparent.  And  I  gave  the  poem  and  ti 
eonoet  unto  my  friend ,  sayiug  that  I  had  mode  tbei 
only  for  him. 

Thepoem  htgitis, "  WJiaifver  ivhih,"  and  hof  h 
ports.  In  thejint,  that  ig,  in  Ihejlrst  stenia,  ftu4 
my  dear  friend,  her  iciiusman,  lamenU,  In  the  "Sl 
oond,  Ilamml;  that  i»,  in  the  other  stanm,  wkidtM 
beffim,  "  For  ever."  And  thus  it  appean  ikat  tM^ 
this  poem  two  penonn  lament,  of  whom  one  bmn 
as  a  hrothtr,  the  other  as  a  servant. 
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Whatever  while  the  thought  comes  over  me 
That  I  may  not  again 

Behold  that  lady  whom  I  mourn  for  now, 
Ahout  my  heart  my  mind  hrings  constantly 
So  much  of  extreme  pain 
That  I  say,  Soul  of  mine,  why  stayest  thou  ? 
Truly  the  anguish,  soul,  that  we  must  bow 
Beneath,  until  we  win  out  of  this  life, 
GKves  me  fiill  oft  a  fear  that  trembleth : 
So  that  I  call  on  Death 
Even  as  on  Sleep  one  calleth  after  strife, 
Saying,  Come  unto  me.     Life  showeth  grim 
And  bare ;  and  if  one  dies,  I  envy  him. 

For  ever,  among  all  my  sighs  which  bum, 
There  is  a  piteous  speech 

That  clamours  upon  death  continually : 
Yea,  unto  him  doth  my  whole  spirit  turn 
Since  first  his  hand  did  reach 

My  lady's  life  with  most  foul  cruelty. 
But  from  the  height  of  woman's  fairness,  she, 
Going  up  from  us  with  the  joy  we  had, 
Grew  perfectly  and  spiritually  fair; 
That  so  she  spreads  even  there 
A  light  of  Love  which  makes  the  Angels  glad, 
And  even  unto  their  subtle  minds  can  bring 
A  certain  awe  of  profound  marvelling. 

On  that  day  which  fulfilled  the  year  since  my  lady 
had  been  made  of  the  citizens  of  eternal  life,  remem- 
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bering  me  of  her  ub  I  sat^alone,  I  betook  myself  tl 
draw  the  resemblance  of  aa  angel  upon  ( 
tablets.    And  while  I  did  thus,  chaacing  to  turn  n 
head,  I  perceived  that  some  were  standing  beaide 
me  to  wlioni  I  should  have  gi^en  courteous  welcome, 
and  that  Ihey  were  observing  what  I  did  ;  also  I J 
learned  afterwords  that  they  had  been  tl 
before  I  perceived  them.    Perceiving  whom,  I  aroe*^ 
fi>r  salutation,  and  said :  "  Another  was  with  me."^ 

Afterwards,  when  they  had  loft  me,  I  set  myself 
again  to  mine  occupation,  to  wit,  to  tbedrawing  iigurea 
of  angels :  m  doing  which,  I  conceived  to  write  of. j 
tiiH  matter  in  rhyme,  as  for  her  anniversary,  and  tl 
address  my  rhymes  unto  those  who  had  just  left 
It  was  then  that  I  wrote  the  sonnet  which  s 
"  That  lady ; "  and  as  this  sonnet  hath  two  coitt 
mencemeats,  it  bohovcth  me  to  divide  it  with  both  ol 
them  here. 

I  »ay  that,  according  to  the  first,  diis  tonnet  h 
three  parts.  In  the  first,  I  my  that  thii  fady  v 
then  in  my  memory.  In  the  second,  I  ull  what  L 
therefore  did  with  me.  In  the  third,  I  »peak  of  0 
effects  of  Love.  The  second  begins  here,  ' 
hnowing ;"  the  third  here,  "  ForOt  went  theyJ^ 
This  part  divides  into  two.  In  the  one,  I  *ay  iha 
all  my  sighs  issued  speaking.  In  the  odtcr,  J  « 
hovi  some  spoke  certain  words  different  from 

•  Thus  ncpgrding  to  aomo  texts.     The  msjoHtf,  howtva 

>dd  the  word!,  "  Aod  ihorefore  w«B  1  in  thqught  i"  but  U 
■barter  speech  is  perhaps  the  more  forcible  and  pathetio. 
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others.  The  second  begins  here,  "  And  stilV*  In 
this  same  manner  is  it  divided  with  the  other  begin- 
ning, save  that,  in  the  first  part,  I  tell  when  this  lady 
had  thus  come  into  my  mind,  and  this  I  say  not  in 
the  other. 

That  lady  of  all  gentle  memories 

Had  lighted  on  my  soul ; — ^whose  new  abode     • 
Lies  now,  as  it  was  well  ordain'd  of  God, 
Among  the  poor  in  heart,  where  Mary  is. 
Love,  knowing  that  dear  image  to  be  his, 
Woke  up  within  the  sick  heart  sorrow-boVd, 
Unto  the  sighs  which  are  its  weary  load, 
Saying,  "  Gro  forth."     And  they  went  forth,  I  wis; 
Forth  went  they  from  my  breast  that  throbb'd  and 
ached; 
With  such  a  pang  as  oftentimes  will  bathe 

Mine  eyes  with  tears  when  I  am  left  alone. 
And  still  those  sighs  which  drew  the  heayiest 
breath 
Came  whispering  thus :  '^  O  noble  intellect ! 
It  is  a  year  to-day  that  thou  art  gone." 

Second  CoMMENCEiiENTr 

That  lady  of  all  gentle  memories 

Hapi  lighted  on  my  soul ; — ^for  whose  sake  flow'd 
The  tears  of  Love ;  in  whom  the  power  abode 

Which  led  you  to  observe  while  I  did  this. 

Lore,  knowing  that  dear  image  to  be  his>  &c^    ~ 
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Then,  having  aat  for  some  apace  sorely  in  thought 
because  of  the  time  tJmt  was  now  past,  I  was  so  filled 
with  dolorous  imaginings  that  it  became  outwardly 
manifest  in  mine  altered  countenance.  Whereupon, 
feeling  this  and  being  in  dread  lest  any  should  have 
seen  me,  I  lifted  mine  eyes  to  look  ;  and  then  per- 
ceived a  young  and  very  beautiful  lady,  who  was 
gazing  npun  me  irom  a  window  with  a  gaze  full  of 
pity,  so  that  the  very  sum  of  pity  appeared  gathered 
together  in  her.  And  seeing  that  unhappy  persons, 
when  tbey  beget  compassion  in  others,  are  then  moat 
moved  unto  weeping,  as  though  they  also  felt  pity 
for  themselves,  it  eame  to  pass  that  mine  eyes  began 
to  be  inclined  unto  tears.  Wherefore,  becoming 
fearful  lest  I  should  make  manij^st  mine  abject  coO' 
dition,  I  rose  up,  and  went  where  I  could  not  be  seen 
of  that  lady;  saying  afterwards  within  myself: 
"  Certainly  with  her  also  must  abide  most  noble 
Love."  And  willi  that,  I  resolved  upon  writing  a 
sonnet,  wherein,  speaking  unto  her,  I  should  say  all 
that  I  have  just  said.  And  as  this  sonnet  ia  veij  | 
evident,  I  will  not  divide  it. 


Mime  eyes  beheld  the  blessed  pity  spiing 
Into  thy  countenance  immediately 
A"  while  agone,  when  thou  beheld'st  m  me 
The  sickness  only  hidden  grief  can  bring ;     • 
And  then  I  knew  thou  wast  considering 
How  abject  and  forlorn  my  life  must  be ; 
And  I  became  airaid  that  thou  shouldst  see 
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My  weeping,  and  account  it  a  base  thing. 
Therefore  I  went  out  from  thee ;,  feeling  how 
The  tears  were  straightway  loosen'd  at  my  heart 
Beneath  thine  eyes'  compassionate  control. 
And  afl;erwards  I  said  within  my  soul : 
<^  Lo !  with  this  lady  dwells  the  counterpart 
Of  the  same  Love  who  holds  me  weeping  now.'* 

It  happened  after  this,  that  whensoever  I  was  seen 
of  this  lady,  she  became  pale  and  of  a  piteous  coun- 
tenance, as  though  it  had  been  with  love ;  whereby 
she  remembered  me  many  times  of  my  own  most 
noUe  lady,  who  was  wont  to  be  of  a  like  paleness. 
And  I  know  that  often,  when  I  could  not  weep  nor 
in  any  way  give  ease  unto  mine  anguish,  I  went  to 
look  upon  this  lady,  who  seemed  to  bring  the  tears 
into  my  eyes  by  the  mere  sight  of  her.  Of  the  which 
thing  I  bethought  me  to  speak  unto  her  in  rhyme, 
and  then  made  this  sonnet :  which  begins,  ^^  Love's 
pallor,"  and  which  is  plain  without  being  divided^  by 
its  exposition  aforesaid. 

Love's  pallor  and  the  semblance  of  deep  ruth 

Were  never  yet  shown  forth  so  perfectly 

In  any  lady's  face,  chancing  to  see 
Griefs  miserable  countenance  uncouth. 
As  in  thine,  lady,  they  have  sprung  to  soothe, 

When  in  mine  anguish  thou  hast  look'd  on  me ; 

Until  sometimes  it  seems  as  if,  through  thee^ 
My  heart  might  almost  wander  from  its  truth. 
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Yet  BO  it  ia,  I  ctmnot  hold  mine  eyes 
IVom  gazing  very  often  upon  thine 

In  the  sore  hope  to  ehed  those  team  they  1 

And  at  such  time,  thou  mak'st  the  pent  tears  ri 
Even  to  the  brim,  till  the  eyes  waste  and  pine}^ 
Yet  caunot  they,  while  thou  art  present,  - 

At  length,  hy  the  constant  sight  of  this  lady,  mine 
eyes  began  to  be  gladdened  overmuch  with  her  com- 
pany; through  which  thing  many  times  I  had  much 
unrest,  and  rebuked  myself  as  a  base  person :  also, 
manytimes  I  cursed  the  unsteadfaatncss  of  mine  eyes, 
and  said  to  them  inwanliy;  "  Was  not  your  gricTOUs 
condition  of  weeping  wont  one  while  to  make  others 
weep?  And  will  ye  now  forget  this  thing  because 
a  lady  iooketh  upon  you  ?  who  so  looketh  merely  in 
compassion  of  the  grief  ya  then  showed  for  your  own 
blessed  lady.  But  whatao  ye  can,  that  do  ye,  accursed 
eyes !  many  a  time  will  I  make  you  remember  it ! 
for  never,  till  death  dry  you  up,  should  ye  make  an 
end  of  your  weeping."  And  when  I  had  spoken  thus 
unto  mine  eyes,  I  was  taken  again  with  extreme  and 
grievous  sighing.  And  to  the  end  that  this  inward 
strife  which  I  had  undergone  might  not  be  hidden 
from  all  saving  the  miserable  wretch  who  endured  it, 
I  proposed  to  write  a  soanet,  and  to  comprehend  in 
it  tliis  horrible  condition.  And  I  wrote  this  which 
begins,  "  The  very  bitter  weeping." 
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The  sonnet  has  two  parte.  In  the  first,  I  speak 
to  nvy  eyes,  a*  my  heart  spoke  within  myself.  In 
the  second,  I  remove  a  difficulty,  showing  who  it  is 
ihat  speaJcs  thtis :  and  this  part  begins  here,  '^  So 
far^^  It  well  might  receive  other  divisions  also; 
but  this  would  be  useless,  since  it  is  manifest  by  the 
preceding  exposition, 

"  Thb  very  bitter  weeping  that  ye  made 
So  long  a  time  together,  eyes  of  mine. 
Was  wont  to  make  the  tears  of  pity  shine 

In  other  eyes  full  oft,  as  I  have  said. 

But  now  this  thing  were  scarce  remembered 
If  I,  on  my  part,  foully  would  combine 
With  you,  and  not  recall  each  ancient  sign 

Of  grief,  and  her  for  whom  your  tears  were  shed. 

It  is  your  fickleness  that  doth  betray 

My  mind  to  fears,  and  makes  me  tremble  thus 
What  while  a  lady  greets  me  with  her  eyes. 

Except  by  death,  we  must  not  any  way 
Forget  our  lady  who  is  gone  from  us." 

So  far  doth  my  heart  utter,  and  then  sighs. 

The  sight  of  this  lady  brought  me  into  so  unwonted 
a  condition  that  I  often  thought  of  her  as  of  one  too 
dear  unto  me;  and  I  began  to  consider  her  thus: 
^'  This  lady  is  young,  beautiful,  gentle,  and  wise : 
perchance  it  was  Love  himself  who  set  her  in  my 
path,  that  so  my  life  might  find  peace."  And  there 
were  times  when  I  thought  yet  more  foniVy>  until  my 


I 
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heart  consented  nnto  its  reasoning.  But  when  it  had 
BO  consentfld,  my  thonght  would  ofl«n  turn  round 
npon  me,  as  moved  by  reason,  and  cause  me  to  say 
within  mvaelf ;  "  What  hope  is  this  which  would 
console  me  afler  ea  base  a  fashion,  and  which  hatfa 
taken  the  place  of  all  other  imagining?"  Also  there 
was  another  voice  within  me,  that  eatd  :  "  And  wilt 
thou,  having  Buffered  so  much  tribulation  through 
Love,  not  escape  while  yet  thou  mayest  from  ao  much 
bitterness?  Thou  must  surely  know  that  this  thought 
carriea  with  it  the  desire  of  Love,  and  drew  its  life 
from  the  gentle  eyes  of  that  lady  who  vouchaafed  thee 
so  much  pity."  Wherefore  I,  having  striven  sorely 
and  very  often  with  myself,  bethought  rae  to  saysome- 
what  thereof  in  rhyme.  And  seeing  that  in  the  bat- 
tle of  doubte,  the  victory  moat  oi^n  remained  with 
such  as  inclined  towards  the  lady  of  whom  I  speak, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  should  address  this  sonnet 
unto  her:  in  Ae  first  line  whereof,  I  call  that  thought 
which  spake  of  her  a  gentle  thought,  only  because  it 
spoke  of  one  who  wae  gentle ;  being  of  itself  most 


*  Boccaccio  tella  ns  thnt  DanU  wu  mairied  to  Gemma 
Donati  ftboucivearafur  the  destb  of  Beatrice.  Cm  Gemma 
then  b«  "the  tadjof  the  witidow,"  bis  love  for  wbom  Duitew 
ctmlamaii?  Sucb  a  paniiag  coDJectBre  (wbea  considered  la- 
getberwith  the  inl«rpretition  of  [hispiUMge  in  Dime's  later 
woih,  tbe  Cbncibi)  would  of  course  imply  on  admiBsion  of  wtist 
I  believe  lo  lie  at  tbahaart  of  all  tnw  Dantesque  eoTnmsBtuy  j 
that  is,  the  existence  always  of  the  actual  evonU  even  wta«n 
the  allegorical  lupeistructora  has  been  laiaad  b;'  Dante  Mm- 
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In  this  sormet  I  make  myself  into  two,  aecording 
as  my  Noughts  were  divided  one  from  the  others 
The  one  part  I  call  Heart,  that  is,  appetite;  the 
oiher,  Sotd,  that  is,  reason;  and  I  tell  what  one 
saith  to  the  other.  And  that  it  is  fitting  to  call  the 
appetite  Heart,  and  the  reason  Sotd,  is  manifest 
enough  to  them  to  whom  I  ivish  this  to  he  open. 
True  it  is  that,  in  the  preceding  sonnet,  I  take  the 
part  of  the  Heart  against  the  Eyes  ;  and  that  appears 
contrary  to  what  I  say  in  the  present ;  and  ihere" 
fore  I  say  that,  there  also,  by  the  Heart  I  mean 
appetite,  because  yet  greater  was  my  desire  to  re- 
member  my  most  gentle  lady  than  to  see  this  other, 
although  indeed  I  had  some  appetite  towards  her, 
hut  it  appeared  slight:  wherefrom  it  appears  that 
the  one  statement  is  not  contrary  to  the  other.  This 
sonnet  has  three  parts.  In  the  first,  I  begin  to  say 
to  this  lady  how  my  desires  turn  all  towards  her. 
In  the  second,  I  say  how  the  Soul,  that  is,  the  reason, 
speaks  to  the  Heart,  that  is,  to  the  appetite.  In  the 
third,  I  say  how  the  latter  answers.  The  second 
begins  here,  ''And  what  is  this?*'  the  third  here, 
"  And  the  heart  answers.'* 

A  GENTLE  thought  there  is  will  often  start, 
Within  my  secret  self,  to  speech  of  thee ; 
Also  of  Love  it  speaks  so  tenderly 

That  much  in  me  consents  and  takes  its  part. 

''  And  what  is  this/'  the  soul  saith  to  the  heart, 
*'  That  Cometh  thus  to  comfort  thee  and  me, 
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And  thence  where  it  would  dwell,  thus  potently 
Can  drive  all  other  thoughts  by  '\\m  strange  art?" 
And  the  heart  answers  ;  "  Be  no  more  at  strife 
'Twiit  doubt  and.  doubt  i  this  is  Love's  messenger 
And  speaketh  hut  his  words,  frora  him  received  ; 
And  all  llie  strength  it  owns  and  all  the  lifl 
It  draweth  from  the  gentle  ejea  of  her 

Who,  looking  on  our  grief,  hath  often  griera 

But  against  tiiis  adversary  of  reason,  there  rose 
ap  in  me  on  a  certain  day,  about  the  ninth  hour,  a 
strong  visible  phant^asy,  wherein  I  seemed  to  behold 
the  moat  gracious  Beatrice,  habited  in  that  crimson 
raiment  which  she  liod  worn  when  I  had  firet  beheld 
her;  also  she  appeared  to  me  of  the  same  tender 
age  as  then.  Whereupon  I  fell  into  a  deep  thought 
of  her ;  and  my  memory  ran  back  accordiug  to  the 
order  of  time,  unto  all  those  matters  in  the  which  she 
had  borne  a  part;  and  my  heart  began  painty  to 
repent  of  the  deair-e  by  which  it  had  so  basely  let 
itself  be  possessed  during  so  many  days,  contrary  to 
the  constancy  of  reason. 

And  then,  this  evil  desire  being  quite  gone  from 
me,  all  my  thoughta  turned  again  unto  their  excellent 
Beatrice.  And  I  say  most  truly  that  from  tliat  boor 
I  thought  constantly  of  her  with  the  whole  humbled 
and  ashamed  heart ;  tlic  which  became  often  maoifest 
in  sighs,  that  had  among  them  the  name  of  that  most 
gracious  creature,  and  how  she  departed  from  us. 
Also  it  would  come  to  pass  very  often,  through  tj 
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bitter  anguish  of  some  one  thought,  that  I  forgot  both 
it,  and  myself,  and  where  I  was.  By  this  increase  of 
sighs,  my  weeping,  which  before  had  been  somewhat 
lessened,  increased  in  like  manner ;  so  that  mine  eyes 
seemed  to  long  only  for  tears  and  to  cherish  them,  and 
came  at  last  to  be  circled  about  with  red  as  though  they 
had  suffered  martyrdom ;  neither  were  they  able  to 
look  agidn  upon  the  beauty  of  any  face  that  mig]^t 
again  bring  them  to  shame  and  evil:  from  which 
things  it  will  appear  that  they  were  fitly  guerdoned 
for  their  unsteadfastness.  Wherefore  I,  (wishing 
that  mine  abandonment  of  all  such  evil  desires  and 
vain  temptations  should  be  certified  and  made  mani- 
fest, beyond  all  doubts  which  might  have  been  sug^ 
gested  by  the  rhymes  aforewritten,)  proposed  to  write 
a  sonnet,  wherein  I  should  express  this  purport. 
And  I  then  wrote,  "  Woe's  me  I" 

I  said,  "  Woe^s  me!"  because  I  was  ashamed  of. 
ihe  trifling  of  mine  eyes.  This  sonnet  I  do  not  divide^ 
since  its  purport  is  manifest  enough. 

Woe's  me  I  by  dint  of  all  these  sighs  that  come 
Forth  of  my  heart,  its  endless  grief  to  prove. 
Mine  eyes  are  conquer'd,  so  that  even  to  move 

Their  lids  for  greeting  is  grown  troublesome. 

They  wept  so  long  that  now  they  are  grief's  home 
And  count  their  tears  all  laughter  far  above : 
They  wept  till  they  are  circled  now  by  Love 

With  a  red  circle  in  sign  of  martyrdom. 

These  musings,  and  the  sighs  they  bring  from  me, 
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] 


AicgmnatlaM 

TlMt  Love  swvons  in  tnT  spirit  witii  Unt 
Pf—™g  in  that  lad  sounds  coDtinuMllj 

The  noat  iveet  Rame  ibai  my  ie»A  lad;  bore, 
WiA  manjr  gnevons  words  umciuiig  her  death. 

Abonl  diia  time,  it  happened  that  x  greM  namber  of 
peraoBS  andertoolc  a  pilgrimage,  lo  the  end  that  they 
might  hehold  that  blessed  porttailnre  bequeathed  UDto 
IB  bj  onr  Lord  Jesns  Chtiat  as  tbe  image  of  his  beaali- 
fiil  eoantenance,*  (upon  which  coanteDanoe  mj  dear 
ladj  nov  looketh  continuall^v.)  And  certain  among 
these  pilgriins,  who  seemed  very  thou^ifiil,  passed 
bj  a  path  which  is  wellnigh  in  the  midst  of  the  citJT 
where  mj  moat  gracious  lady  was  bom,  and 
and  at  last  died. 

Then   I,  beholding  them,  swd   witiiin  i 
"  These  pilgrima  seem  to  be  come  from  very  fa 
I  think  they  cannot  hare  heard  speak  of  this  lady,  or 
know  anything  concerning  her.     Their  thoughts  are 

■  The  Ttrotiici  [  Fmi  iam,  or  Ime  imoga) :  that  is,  th« 
nspkin  witb  which  ■  womaa  was  eaid  to  havi  wiped  our 
Sftvioar'e  face  on  bia  war  Co  the  cross,  and  which  mincn' 
lonsly  retained  its  lilcenes: 
Id  the  Commrdia  (Parail.  : 


lie  city 


"  Qiul  e  coloi  che  form  di  Croazia 


Signor  mio  Genii  Cristo,  IddJo  verace, 
Or  fii  il  fattA  la  tembiania  voMn?"  ale. 
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not  of  her,  but  of  other  things;  it  may  be,  of  their 
friends  who  are  far  distant,  and  whom  we,  in  our 
turn,  know  not."  And  I  went  on  to  say :  "  I  know 
that  if  they  were  of  a  country  near  unto  us,  they  would 
in  some  wise  seem  disturbed,  passing  through  this 
city  which  is  so  full  of  grief."  And  I  said  also : 
"  If  I  could  speak  with  them  a  space,  I  am  certain 
that  I  should  make  them  weep  before  they  went 
forth  of  this  city ;  for  those  things  that  they  would 
hear  from  me  must  needs  beget  weeping  in  any." 

And  when  the  last  of  them  had  gone  by  me,  I 
bethought  me  to  write  a  sonnet,  showing  forth  mine 
inward  speech ;  and  that  it  might  seem  the  more 
pitiful,  I  made  as  though  I  had  spoken  it  indeed  imto 
them.  And  I  wrote  this  sonnet,  which  beginneth : 
"  Ye  pilgrim-folk."  I  made  use  of  the  word  pilgrim 
for  its  general  signification ;  for  "  pilgrim  "  may  be 
understood  in  two  senses,  one  general,  and  one  special. 
Greneral,  so  far  as  any  man  may  be  called  a  pilgrim 
who  leaveth  the  place  of  his  birth ;  whereas,  more 
narrowly  speaking,  he  only  is  a  pilgrim  who  goeth 
towards  or  frowards  the  House  of  St.  James.  For 
there  are  three  separate  denominations  proper  unto 
those  who  undertake  journeys  to  the  glory  of  God. 
They  are  called  Palmers  who  go  beyond  the  seas 
eastward,  whence  often  they  bring  palm-branches. 
And  Pilgrims,  as  I  have  said,  are  they  who  joiuney 
unto  the  holy  House  of  Gallicia;  seeing  that  no 
other  apostle  was  buried  so  far  from  his  birth-place 
as  wafl  the  blessed  Saint  James.     And  there  is  a 
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^^ 


{ 


Hort  who  are  called  Rumcrs ;  in  that  lliey  go 
\  lor  these  whom  I  have  called  pilgrims  weiit: 
wiiicii  is  to  say,  unto  Home. 

Thin  tonntt  ti  not  divided,  f/eeauae  its  awn  wordf 
tuffleimtli/  dtciare  it. 

Yb  pilgrim-folk,  adTancing  penaiTelj 

Ab  if  in  thoDght  of  diEtUDt  things,  I  prajr, 
la  your  own  Iftud  indeed  so  far  away 

Ab  by  your  aspect  it  would  seem  to  he,— 

That  nothing  of  our  grief  comes  over  ye 

Though  passing  throvgli  the  mouruful  town  mid- 
Li  ko  unto  men  that  nuderataud  to-day 

Nothing  at  all  of  her  great  misery  ? 

Vet  if  ye  will  hut  stay,  uhura  I  accost, 
And  Iiat«n  to  my  words  a  httle  space, 

At  going  ye  shall  mourn  with  a.  loud  voice. 

It  is  her  Beatrice  th^  she  hath  lost ; 

Of  whom  the  least  word  spoken  holds  such  grace 
That  men  weep  hearing  it,  and  have  no  choice. 

A  while  after  these  things,  two  gentle  ladies  sent 
unto  me,  praying  that  I  would  bestow  upoa  them 
certain  of  these  my  rhymes.  And  I,  (taking  into 
account  their  worthiness  and  consideration,)  resolved 
that  I  would  write  also  a  new  thing,  and  send  it 
them  together  with  those  others,  to  the  end  that  their 
wishes  might  be  more  honourably  ftdfilled.  There- 
fore I  made  a  sonnet,  which  natrates  uiy  coudition, 


mid- 
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and  which  I  caused  to  be  conveyed  to  them,  accom- 
panied with  the  one  preceding,  and  with  that  other 
which  begins,  "  Stay  now  with  me  and  listen  to  my 
sighs."  And  the  new  sonnet  is,  "  Beyond  the 
sphere/' 

This  sonnet  comprises  five  parts.     In  the  first,  I 

tell  whither  my  ihov,ght  goeth,  naming  the  place  by 

the  nams  of  one  of  its  effects.     In  the  second,  I  say 

wherefore  it  goeth  up,  and  who  makes  it  go  thus. 

In  the  third,  I  tell  what  it  saw,  namely,  a  lady 

honoured.      And  I  then  then  call  it  a  ^^  Pilgrim 

Spirit,^*  because  it  goes  up  spiritually,  and  like  a 

pilgrim  who  Is  out  of  his  known  country.     In  the 

fourth,  I  say  how  the  spirit  sees  her  such  {that  is,  in 

such  quality)  that  I  cannot  understand  her;  that  is  to 

say,  my  thought  rises  into  the  quality  of  her  in  a  degree 

that  my  intellect  cannot  comprehend,  seeing  that  our 

intellect  is,  towards  those  blessed  souls,  like  our  eye 

weak  against  the  sun  ;  and  this  the  Philosopher  says 

in  the  Second  of  tlie  Metaphysics,     In  the  fifth,  I 

say  that,  although  I  cannot  see  there  whither  my 

thought  carries  me — that  is,  to  her  admirable  essence — 

/  at  least  understand  this, namely,  tJiat  it  is  a  thought 

of  my  lady,  because  I  often  hear  her  name  therein. 

And,  at  the  end  of  this  fifth  part,  I  say,  "  Ladies 

mine^^  to  show  that  they  are  ladies  to  whom  I  speak. 

The  second  part  begins,  "  A  new  perception ;"  the 

third,  "  When  it  hath  reached  ;^'  the  fourth,  ^^  It 

sees  her  such  ;"  the  fifth,  **  And  yet  I  know,^^     It 

might  be  divided  yet  more  nicely,  and  made  yet 
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er;  Iml  thit  division  iRaij  pans,  anil  ther 
1  stay  not  to  divide  itfurtlur. 

Betokd  tho  sphere  which  spreads  tfl  widest  spaco 
Now  Eoare  tlio  aigh  that  my  lienrt  sends  aboTe ; 
A  new  pereoption  bom  of  grieving  X<ove 

Guideth  it  upward  the  untrodden  wbjb. 

When  it  hath  rcat-h'd  imto  llie  end,  and  atays, 
It  aees  a  lady  round  whom  splendours  move 
In  homage ;  fill,  bj  tho  gi'eat  light  thereof 

AhoHh'd,  the  pilgrim  spirit  stands  at  gaze. 

It  sees  her  such,  that  when  it  tells  me  this 

Wliich  it  hath  seen,  I  miderstnnd  it  not. 

It  hath  B  speech  so  subtile  and  ao  fine. 

And  jet  I  know  its  voice  within  mj  thought 
Oft^i  rememberedi  me  of  Beatrice: 
So  that  I  imderstand  it,  ladies  mine. 


I 


After  writing  this  sonnet,  it  was  given  unto  me  to 
behold  a  very  wonderful  vision  ;*  wherein  I  saw 
things  which  determined  me  that  I  would  say  nothing 
further  of  lliis  most  blessed  one,  until  such  time  as 
I  could  discourse  more  worthily  concerning  her. 
And  to  this  end  I  labour  all  I  can ;    as  she  well 

*  Tbia  we  msy  believe  to  bare  be«n  the  ViBion  of  Hell. 
Vmgaiary,  and  Paradise,  which  furnished  tbe  triple  argument 
of  the  "  Divina  Cammedia."  Tbe  Latin  words  ending  tbe 
Vila  Numa  ire  almost  identical  with  those  at  tbe  close  oT  the 
letter  in  which  Dante,  ou  concluding  the  Paradim,  and  ac- 
coniplishing  the  hope  here  expreiMd,  dedicates  bis  great  work 
to  Can  Grande  della  Seal*. 
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knoweth.  Wherefore  if  it  be  His  pleasure  through 
whom  is  the  life  of  all  things,  that  my  life  continue 
with  me  a  few  years,  it  is  my  hope  that  I  shall  yet 
write  concerning  her  what  hath  not  before  been 
written  of  any  woman.  After  the  which,  may  it 
seem  good  unto  Him  who  is  the  Master  of  Grace, 
that  my  spirit  should  go  hence  to  behold  the  glory 
of  its  lady :  to  wit,  of  that  blessed  Beatrice  who  now 
gazeth  continually  on  His  comitenance  qui  est  per 
omnia  soecula  henedictus,*    Laus  Deo, 


•     M 


Who  is  blessed  thronghoat  all  ages.** 


THE  END  OF  THE  NEW  LIFE. 


M 
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TO  BBUlf  ETTO  LATINI. 


Sent  viiili  the  Vila  Nmva. 

ASTEIl  Briiuetto,  this  my  little  niaiJ 

B  to  epeod  her  EaBl«r-ttdc  wj 


Not  that  she  i-eckons  feasting  as  her  due,^ 
Whoso  need  is  hardly  to  he  fed,  but  read. 
Not  in  a  Imiry  can  hei"  seii.se  he  wcigh'd, 

Kor  raid  the  jests  of  any  noisy  crew ; 

Ah !  and  she  wants  a  little  coaxing  too 
BeEjre  she'll  get  into  another's  head. 
But  if  you  do  not  find  her  meaning  clear, 

You've  many  Brother  Allierts*  hard  at  hand, 
Whose  wisdom  will  respond  to  any  call. 
Consult  with  them  and  do  not  laugh  at  her ; 

And  if  she  still  is  hard  to  understand, 
Apply  to  Master  Giano  last  of  all. 

•  Probablyin  aJliuioo  to  Albert  of  Colopie.  Giano  (Jaooa), 
which  follows,  waa  ia  use  sa  an  Italian  name,  as  fur  instance 
Giano  della  Balla ;  but  it  seems  possible  thai  Daute  is  merely 
plajfull;  advising  bie  preceptor  to  avail  binuelf  of  the  two- 
fold ina^hc  of  Janus  the  double-faced. 
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n. 

Sonnet.* 

Cf  Beatrice  de^  Portinari,  on  All  Saints'  Day, 

LAST  All  Saints'  holy-day,  even  now  gone  by, 
I  met  a  gathering  of  damozels : 

She  that  came  first,  as  one  doth  who  excels, 
Had  Love  with  her,  bearing  her  company : 
A  flame  bum'd  forward  through  her  steadfast  eye. 

As  when  in  living  fire  a  spirit  dwells : 

So,  gazing  with  the  boldness  which  prevails 
O'er  doubt,  I  saw  an  angel  visibly. 
As  she  pass'd  on,  she  bow'd  her  mild  approof 

And  salutation  to  all  men  of  worth. 
Lifting  the  soul  to  solemn  thoughts  aloof. 

In  Heaven  itself  that  lady  had  her  birth, 
I  think,  and  is  with  us  for  our  behoof: 

Blessed  are  they  who  meet  her  on  the  earth. 

•  This  and  the  five  following  pieces  seem  so  certainly  to 
have  been  written  at  the  same  time  as  the  poetry  of  the  Vita 
Nuovoj  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  guess  why  they  were  omitted 
from  that  work.  Other  poems  in  Dante's  Canzoniere  refer  in 
a  more  general  manner  to  his  love  for  Beatrice,  but  each  among 
those  I  have  selected  bears  the  impress  of  some  special  occa* 
sion. 
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To  certain  Ladies;   when  Beatrice  viat  iamen^ng 
her  Father's  Death* 

WHENCE  come  you,  oU  of  you  so  Borrow^ul? 
All'  it  may  please  you,  speak  for  coortesy. 

I  ftar  for  my  dear  laJy'a  eake,  Uat  she 
Have  made  you  to  return  thus  fill'd  mth  dule. 
O  g(Mit]e  ladies,  be  not  hard  to  Hehool 

In  gentleneBB,  but  to  some  pause  agree, 

And  Bomethiug  of  my  lady  say  to  me. 
For  with  a  littie  my  desire  is  full. 
Howbeit  it  be  a  heavy  thing  to  heftr: 

For  love  now  utterly  has  thrust  me  forth, 
With  hand  for  ever  lifted,  striking  fear. 

See  if  I  be  not  worn  unto  the  earth : 
Yea,  and  my  spirit  must  fail  from  me  here, 

If,  when  you  speak,  your  words  are  of  no  worth. 

*  See  (he  Fita  Niu>t>a,  at  page  263. 
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IV. 

Sonnet. 

To  the  same  Ladies  ;  with  their  Answer, 


Y 


E  ladies,  walking  past  me  piteous-ejed, 
Who  is  the  lady  that  lies  prostrate  here  ? 
Can  this  he  even  she  my  heart  holds  dear  ? 
Nay,  if  it  he  so,  speak,  and  nothing  hide. 
Her  very  aspect  seems  itself  heside. 

And  all  her  features  of  such  alter'd  cheer 
That  to  my  thinking  they  do  not  appear 
Hers  who  makes  others  seem  heatified." 

"  If  thou  forget  to  know  our  lady  thus, 

Whom  grief  o'ercomes,  we  wonder  in  no  wise, 

For  also  the  same  thing  hefalleth  us. 

Yet  if  thou  watch  the  movement  of  her  eyes, 

Of  her  thou  shalt  he  straightway  conscious. 
O  weep  no  more !  thou  art  all  wan  with  sighs." 
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He  will  t/aze  vpon  Beatrice. 

)  ECAUSE  mine  eyes  can  never  have  their  fiU 

Of  looking  at  my  lady's  lovely  face, 
I  will  90  fix  my  gaze 
That  I  may  become  bleaa'd,  beholding  licr. 


g. 


Even  aa  an  angel,  up  at  his  great  height 
Standing  amid  the  light, 

Becometh  blesa'd  bj  only  seeing  God: — 
So,  though  I  be  a  simple  earthly  wight. 
Yet  none  the  less  I  might, 

Beholding  her  who  is  my  heart's  dear  load. 

Be  bless'd,  and  in  the  spirit  soar  abroad. 
Such  power  abidcth  in  that  gracious  one ; 
Albeit  felt  of  none 

Save  of  him  who,  desiiiDg,  honours  her. 


I 
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VI. 

Canzone. 

He  beseeches  Death  for  the  Life  of  Beatrice, 

DEATH,  since  I  find  not  one  with  whom  to 
grieve, 
Nor  whom  this  grief  of  mine  may  move  to  tears, 
Whereso  I  be  or  whitherso  I  turn : 
Since  it  is  thou  who  in  my  soul  wilt  leave 
No  single  joy,  but  chill'st  it  with  just  fears "" 
And  makest  it  in  fruitless  hopes  to  bum : 
Since  thou.  Death,  and  thou  only,  canst  discern 
Wealth  to  my  life,  or  want,  at  thy  free  choice  : — 
It  is  to  thee  that  I  lift  up  my  voice, 

Bowing  my  face  that's  like  a  face  just  dead. 
I  come  to  thee,  as  to  one  pitying. 
In  grief  for  that  sweet  rest  which  nought  can  bring 

Again,  if  thou  but  once  be  entered 
Into  her  life  whom  my  heart  cherishes 
Even  as  the  only  portal  of  its  peace. — 

Death,  how  most  sweet  the  peace  is  that  thy  grace 
Can  grant  to  me,  and  that  I  pray  thee  for, 
Thou  easily  mayst  know  by  a  sure  sign. 
If  in  mine  eyes  thou  look  a  little  space 
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d  read  in  them  the  hidden  droad  they  store,— 
Jupou  all  Uiou  look  which  proves  me  thine. 
iince  the  fear  onJy  maketh  me  to  pine 
this  sort, — what  will  miHe  anguish  be 
en.  her  eyea  close,  of  dreadful  verity, 
n  whose  light  is  the  hght  of  mine  own  eyes  ? 
mt  now  I  know  that  thou  wouldst  have  my  life 
j\B  hera,  and  inv'i^  tie""  In  "ly  fruitless  strife. 
Yet  I  do  3  I  feel  impliea 

iBt  Boon,  wn  Id  tiie  to  flee  from  pain, 

1  shall  find  douu  uj  fUom  I  may  be  slain. 

Death,  if  indeed  thou  suite  this  gentle  one, 

Whose  outward  worth  but  tells  the  Intellect 
How  wondrous  is  the  miracle  within, — 
Thou  biddest  Yiitue  rise  up  and  begone. 

Thou  dost  away  with  Mercy's  best  effect, 

Thou  spoil'st  the  mansion  of  God's  sojourning ; 
Yea,  unto  naught  her  beauty  thou  dost  bring 
Which  is  above  all  other  beauties,  even 
In  BO  much  as  befltteth  one  whom  Heaven 

Sent  upon  earth  in  token  of  its  own. 
Thou  dost  break  through  the  perfect  trust  which  hath 
Been  alway  her  companion  in  Love's  path ; 

The  light  once  darken'd  which  was  hers  alone. 
Love  needs  must  say  to  them  ho  ruleth  o'er, 
"  I  have  lost  the  noble  banner  that  I  bore." 

Death,  have  some  pity  then  for  all  the  ill 
Which  cannot  choose  but  happen  if  she  die, 
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And  which  will  be  the  sorest  ever  kuown. 
Slacken  the  string,  if  so  it  be  thej  will, 

That  the  sharp  arrow  leave  it  not, — thereby 
Sparing  her  life,  which  if  it  flies  is  flown. 
O  Death,  for  God's  sake,  be  some  pity  shown  ! 
Restrain  within  thyself,  even  at  its  height. 
The  cruel  wrath  which  moveth  thee  to  smite 

Her  in  whom  God  hath  set  so  much  of  grace. 
Show  now  some  ruth  if  'tis  a  thing  thou  hast ! 
I  seem  to  see  Heaven's  gate,  that  is  shut  fast. 

Open,  and  angels  filling  all  the  space 
About  me, — come  to  fetch  her  soul  whose  laud 
Is  sung  by  saints  and  angels  before  God. 

Song,  thou  must  surely  see  how  fine  a  thread 

This  is  that  my  last  hope  is  holden  by. 

And  what  I  should  be  brought  to  without  her. 
Therefore  for  thy  plain  speech  and  lowlihead 

Make  thou  no  pause ;  but  go  immediately, 
(Knowing  thyself  for  my  heart's  minister,) 
And  with  that  very  meek  and  piteous  air 
Thou  hast,  stand  up  before  the  face  of  Death, 
To  wrench  away  the  bar  that  prisoneth 

And  win  unto  the  place  of  the  good  fruit. 
And  if  indeed  thou  shake  by  thy  soft  voice 
Death's  mortal  purpose, — haste  thee  and  rejoice 

Our  lady  with  the  issue  of  thy  suit. 
So  yet  awhile  our  earthly  nights  and  days 
Shall  keep  the  blessed  spirit  that  I  praise. 


4f 
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So.w 


'1 


On  the  Qth  of  Jane,  12Q0. 

UPON  a  (laj,  oamo  Sorrow  in  to  me, 
Saying,  "  I've  come  to  stay  with  thee  a 
while;" 

And  I  perceived  that  she  had  ushor'd  Bilo  * 

And  Pain  iaio  my  house  for  company.  ^ 
Wherefore  I  eaid,  "  Go  forth  — nwajr  with  thee  !" 

But  like  a  Greek  she  answer'd,  full  of  guile. 

And  went  on  arguing  in  an  easy  style. 
Then,  looking,  I  saw  Lovo  come  silenliy, 
Habited  in  black  raiment,  smooth  and  new, 

Having  a  black  hat  set  upon  his  hair ; 
And  cei-taialy  the  tears  he  shod  were  true. 

So  that  I  aak'd,  "  What  ails  thee,  trifler?" 
Answering  he  said ;  '■  A  grief  to  he  gone  through  ; 

For  our  own  lady's  dying,  brother  dear." 
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vm. 

TO  CINO  DA  PISTOIA. 

Sonnet. 

He  rebukes  Cino  for  Fickleness, 

I  THOUGHT  to  be  for  ever  separate, 
Fair  Master  Cino,  from  these  rhymes  of  yours; 
Since  further  from  the  coast,  another  course, 
My  vessel  now  must  journey  with  her  freight.* 
Yet  still,  because  I  hear  men  name  your  state 
As  his  whom  every  lure  doth  straight  beguile, 
I  pray  you  lend  a  very  little  while 
Unto  my  voice  your  ear  grown  obdurate. 
The  man  after  this  measure  amorous, 

WTio  still  at  his  own  will  is  bound  and  loosed. 
How  slightly  Love  him  wounds  is  lightly  known. 
If  on  this  wise  your  heart  in  homage  bows, 
I  pray  you  for  God's  sake  it  be  disused, 

So  that  the  deed  and  the  sweet  words  be  one. 

*  This  might  seem  to  suggest  that  the  present  sonnet  was 
written  about  the  same  time  as  the  close  of  the  Vita  Nuova, 
and  that  an  allusion  may  also  here  be  intended  to  the  first 
conception  of  Dante's  great  work. 


M      CINQ 
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CINO  DA  PISTOIA  TO  DANTE  ALIGHIERI. 


He  answerg  Dantt,  amfessing  hw  unsUadfast  Hem^^^^ 

DANTE,  ainco  I  fx-ma  nxj  own  native  place     ^^^H 
In  heavy  exile  have  turn'd  wanderer. 
Far  distant  from  the  purest  joy  whioh  e'er 
Had  iasued  from  tlie  Fouiit  of  joj  and  grace, 
I  have  gone  weeping  through  the  world's  dull  space, 
And  mo  proud  Death,  qb  one  too  mean,  doth  epare ; 
Yet  meeting  Love,  Death's  neighhour,  I  declare 
That  8til]  his  arrows  hold  my  heart  in  chase. 
Nor  from  his  pitiless  aim  can  I  get  free. 

Nor  from  the  hope  which  comforts  my  weak  will, 
Though  no  true  aid  exists  which  I  could  share. 
One  pleasure  ever  binds  and  looses  me ; 
That  so,  by  one  same  Beauty  lured,  I  still 
Delight  in  many  women  here  and  there. 
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IX. 
TO  CINO  DA  PISTOIA. 

Sonnet. 

Written  in  Exile. 

BECAUSE  I  find  not  whom  to  speak  withal 
Anent  that  lord  whose  I  am  as  thdn  art, 
Behoves  that  in  thine  ear  I  tell  some  part 
Of  this  whereof  I  gladly  would  say  all. 
And  deem  thou  nothing  else  occasional  ' 
Of  my  long  silence  while  I  kept  apart, 
Except  this  place,  so  guilty  at  the  heart 
That  the  right  has  not  who  will  give  it  stall. 
Love  comes  not  here  to  any  woman's  face, 
Nor  any  man  here  for  his  sake  will  sigh. 
For  unto  such  "  thou  fool**  were  straightway 
said. 
Ah !  Master  Cino,  how  the  time  turns  base, 
And  mocks  at  us,  and  on  our  rhymes  says  fie. 
Since  truth  has  been  thus  thinly  harvested. 


r 
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CmO  DA  PISTOIA  TO  DANTE  ALIGHIEEL 

Sonnet. 


He  answers  the  foregoing  Sonnet,  t 

in  the  nhme  of  Beatrice,  to  oontinw  his  great 


'"  KNOW  not,  Dante,  in  what  refuge  dwells 


I 


For  long  ago  it  left  this  ploce  behind, 
Till  in  il2  stead  at  Lost  God'e  thunder  swells. 
Tet  if  our  shifting  life  too  clearly  tells 

That  hero  tlio  truth  has  no  reward  oaaign'd, — 

'Twas  God,  remember,  taught  it  to  mankind. 
And  even  among  the  fienda  prcach'd  nothing  elae. 
Then,  though  the  Idngdoms  of  the  earth  he  torn. 

Where'er  thou  set  tJij  feet,  from  Truth's  control. 
Yet  unto  me  thj  ftiend  this  prayer  accord : — 
Beloved,  0  my  brother,  sorrow- worn, 

&ren  in  that  ladj's  name  who  is  thj  goal,         ^fl 
Sing  on  [ill  thou  redeem  Uiy  plighted  wordP^H 

*  That  is,  the  pledge  givai  si  tbe  end  of  ihe  Vila  JVihkib, 
Tbig  may  perhaps  have  been  wrillea  in  the  earlj  dsri  of 
Danle'i  exile,  before  hla  reiumption  of  lh«  jaMinipled  Cbm- 
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X. 

SONNKT. 

Of  Beauty  and  Duty. 

TWO  ladies  to  the  summit  of  mj  mind 
Have  clomb,  to  hold  an  argument  of  love. 
The  one  has  wisdom  with  her  from  above, 
For  every  noblest  virtue  well  designed : 
The  other,  beauty's  tempting  power  refined 
And  the  high  charm  of  perfect  grace  approve : 
And  I,  as  my  sweet  Master's  will  doth  move, 
At  feet  of  both  their  favours  am  reclined. 
Beauty  and  Duty  in  my  soul  keep  strife, 

At  question  if  the  heart  such  course  can  take 
And  'twixt  two  ladies  hold  its  love  complete. 
The  fount  of  gentle  speech  yields  answer  meet, 
That  Beauty  may  be  loved  for  gladness'  sake. 
And  Duty  in  the  lofty  ends  of  life. 


[ 
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Of  the  Lady  Pietra  degli  Scmvigni. 

TO  the  dim  lig-ht  and  the  large  circle  of 
I  have  domb,  and  to  the  whitening  of  the  hills 
There  wheiT  we  see  no  colour  in  the  grass. 
Natlieleaa  my  longing  loses  not  its  green, 
It  has  BO  takeu  root  in  the  hard  etone 
Which  talks  and  hears  as  tbough  it  were  a  ladf,i 


I 


Utterlj  froaen  is  tiiia  youthful  lady 

Even  as  the  snow  that  lies  within  the  shade ;     i.\ 


'  I  hnye  translated  this  piece  both  on  aeconnt  of  iu  fnat 
and  peculiar  beauty,  and  also  because  it  aflbrds  an  example 
of  A  form  of  i;ompDsiticin  whicb  T  have  met  wjtb  tn  no  ItaJian 
writer  before  Danle'ii  time,  though  it  is  not  uneoTBimon 
among  the  ProTectal  p-oeta  (see  Dante,  dc  Vutg.  Elotj.).  Ibava 
headed  it  nith  the  name  of  a  Paduui  lady  to  »hom  it  i> 
surmijed  by  some  lo  have  been  addressed  during  Dwite'i 
exile;  but  this  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  ralher  dambtful 
conjecture.  I  have  adopted  the  name  chiefly  to  mark  it  at 
once  as  not  referring  to  Beatrice ;  and  have  ventured  for  the 
Mine  reaaoDtogiva  aLiko  beading  Co  the  Boimet  which  foUowi 
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For  she  is  no  more  moved  than  is  a  stone 
By  the  sweet  season  which  makes  warm  the  hiUs 
And  alters  them  afresh  from  white  to  green. 
Covering  their  sides  again  with  flowers  and  grass. 

When  on  her  hair  she  sets  a  crown  of  grass 
The  thought  has  no  more  room  for  other  lady  ; 
Because  she  weaves  the  yellow  with  the  green 
So  well  that  Love  sits  down  there  in  the  shade, — 
Love  who  has  shut  me  in  among  low  hills 
Faster  than  between  walls  of  granite-stone. 

She  is  more  bright  than  is  a  precious  stone ; 

The  wound  she  gives  may  not  be  heal'd  with  grass : 

I  therefore  have  fled  far  o'er  plains  and  hills 

For  reftige  fit)m  so  dangerous  a  lady ; 

But  from  her  sunshine  nothing  can  give  shade, — 

Not  any  hill,  nor  wall,  nor  summer-green. 

< 
A  while  ago,  I  saw  her  dress'd  in  green, — 

So  fair,  she  might  have  waken'd  in  a  stone 

This  love  which  I  do  feel  even  for  her  shade ; 

And  therefoi*e,  as  one  woos  a  graceful  lady, 

I  wooed  her  in  a  field  that  was  all  grass 

Girdled  about  with  very  lofty  hills. 

Yet  shall  the  streams  turn  back  and  climb  the  hills 
Before  Love's  flame  in  this  damp  wood  and  green 
Bum,  as  it  bums  within  a  youthful  lady, 
For  my  sake,  who  would  sleep  away  in  stone 
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My  Ufo,  or  feed  like  beauls  upon  the  grasa. 
Only  to  Bee  her  g'arments  cast  a  shade. 


1 


How  d&rk  Boe'er  the  hills  throw  out  their  shade, 
Under  her  Buninicr-green  the  heautifiil  lady 
CoTCrs  it,  lite  a  otone  eover'd  in  grass. 
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xn. 

Sonnet. 

To  the  Lady  Pietra  degli  Seroviffni. 

MY  curse  be  on  the  day  when  first  I  saw 
The  brightness  in  those  treacherous  eyes  of 
thine, — 
The  hour  when  from  my  heart  thou  cam'st  to  draw 
My  soul  away,  that  both  might  fail  and  pine— 
My  curse  be  on  the  skill  that  smoothed  each  line 
Of  my  vain  songs, — ^the  music  and  just  law 

Of  art,  by  which  it  was  my  dear  design 
That  the  whole  world  should  yield  thee  loye  and  awe. 
Yea,  let  me  curse  mine  own  obduracy. 

Which  firmly  holds  what  doth  itself  confoimd — 
To  wit,  thy  fair  perverted  face  of  scorn : 
For  whose  sake  Love  is  oftentimes  forsworn 
So  that  men  mock  at  him ;  but  most  at  me 

Who  would  hold  fortune's  wheel  and  turn  it  round. 


OTTIDO  OATALOANTL 


TO  DANtE  ALICffllERI. 


He  interprets  Dantf'g  Dream,  rekiUd  in  iheJiTtt^ 

Svrniet  of  Hie  Vita  Nuova. 


u 


NTO  my  thinking,  tliou  boheld'st  all  worth, 


If  thou  wert  in  hia  power  who  here  below 
la  honour's  righteous  lord  throughout  this  earth. 
Where  evil  dies,  even  there  he  has  hie  birth, 

Whose  justice  out  of  pity's  self  doth  grow. 

SofWy  to  sleeping  persons  he  will  go. 
And,  with  no  pain  to  them,  their  hearts  draw  fi>rUi. 
Thy  hetirt  he  took,  as  knowing  well,  alas ! 

That  Death  had  claim'd  thy  lady  for  her  prey : 
In  &ai  whereof,  he  fed  her  with  thy  heart. 
But  when  he  seeni'd  in  sorrow  to  depart. 

Sweet  was  thy  dream  ;  for  by  that  sign,  I  say. 
Surely  the  opposite  shall  come  to  pass.t 

•  See  the  F!ta  NMma,  at  page  227. 

i  Tbia  ms7  refer  to  the  belief  that,  towirdi  momiag,  dnamB 
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n. 

Sonnet. 

To  his  Lady  Joan,  of  Florence, 

FLOWEES  hast  thou  in  thyself,  and  foliage, 
And  what  is  good,  and  what  is  glad  to  see ; 
The  sun  is  not  so  bright  as  thy  visage ; 

All  is  stark  naught  when  one  hath  look'd  on  thee; 
There  is  not  such  a  beautiful  personage 

Anywhere  on  the  green  earth  verily ; 
If  one  fear  love,  thy  bearing  sweet  and  sage 

Comforteth  him,  and  no  more  fear  hath  he. 
Thy  lady  friends  and  maidens  ministering 

Are  all,  for  love  of  thee,  much  to  my  taste : 
And  much  I  pray  them  that  in  everything 

They  honour  thee  even  as  thou  meritest. 
And  have  thee  in  their  gentle  harbouring : 

Because  among  them  all  thou  art  the  best. 


r 
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St  compares  all  Things  with  hit  Lady,  andjlnda 
iAeni  wanting. 

BEAUTT  in  woman  ;  the  higb  will's  decree  ; 
Fmr  knigbtboDd  arm'd  for  manly  exercise  ; 
The  pleasant  song  of  birds ;  love's  soft  replies ; 
The  Btronglh  of  rapid  ships  upon  the  sea ; 
The  serene  air  when  light  begins  to  be ; 

Tbo  white  snow,  without  wind  that  falls  and  lies ; 
Fields  of  all  flower ;  the  place  where  waters  rise ; 
Silver  and  gold ;  azure  in  jeweDerj : — 
Weigh'd  Bg^aiost  these,  the  sweet  and  quiet  worth 
Which  my  dear  lady  cherishes  at  heart 

Might  seem  a  little  matter  to  be  shown ; 
B^ng  truly,  over  these,  as  much  apart 
Aa  the  whole  heaven  is  greater  than  this  eartii. 
All  good  to  kiadrod  oaturea  cleaveth  soon. 
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IV. 

Sonnet. 

A  'RoupiuTt  concerning  his  Lady, 

WHO  is  she  coming,  whom  all  gaze  upon, 
Who  makes  the  air  aU  tremulous  with  light, 
And  at  whose  side  is  Love  himself?  that  none 

Dare  speak,  hut  each  man's  sighs  are  infinite. 
Ah  me !  how  she  looks  round  from  left  to  right. 
Let  Love  discourse :  I  may  not  speak  thereon. 
Lady  she  seems  of  such  high  henison 
As  makes  all  others  graceless  in  men's  sight. 
The  honour  which  is  hers  cannot  he  said ; 
To  whom  are  suhject  all  things  virtuous. 
While  all  things  heauteous  own  her  deity. 
Ne'er  was  the  mind  of  man  so  nohly  led 
Nor  yet  was  such  redemption  granted  us 
That  we  should  ever  know  her  perfectly. 
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Of  his  Lady  anuing  other  Ladits. 

H  other  women  I  beheld  my  love  ;— 
that  the  rest  n    ■■&  women  to  mine  ejea, 
jDiy  BR  her  ehodoirs     sm'd  to  more. 

I  do  not  praise  her  more  than  with  the  truth. 
Nor  blame  I  these  if  it  be  rightly  read. 

But  while  I  speak,  a  thought  I  may  not  soothe 
Says  to  my  senses :  "  Soon  shall  ye  be  dead, 
If  for  my  sake  your  tears  ye  will  not  shed." 

And  then  the  eyes  yield  passage,  at  that  thought. 
To  the  heart's  weeping,  which  forgets  her  not. 
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VI. 
TO  GUIDO  ORLANDI. 

Sonnet. 

Of  a  consecrated  image  resembling  Ms  Lady, 

GUIDO,  an  image  of  mj  ladj  dwells 
At  San  Michele  in  Orto,  consecrate 
And  duly  worshipp'd.     Fair  in  holy  state 
She  listens  to  the  tale  each  sinner  tells : 
And  among  them  that  come  to  her,  irho  ails 
The  most,  on  him  the  most  doth  blessing  wait. 
She  bids  the  fiend  men's  bodies  abdicate ; 
Over  the  curse  of  blindness  she  prevails, 
And  heals  sick  languors  in  the  public  squares. 
A  multitude  adores  her  reverently : 

Before  her  face  two  burning  tapers  are ; 
Her  voice  is  utter'd  upon  paths  afar. 
Yet  through  the  Lesser  Brethren's*  jealousy 
She  is  named  idol,  not  being  one  of  theirs. 

*  The  Franciscans,  in  profession  of  deeper  poverty  and  hu- 
mility than  belonged  to  other  Orders,  called  themselves  FratrtM 
minora. 
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GUIDO  ORLANDI  TO  GUIDO 
CAVALCANXI. 


In  atmaer  to  the  foregoing  Sonnel. 

IF  thou  hadst  offer'd,  frienJ,  to  bleaaed  Mary 
A  jiious  voluntary, 
As  thufl :  "  Fair  rose,  iii  holy  garden  set :" 
Thou  then  hodst  found  a  true  simiUtude : 
Because  all  truth  and  good 
Are  hers,  who  was  the  mansion  and  the  gate 
Wherein  abode  our  High  Salvation, 
Conceived  in  her,  a  Son, 
Even  by  the  angel's  greeting  whom  she  met. 
Be  thou  assured  that  if  one  cry  to  her. 
Confessing,  "  I  did  err," 
For  death  ehe  gives  him  life ;  for  she  is  great. 

Ab !  bow  may'st  tbou  be  counsell'd  to  implead 

With  God  thine  own  misdeed. 
And  not  another's  ?    Ponder  what  tbou  art ; 

And  humbly  lay  to  heart 
That  Publican  who  wept  bis  proper  need. 
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The  Lesser  Brethren  cherish  J)he  divine 
Scripture  and  church-doctrine ; 

Being  appointed  keepers  of  the  faith 
Whose  preaching  succoureth : 

For  what  thej  preach  is  our  hest  medicine. 
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VTL 

SONN-BT. 

Oftlii  Eyes  of  a  certain  Mandctta,ofT}walovse,  which 
raemble  those  of  his  Lady  Joan,  of  Florence. 

A  CERTAIN  youthful  lady  in  Thoulousc, 
Geutle  aud  fair,  of  cheerful  modssty, 
la  in  lier  eyes,  with  Bucb  exact  degi'co. 
Of  likeness  unto  mine  own.  ladv,  whose 
I  am,  that  through  the  heart  ehe  doth  abuse 
Tlio  soul  to  sweet  deaire.     It  goes  from  nic 
To  her ;  yet,  fearing,  saifh  not  who  is  she 
That  of  a  truth  ita  essence  thus  subduee. 
This  lady  looks  on  it  with  tie  sweet  eyes 

Whose  glance  did  erst  the  wounds  of  Ixive  anoint 
Through  ila  true  lady's  eyes  which  are  as  they. 
Then  to  the  heart  returns  It,  full  of  sighs, 
Wounded  to  death  by  a  sharp  arrow's  point 
'SMierewith  this  lady  speeds  it  on  its  way. 
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vin. 

Ballata. 

He  reveals,  in  a  Dialogue,  his  increasing  I/yvefor 

Mandetta, 


B 


EING  in  thought  of  love,  I  chanced  to  see 

Two  youthful  damozels. 
One  sang :  "  Our  life  inhales 

All  love  continually." 


Their  aspect  was  so  utterly  serene, 

So  courteous,  of  such  quiet  nohleness. 
That  I  said  to  them :  "  Yours,  I  well  may  ween, 
'Tis  of  all  virtue  to  unlock  the  place. 
Ah !  damozels,  do  not  account  him  hase 
Whom  thus  his  wound  suhdues : 
Since  I  was  at  Thoulouse, 

My  heart  is  dead  in  me." 

They  tum'd  their  eyes  upon  me  in  so  much 

As  to  perceive  how  wounded  was  my  heart ; 

While,  of  the  spirits  horn  of  tears,  one  such 

Had  heen  hegotten  through  the  constant  smart. 
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Then  Eeeing  me,  abaah'J,  to  tnm  apart, 
Ooe  of  them  said,  and  kugh'd : 
"  Love,  look  j'ou,  by  liis  craft 

Holds  this  mail  thovoughlj," 

But  with  grave  aweetneas,  oftei-  a  brief  while, 

She  who  at  first  had  hiugh'd  on  me  rephed, 
Sftjing; ;  "  This  lady,  who  by  Love's  great  guile 
Her  countenance  in  thy  heart  has  glorifled, 
Look'd  thee  bo  deep  within  the  eyes.  Love  sigh'il 
Anil  wiis  awaken'd  there.    , 
If  it  seem  ill  to  bear. 

In  him  thy  hope  must  be." 

The  second  pit«ous  maiden,  of  all  ruth, 

Fashion'd  for  sport  in  Love's  own  image,  said : 
"  Thia  stroke,  whereof  thy  heart  bears  trace  in  sootli. 
From  eyea  of  too  much  piiisaancc  was  shed, 
WTienoe  in  thy  heart  such  brightness  entered, 
Thou  may'st  not  look  thereon. 
Say,  of  those  eyes  that  shone 

Canst  thou  remember  thee?" 

Then  said  I,  yielding  answer  therewithal 

Unto  this  virgin's  difficult  behest: 

"  A  lady  of  Thoulouae,  whom  Love  doth  call 

Mandetta,  sweetly  kirtled  and  enlaced, 

I  do  remember  \o  my  sore  unrest. 

Yea,  by  her  ejea  indeed 

My  life  has  been  decreed 

To  death  inevitably." 
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Go,  Ballad,  to  the  city,  even  Thoulouse, 

And  softly  entering  the  Daur^de,*  look  round 
And  softly  call,  that  so  there  may  he  found 
Some  lady  who  for  compleasaunce  may  choose 
To  show  thee  her  who  can  my  life  conftise. 
And  if  she  yield  thee  way. 
Lift  thou  thy  voice  and  say : 

"  For  grace,  I  come  to  thee." 

*  The  ancient  church  of  the  Daurade  still  exists  at  Thou- 
louse. It  was  so  called  from  the  golden  effect  of  the  mosaics 
adorning  it. 


r 


DANTE  ALIGETERI. 


DANTE  ALIGHIERI  TO  GUIDO 
CAVALCANTI. 


He  imagines  apleastint  Voyage  for  Guido,  L 
Oiann!,  and  himself,  with  their  three  Ladie 

GUIDO,  I  wish  that  Lapo,  thou,  and  I, 
Could  be  by  spells  conrey'd,  as  it  were  now. 
Upon  a,  barque,  with  all  the  winds  that  blow  _ 

Across  nil  seas  at  our  good  wiU  to  hie.  J 

So  no  mischance  nor  tem])or  of  the  sky  ^ 

Should  mar  our  course  with  spite  or  cruel  slip ; 
But  we,  observing  old  companionship, 
To  be  companions  still  should  long  thereby. 
And  I^ady  Joan,  and  Lady  Beatrice, 

And  her  the  thirtieth  on  my  roll,*  with  us 
Should  our  good  wizard  set,  o'er  aeas  to  move 
And  not  to  talk  of  anything  but  love : 
4nd  they  three  ever  to  be  well  at  ease 
As  we  should  be,  I  think,  if  this  were  thus. 

*  That  is,  hia  list  of  the  sixty  moat  beautUol  ladies  oT 
Florence,  rererred  to  Id  the  Vila  Swca;  smoDg  whom  Lapo 
Giaoni'a  lady,  Lagia,  woald  aeem  to  have  stood  thirtietli. 
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IX. 
TO  DANTE  ALIGHIERI. 

SONNBT. 

Ouido  answers  the  foregoing  Sonnet,  speaking  with 
shaine  of  his  changed  I/yve, 

IF  I  were  still  that  man,  worthy  to  love, 
Of  whom  I  have  but  the  remembrance  now, 
Or  if  the  lady  bore  another  brow. 
To  hear  this  thing  might  bring  me  joy  thereof. 
But  thou,  who  in  Love's  proper  court  dost  move, 
Even  there  where  hope  is  bom  of  grace,^-see  how 
My  very  soul  within  me  is  brought  low : 
For  a  swift  archer,  whom  his  feats  approve, 
Now  bends  the  bow,  which  Love  to  him  did  yield. 
In  such  mere  sport  against  me,  it  would  seem 
As  though  he  held  his  lordship  for  a  jest. 
Then  hear  the  marvel  which  is  sorriest : — 
My  sorely  wounded  soul  forgiveth  him. 
Yet  knows  that  in  his  act  her  strength  is  kill'd. 


F 
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TO  DANTE  ALIGHIERI. 


1 


He  T^orU,  in  a  feigned  Vision,  the  sueeessfv.?  iMtir, 
of  Lapo  Oiarmi's  Love. 

DANTE,  a  High  that  rose  from  the  heart's 
AflsoiJ'd  me,  while  I  Blumber'd,  snddenlj 
So  that  I  woke  o'the  instant,  fearing  sore 
I^Bt  it  came  thither  in  Love's  company 
Till,  tuniiriif,  I  behetd  the  senitor 

Of  lady  Lagia ;  "  Help  me,"  bo  said  he, 
"  O  help  me,  Pity."     Though  he  said  no  more. 

So  much  of  Pity's  essence  ent«r'd  me, 
That  I  was  ware  of  Love,  thoac  shafts  he  wields 
A-whctting,  and  prefcrr'd  tlie  mourner's  quest 
To  him,  who  straightway  answer'd  on  this  wise: 
"  Go  tell  my  servant,  that  the  lady  yields, 
And  that  I  hold  her  now  at  his  behest : 
If  he  believe  not,  let  him  note  her  eyes," 
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XL 
TO  DANTE  ALIGHIERI. 

Sonnet. 

He  mistrusts  the  Love  of  Lapo  Oianni. 

IFEAY  thee,  Dante,  shouldst  thou  meetwith  Love 
In  any  place  where  Lapo  then  may  be, 
That  there  thou  fail  not  to  mark  heedfully 
If  Love  with  lover's  name  that  man  approve ; 
If  to  our  Master's  will  his  lady  move 
Aright,  and  if  himself  show  fealty : 
For  offctimes,  by  ill  custom,  ye  may  see 
This  sort  profess  the  semblance  of  true  love. 
Thou  know'st  that  in  the  comt  where  Love  holds  sway, 
A  law  subsists,  that  no  man  who  is  vile 
Can  service  yield  to  a  lost  woman  there. 
If  suffering  aught  avail  the  sufferer, 
Thou  straightway  shalt  discern  our  lofty  style. 
Which  needs  the  badge  of  honour  must  dbplay. 


F 
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On  the  SetwHon  of  a  false  friend.* 

LOVE  and  the  ladj  Lagia,  Gnido  and  I, 
Unto  a  certain  lord  are  boundea  ^, 
Who  has  released  us — know  ye  from  whose  thraJJ? 
Yet  I'll  not  speak,  but  let  tbe  matter  die : 
Since  now  those  three  no  more  are  held  therebj, 

Who  in  such  homage  at  his  feet  did  fall  ^ 

That  I  myself  was  not  more  whimsical,  * 

la  him  conceiving  godship  from  on  high. 
Let  Love  be  thank'd  the  first,  who  first  discem'd 
The  truth ;  and  th^  wise  ladj  ai^rward. 
Who  in  fit  time  took  back  her  heart  again  ; 
And  Guido  next,  from  worship  wholly  turn'd ; 
And  I,  as  he.     But  if  ye  have  not  heard, 
I  shall  not  tell  how  much  I  loved  him  then. 

*  I  should  think,  from  the  mention  of  led;  Lagia,  that  thit 

might  refer  agsin  to  Lapo  Giuini,  who  eeenu  (one  knows  not 
whj)  to  have  rolten  into  disgrace  with  his fiiendi.  TbeGnida 
mentioned  ii  piobablf  Guido  Orluidl. 
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xm. 

Sonnet. 

He  speaks  of  a  third  Love  of  his, 

OTHOU  that  often  hast  within  thine  eyes 
A  Love  who  holds  three  shafts^— ^know  thou 
from  me 
That  this  my  sonnet  would  commend  to  thee 
(Come  from  afar)  a  soul  in  heavy  sighs. 
Which  even  by  Love's  sharp  arrow- wounded  lies. 
Twice  did  the  Syrian  archer  shoot,  and  he 
Now  bends  his  bow  the  third  time,  cunningly. 
That,  thou  being  here,  he  wound  me  in  no  wise. 
Because  the  soul  would  quicken  at  the  core 
Thereby,  which  now  is  near  to  utter  death. 

From  those  two  shafts,  a  triple  wound  that  yield. 
The  first  gives  pleasure,  yet  disquieteth ; 
And  with  the  second  is  the  longing  for 

The  mighty  gladness  by  the  third  fulfill'd. 


\ 
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\ 


mull  Death  in  Love. 


THOUGH  thou,  indeed,  haat  quite  forgotten  ruth , 
Its  Bt«adfaat  truth  my  bcort  abandons  not ; 
But  Blill  it8  thought  yields  service  in  good  part 
To  that  bard  heart  in  tbce. 


Alae!  who  hears  believes  not  I  am  bo. 
Yet  who  can  know?  of  very  Hurety,  none. 
From  Love  is  won  a  spirit,  in  some  wise. 
Which  dies  perpetually ; 

And,  when  at  length  in  that  strange  ecstasy 

The  heavy  sigh  will  start. 

There  rains  upon  my  heart 

A  love  so  pure  and  fine. 
That  I  say;  "  Lady,  I  am  wholly  thine."* 

*  I  any  take  this  opportnnitj  of  mentioaing  that,  in  every 
case  where  an  abrupt  change  of  metre  occnis  in  one  of  mj 
tranalatioDS,  it  is  ao  also  in  the  original  poem. 
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XV. 

Sonnet. 

To  a  Friend  who  does  not  pity  his  Love. 

IF  I  entreat  this  lady  that  all  grace 
Seem  not  unto  her  heart  an  enemy, 
Foolish  and  evil  thou  declarest  me. 
And  desperate  in  idle  stubbornness. 
Whence  is  such  cruel  judgment  thine,  whose  face, 
To  him  that  looks  thereon,  professeth  thee 
Faithful,  and  wise,  and  of  all  courtesy. 
And  made  after  the  way  of  gentleness. 
Alas !  my  soul  within  my  heart  doth  find 

Sighs,  and  its  grief  by  weeping  doth  enhance, 
That,  drown'd  in  bitter  tears,  those  sighs  depart : 
And  then  there  seems  a  presence  in  the  mind. 
As  of  a  lady's  thoughtful  countenance 

Come  to  behold  the  death  of  the  poor  heart. 


f 
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He  perceives  tliat  his  higliesl  Love  h  gone  from  hin 

THROUGH  this  my  strong  and  new  nusaventurc. 
All  now  b  lost  to  mc 
Whieh  most  was  awoet  in  liOvo'a  aiipremacy. 


So  much  of  life  ia  dead  in  its  control, 
That  she,  my  pleasant  laJy  of  all  grace. 

Is  gone  out  of  the  devastated  soul : 

I  see  her  not,  nor  do  I  know  her  place ; 
Nor  eveD  enough  of  virtue  with  me  stays 
To  understand,  ah  me ! 

The  flower  of  her  exceeding  purity. 

Because  there  comes — to  kill  that  gentle  thought 
With  saying  that  I  shall  not  see  her  more^ 

This  constant  ptun  wherewith  I  am  distraught. 
Which  is  a  burning  torment  very  sore. 
Wherein  I  know  not  whom  I  should  implore- 
Thrice  thank'd  the  Master  be 

Who  turns  the  grinding  wheel  of  misery  I 
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Full  of  great  anguish  in  a  place  of  fear 
The  spirit  of  my  heart  lies  soirowing. 
Through  Fortune's  hitter  craft.     She  lui'ed  it  here, 
And  gave  it  o'er  to  Death,  and  harh'd  the  sting ; 
She  wrought  that  hope  which  was  a  treacherous 
thing; 
In  Time,  which  dies  from  me, 
She  made  me  lose  mine  hour  of  ecstasy. 

For  ye,  perturb'd  and  fearful  words  of  mine. 
Whither  it  like  yourselves,  even  thither  go ; 

But  always  burthen'd  with  shame's  troublous  sign. 
And  on  my  lady's  name  still  calling  low : 
For  me,  I  must  abide  in  such  deep  woe 
That  all  who  look  shall  see 

Death's  shadow  on  my  face  assuredly. 


r 
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Of  his  Paifi.  from  a  new  L 


WHTfromthe  liftnger  did  not  mjneeyes  start,- — 
Why  not  become  even  blind, — ere  through 
my  flight 
Within  my  soul  thou  ever  couldst  alight 
To, say;  "  Dout  tliou  not  hear  me  in  thy  heart?" 
New  torment  then,  the  old  torment's  counterpart,  ^| 
Fill'd  me  at  unce  with  suth  a  sore  affiight,         ™ 
That,  Lady,  lady,  (I  aaid,)  destroy  not  quite 
Mine  eyes  and  me  !  O  help  us  vrhere  thou  art ! 
Tbou  hast  eo  lefl  mine  eyes,  that  Lore  is  ftun — 
Even  Iiove  himself — with  pity  uncontroU'd 
To  bend  above  them,  weeping  for  their  loss : 
Saying:  If  any  man  feel  heavy  pun. 

This  man's  more  painful  heart  let  him  behold ; 
Death  has  it  in  her  hand,  cut  like  a  cross.* 

*  Death  {la  Mortf),  tuing  feminine  in  Italian,  is  nunral]]' 
pcreoniiied  as  %  female.  I  have  endeavoured  to  bear  this  id 
mind  thniugbout  m?  translations,  bat  possibly  some  instances 
might  he  found  in  which  habit  has  prevailed,  and  I  have  madn 
Death  masculine. 
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GUIDO  ORLANDI  TO  (fUIDO 
CAVALCANTL 

Prolonged  Sonnet. 

He  finds  fault  with  the  Conceits  of  the  foregoing 

Sonnet, 

FRIEND,  well  I  know  thou  knowest  well  to  bear 
Thy  sword's-point,  that  it  pierce  the  close- 
lock'd  mail : 
And  like  a  bird  to  flit  from  perch  to  pale : 
And  out  of  difficult  ways  to  find  the  air : 
Largely  to  take  and  generously  to  share : 
Thrice  to  secure  advantage :  to  regale 
Greatly  the  great,  and  over  lands  prevail. 
In  all  thou  art,  one  only  fault  is  there  : 
For  still  among  the  wise  of  wit  thou  say'st 
That  Love  himself  doth  weep  for  thine  estate ; 
And  yet,  no  eyes  no  tears :  lo  now,  thy  whim ! 
Soft,  rather  say :  This  is  not  held  in  haste ; 
But  bitter  are  the  hours  and  passionate. 
To  him  that  loves,  and  love  is  not  for  him. 

For  me,  (by  usage  strengthened  to  forbear 
From  carnal  love,)  I  fall  not  in  such  snare. 
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GIANNI  ALFANI  TO  GUIDO 

'  CAVALCANTI. 


On  the  part  of  a  Lady  of  Pisa. 

GUIDO,  that  Gianni  who,  a  day  agODC, 
Sought  thee,  now  greefa  thee  (ay  and  tl 
niay'st  laugh !) 
On  that  same  Pisan  beauty's  sweet  behalf 
Who  ean  deal  loTe-wounds  even  aa  thou  haat  dos 
She  aak'd  mc  whether  thy  good  will  were  prone 
For  service  unto  Love  who  troubles  her, 
Kshe  to  ihee  in  suehwise  should  repair 
That,  save  by  him  and  Gualtier,  'twere  not  known ;-m 
For  thus  her  kindred  of  ill  augury 

Should  lack  the  means  wherefrom  there  might  b 

"Worse  harm  than  lying  speech  that  smiteB  aj 
I  told  her  that  thou  haet  continually 
A  goodly  aheaf  of  arrows  to  thy  hand. 

Which  wcU  should  alead  her  in  such  gentle  war. 

*  From  a  paaasge  id  Ubaldini'a  Gloaau7  (1640)  to  Ihe 
"  DocumBQti  d'AiDore"  of  FrancBDco  Barberino  (1300),  I  judge 
[hat  Gaido  answered  the  above  sonnet,  and  tbat  Alfani  rnkde 
a  rejoinder,  from  which  a  scrap  there  prioted  appears  to  be 
taken.  The  whole  piece  existed,  in  Ubaldini's  time.  amon| 
the  Strozzi  MSS. 
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BERNARDO  DA  BOLOGNA  TO  GUIDO 

CAVALCANTL 

Sonnet, 

He  writer  to  Ghiido,  telling  him  of  the  Love  which  a 
certain  Pinella  showed  on  seeing  him, 

UNTO  that  lowly  lovely  maid,  I  wis. 
So  poignant  in  the  heart  was  thy  salute, 

That  she  changed  countenance,  remaining  mute. 
Wherefore  I  ask'd :  "  Pinella,  how  is  this? 
Hast  heard  of  Guide?  know'st  thou  who  he  is?" 

She  answer'd,  "  Yea ;"  then  paused,  irresolute ;, 

But  I  saw  well  how  the  love-wounds  acute 
Were  widen'd,  and  the  star  which  Love  calls  his 
Fill'd  her  with  gentle  bnghtness  perfectly. 

"  But,  friend,  an't  please  thee,  I  would  have  it  told," 
She  said,  "  how  I  am  known  to  him  through  thee  ? 

Yet  since,  scarce  seen,  I  knew  his  name  of  old, — 
Even  as  the  riddle  is  read,  so  must  it  be. 

Oh !  send  him  love  of  mine  a  thousand-fold !" 


A  A 


^ 
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TO  BERNABDO  DA  BOLOGNA. 


Guido  amwen,  eommmdimj  PiTitTIa,  and  saving 
that  the  Lave  he  can  offer  her  ia  alrtiidi/  ihared 

£y  snunff  noble  Ladits.  ^^| 

THE  fbunlain-hcad  that  is  so  bright  to  see    ^| 
Gains  OS  it  runs  in  virtue  and  in  sheen. 
Friend  Bernard ;  anil  for  her  who  spoke  with  thee. 

Even  such  the  flow  of  her  young  life  has  been. 
So  that  when  Love  discourses  secretly 

Of  things  the  fairest  he  has  ever  seen, 
He  sajs  there  is  no  fairer  thing  than  she, 

A  lowly  maid  as  loTely  as  a  queen. 
And  for  that  I  am  troubled,  Ihiniing  of 
That  sigh  wherein  I  bum  upon  the  waves 
Which  drift  her  heart, — poor  barque,  so  ill 
bested! —  " 
Unto  Pinella  a.  great  river  of  love 

I  send,  that's  tiill  of  sirens,  aud  whose  slaves 
Are  beautiful  and  richly  habited. 
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DINO  COMPAGNI  TO  GUIDO 
CAVALCANTL 

Sonnet. 

He  reproves  Guide  for  his  Arrogance  in  Love, 

NO  man  may  mount  upon  a  golden  stair, 
Guido  mj  master,  to  Love's  palace-sill : 
No  key  of  gold  will  fit  the  lock  tliat's  there, 

Nor  heart  there  enter  without  pure  goodwill. 
Not  if  he  miss  one  courteous  duty,  dare 

A  lover  hope  he  should  his  love  fulfil ; 
But  to  his  lady  must  make  meek  repair, 

Keaping  with  husbandry  her  £Eivours  still. 
And  thou  but  know'st  of  Love  (I  think)  his  name : 

Youth  holds  thy  reason  in  extremities : 

Only  on'thine  own  face  thou  tum'st  thine  eyes ; 
Fairer  than  Absalom's  account'st  the  same ; 
And  think'st,  as  rosy  moths  are  drawn  by  flame. 

To  draw  the  women  from  their  balconies.* 

*  It  is  carioas  to  find  these  poets  perpetually  rating  one 
another  for  the  want  of  constancy  in  love.  Guido  is  rebuked, 
as  above,  by  Dino  Compagni;  Cino  da  Pistoia  by  Dante 
(p.  319) ;  and  Dante  by  Guido  (p.  358),  who  formerly,  as  we 
have  seen  (p.  343),  had  confided  to  him  his  doubts  of  Lapo 
Gianni. 
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TO  GUmO  ORLANDL 


Inpraist  of  Qaido  OrJandis  Ladif. 


LADY  in  wliom  lore  is  manifest — 
That  love  which  perfect  honour  doth  adorn — 
Htttb  ta'en  the  living  heart  out  of  tliy  breast, 
WLioh  in  her  keeping  to  new  life  is  bom 


A' 

Hatb  ti 

wluuii  ill  iHjr  Kt^t'piiig  Lu  utH  lilt!  IS  uom:  ^^     j 

For  there  by  such  sweet  power  it  is  pot^sest  ^^HI 

As  even  is  felt  of  Iridic  uni™rn  :■  ^^ 

And  all  its  virtue  now,  with  fierce  unrest. 

Unto  thj  soul  makes  difficult  return. 
JFor  this  thj  lady  is  virtue's  miniater 

In  sucbwiae  that  no  fault  there  is  to  show. 

Save  that  Grod  made  her  mortal  on  this  ground. 
And  even  herein  His  wisdom  shall  be  found : 

For  only  thus  our  intellect  could  know 
That  heavenly  beauty  which  resembles  her. 

ia  DlUn  ttta  with  his 
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GUIDO  ORLANDI  TO  GUIDO 
CAVALCANTI. 

So^fNET. 

He  answers  the  foregoing  Sonnet^  declaring  himself 

his  lad'ifs  Champion, 

TO  sound  of  trumpet  rather  than  of  horn, 
I  in  Love's  name  would  hold  a  battle-play 
Of  gentlemen  in  arms  on  Easter  Day ; 
And,  sailing  without  oar  or  wind,  be  borne 
Unto  my  joyful  beauty ;  all  that  mom 

To  ride  round  her,  in  her  cause  seeking  fray 
Of  arms  with  all  but  thee,  friend,  who  dost  say 
The  truth  of  her,  and  whom  all  truths  adorn. 
And  still  I  pray  Our  Lady's  grace  above 

Most  reverently,  that  she  whom  my  thoughts  bear 
In  sweet  remembrance  own  her  Lord  supreme. 
Holding  her  honour  dear,  as  doth  behove, — 
In  God  who  therewithal  sustaineth  her 
Let  her  abide,  and  not  depart  from  Him. 
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TO  DANTE  ALIGHIEEL 


Se  relvkes  DatUefor  his  way  of  Life,  after  the 
Beath  of  Beatrice* 

I  COME  to  theo  by  dnjlime  constantly. 
But  in  thy  thongliU  too  mucli  of  baeencaa  find : 
Greatly  it  grieves  me  for  Ihy  gentio  mind, 
And  for  thy  many  viil^ues  gone  from  thee. 
It  was  tlij  woiit  to  nlinri  mucli  CDnipony, 
Unto  ftU  sorry  concourse  iU  inclined : 
And  still  thy  speech  of  me,  heartfelt  and  kind. 
Had  made  me  treasure  up  thy  poetry. 
But  now  I  dare  not,  for  thine  abject  life, 
STake  manifest  that  I  approTC  tliy  rhymes ; 

Nor  come  I  in  such  sort  that  thou  maj'st  know. 
Ah !  prythoe  read  tlis  sonnet  many  times : 
So  shall  that  evil  one  who  bred  this  strife 

Be  thi'iist  from  thy  dishonour'd  soul  and  go. 

•  This  inlBresting  aonnet  mast  refer  to  the  MOie  period  of 
Daute'a  life  regardiog  which  he  hu  made  Beatrice  iddrcM 
him  in  vDrd9  of  noblD  reproach  when  he  meets  her  in  Edea, 
I.P^.  C.  III.) 
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XXL 

Ball  AT  A. 

ConeemiTig  a  Shepherd-maid, 

WITJULN"  a  copse  I  met  a  shepherd-maid, 
More  fair,  I  said,  than  any  star  to  see. 

She  came  with  waving  tresses  pale  and  bright, 
With  rosy  cheer,  and  loving  eyes  of  flame, 

Giuding  the  lambs  beneath  her  wand  aright. 
Her  naked  feet  still  had  the  dews  on  them. 
As,  singing  like  a  lover,  so  she  came ; 

Joyful,  and  fashion'd  for  all  ecstasy. 

I  greeted  her  at  once,  and  question  made 

What  escort  had  she  through  the  woods  in  spring? 

But  with  soft  accents  she  replied  and  said 
That  she  was  all  alone  there,  wandering ; 
Moreover :  "  Do  you  know,  when  the  birds  sing, 

My  heart's  desire  is  for  a  mate,''  said  she. 

While  she  was  telling  me  this  wish  of  hers, 

The  birds  were  all  in  song  throughout  the  wood. 

"  Even  now  then,"  said  my  thought, "  the  time  recurs. 
With  mine  own  longing  to  assuage  her  mood." 
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And  so,  in  her  sweet  favour's  name,  I  sued 
That  she  would  kiss  there  and  embrace  with  me. 

She  took  my  hand  to  her  with  amorous  will, 
And  answered  that  she  gave  me  all  her  heart, 

And  drew  me  where  the  leaf  is  fresh  and  still. 
Where  spring  the  wood-flowers  in  the  shade  apart. 
And  on  that  day,  by  Joy's  enchanted  art. 

There  Love  in  very  presence  seem'd  to  be.* 

*  The  glossary  to  Barberino,  already  mentioned,  refers  to  the 
existence,  among  the  Strozzi  MSS.,  of  a  poem  by  Lapo  di 
Farinata  degli  Uberti,  written  in  answer  to  the  above  ballata 
of  Cavalcanti.  As  this  respondent  was  no  other  than  Goido's 
brother-in-law,  one  feels  curious  to  know  what  he  said  to  the 
peccadilloes  of  his  sister's  husband.  But  I  fear  the  poem  can- 
not yet  have  been  published,  as  I  have  sought  for  it  in  vain 
at  all  my  printed  sources  of  information. 
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XXII. 

Sonnet. 

Of  an  ill-favoured  Lady. 

JUST  look,  Manetto,  at  that  wry-mouth'd  minx ; 
Merely  take  notice  what  a  wretch  it  is ; 
How  well  contrived  in  her  deformities, 
How  heastlj  favoured  when  she  scowls  and  blinks. 
Why,  with  a  hood  on  (if  one  only  thinks) 
Or  muffle  of  prim  veils  and  scapularies, — 
And  set  together,  on  a  day  like  this, 
Some  pretty  lady  with  the  odious  sphinx ; — 
Why,  then  thy  sins  could  hardly  have  such  weight. 
Nor  thou  be  so  subdued  from  Love's  attack. 
Nor  so  possessed  in  Melancholy's  sway, 
But  that  perforce  thy  peril  must  be  great 
Of  laughing  till  the  very  heart-strings  crack : 
Either  thou'dst  die,  or  thou  must  run  away. 


[ 
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a  newly  enriched  Man;  reminding  him  of  ihs  i 
Wants  of  the  Poor. 

S  thou  wert  loth  to  see,  before  thj  feet, 
The  deoT  broaJ  coin  roll  oU  thy  hill-slope 


Till,  'twkt  the  cracks  of  the  Imrd  globe,  Boine  clewfrl 
Should  fiiid,  rub  oft,  and  aearcely  render  it ; — 
Tell  me,  I  chai'ge  thee,  if  by  generoua  heat 

Or  clutching  frost  the  fruits  of  earth  be  grown. 

And  by  vfhat  wind  the  blight  is  o'er  them  atrowit  I 
And  with  what  gloom  the  tempCBt  is  replete. 
Moreiiver  (an'  it  please  thee,)  when  at  mom 

Thou  hear'st  the  voice  of  the  poor  huBlmndman, 
And  those  loud  herds,  his  other  family, — 
I  feel  quite  trure  that  if  Bettins's  bom 

With  0,  kind  heart,  she  docs  the  heat  she  a 

To  wheedle  some  of  thy  new  wealth  from  thee.*^ 

'  The  original  is  very  -obscure.  Bettlna  being  the  n 
Dsme  as  Becchins,  it  BUggests  iu«1f  as  possible  that  the  psnoa 
■ddreBBedmBybeCcfFDAngioIieriHrterbeiDhflritBdhisfather'a 
property.  (See  bis  Poems  farther  on,  and  the  notice  cf  bini  la 
the  IiUtoductiim  to  Fart  IE.) 
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XXIV. 
TO  POPE  BONIFACE  VHL 

Sonnet. 

After  the  Pope^s  Interdict,  when  the  great  Houses 
were  having  Florence, 

NEEO,  thus  much  for  tidings  in  thine  ear. 
They  of  the  Buondehnonti  quake  with  dread, 
Nor  hy  all  Florence  may  be  comforted. 
Noting  in  thee  the  lion's  ravenous  cheer ; 
Who  more  than  any  dragon  giv'st  them  fear, 
In  ancient  evil  stubbornly  arrayM ; 
Neither  by  bridge  nor  bulwark  to  be  stay'd, 
But  only  by  King  Pharaoh's  sepulchre. 
O  in  what  monstrous  sin  dost  thou  engage, — 
All  these  which  are  of  loftiest  blood  to  drive 
Away,  that  none  dare  pause  but  all  take  wing ! 
Yet  sooth  it  is,  thou  might'st  redeem  the  pledge 
Even  yet,  and  save  thy  naked  soul  alive, 
Wert  thou  but  patient  in  the  bargaining. 


r 
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XXT. 

BAIJ.ATA. 


In  Exile  at  Sar:ana. 

BECAUSE  I  think  not  eyer  to  return, 
Ballad,  to  Tuscanj,— 
Go  therefore  thou  for  me 
Straight  to  my  ladj'a  faiie, 
"ftTio,  of  her  noble  grace, 
Shall  show  thee  courtesy. 

Thou  aeekest  her  in  charge  of  many  sighs. 
Full  of  much  grief  aud  of  exceeding  fear. 
But  have  good  heed  thou  come  not  to  the  eyes 
Of  such  as  are  sworn  foes  to  gentle  cheer : 
For,  certes,  if  this  thing  should  chance, — from  her 

Thou  then  couldst  only  look 

For  scorn,  and  such  rehuke 

As  needs  must  bring  mo  ptUD ; — 

Yea,  after  death  again 

Tears  and  fresh  agony. 

Surely  thou  knowest,  Ballad,  how  that  Death 
Assails  me,  till  my  life  b  almost  sped : 
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Thou  knowest  how  my  heart  still  travaileth 
Through  the  sore  pangs  which  in  my  soul  are 

bred : — 
My  body  being  now  so  nearly  dead^ 
It  cannot  suflfer  more. 
Then,  going,  I  implore 
That  this  my  soul  thou  take 
(Nay,  do  so  for  my  sake,) 
"WTien  my  heart  sets  it  free. 

Ah !  ballad,  unto  thy  dear  offices 

I  do  commend  my  soul,  thus  trembling ; 
That  thou  may'st  lead  it,  for  pure  piteousness, 
Even  to  that  lady's  presence  whom  I  sing. 
Ah !  ballad,  say  thou  to  her,  sorrowing, 
Whereso  thou  meet  her  then : — 
"  This  thy  poor  handmaiden 
Is  come,  nor  will  be  gone, 
Being  parted  now  from  one 
Who  served  Love  painfully." 

Thou  also,  thou  bewildered  voice  and  weak 

That  goest  forth  in  tears  from  my  grieved  heart, 
Shalt,  with  my  soul  and  with  this  ballad,  speak 
Of  my  dead  mind,  when  thou  dost  hence  depart. 
Unto  that  lady  (piteous  as  thou  art !) 
Who  is  so  calm  and  bright 
It  shall  bo  deep  delight 
To  feel  her  presence  there. 
And  thou.  Soul,  worship  her 
Still  in  her  purity. 
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A  Siyiig  of  Fortune. 

O  !  I  am  slie  who  toftkes  tlie  wheel  t< 

Lo  !  I  am  she  wlio  gives  and  takes  away  ; 
Biomcd  idly,  day  by  day, 
In  ttS  mine  ads  hy  you,  ye  humankiiid. 
For  whoso  Bmitcs  his  visage  and  doih  muiu-D, 
What  time  he  rendei's  back  my  giits  to  me, 

Leami  then  that  I  deoree 
Ho  state  which  mine  own  arrowB  may  not  find. 
Who  clomb  must  fall : — this  bear  ye  well  in  mind, 
Nor  say,  because  he  fell,  I  did  him  wrong. 

Yet  mine  is  a  vain  song ; 
For  truly  ye  may  find  out  wisdom  when 
King  Arthur's  resting-pkee  is  found  of  men. 

Ye  m^e  great  marvel  and  astonishment 
What  time  ye  see  the  sluggard  lifted  up 

*  This  and  thethreefollowiDgCuizoiiiareoal7[o  befonod 
in  the  later  coUcctioiu  of  Guido  Cavalcanti'a  poems.  I  have 
included  them  on  account  of  ibeir  incereat  iTraally  his,  and 
eapeciall;  for  tbe  beaot;  of  the  lasc  among  them ;  but  miut 
confess  lo  some  doubta  of  theii  autbealicitj. 
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And  the  just  man  to  drop, 
And  ye  complain  on  God  and  on  mj  sway. 
O  hmnankind,  ye  sin  in  your  complaint : 

For  He,  that  Lord  who  made  the  worid  to  live, 

Lets  me  not  take  or  give 
By  mine  own  act,  but  as  he  wills  I  may. 
Yet  is  the  mind  of  man  so  castaway, 
That  it  discerns  not  the  supreme  behest. 

Alas !  ye  wretchedest, 
And  chide  ye  at  God  also  ?   Shall  not  He 
Judge  between  good  and  evil  righteously  ? 

Ah  I  had  ye  knowledge  how  God  evermore. 
With  agonies  of  soul  and  grievous  heats. 

As  on  an  anvil  beats 
On  them  that  in  this  earth  hold  high  estate,-— 
Ye  would  choose  little  rather  than  much  store, 
And  solitude  than  spacious  palaces ; 

Such  is  the  sore  disease 
Of  anguish  that  on  all  their  days  doth  wait. 
Behold  if  they  be  not  unfortunate, 
When  oft  the  father  dares  not  trust  the  son ! 

O  wealth,  with  thee  is  won 
A  worm  to  gnaw  for  ever  on  his  soul 
Whose  abject  life  is  laid  in  thy  control ! 

If  also  ye  take  note  what  piteous  death 
They  ofttimes  make,  whose  hoards  were  manifold. 

Who  cities  had  and  gold 
And  multitudes  of  men  beneath  their  hand ; 
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Then  he  among  jou  tbst  most  ongercth 

Sb&U  blees  me  saring,  "  Lo!  I  worahip  thtx 

That  I  was  nol  as  he 
Whose  dauh  i»  thus  accnrst  throughout  the  laiul. 
Bui  now  jour  living  souls  are  held  in  band 
Of  avarice,  ahutiing  you  from  the  true  light 

much  shows  how  sad  and  slight 
Arc  this  woHd'a  treas^ired  riches  and  array 
That  atill  change  hamls  a  hunitred  times  a-day. 


For  me, — conid  envy  enter  in  my  sphere,  J 

Which  of  all  homan  taint  is  clean  and  quit, —      ' 

I  well  Tnight  harbour  it 
When  I  behold  the  peasant  at  his  toil. 
Guiding  his  t«am,  untroubled,  free  from  fear, 
He  leavea  his  perfect  furrow  as  ho  goes. 

And  gives  his  field  repose 
From  thorns  and  tares  and  weeds  that  vex  the  eoil : 
Thereto  he  labours,  and  wiihout  turmoil 
Entrusts  his  work  to  God,  content  if  so 

Such  guerdon  from  it  grow 
That  in  that  year  his  family  shall  live : 
Nor  care  nor  thought  to  other  things  will  giye. 

But  now  ye  may  no  more  have  speech  of  me. 
For  this  mine  office  craves  continual  use ; 

Ye  therefore  deeply  muse 
Upon  those  things  which  ye  have  heard  the  while : 

Yea,  and  even  yet  remoinber  heedfuUy 
How  tbis  my  wheel  a  motion  hath  so  fleet. 


I 
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That  in  an  eyelid's  beat 
Him  whom  it  raised  it  maketh  low  and  vile. 
None  was,  nor  is,  nor  shall  be  of  such  guile, 
Who  could,  or  can,  or  shall,  I  say,  at  length 

Preraa  against  my  strength. 
But  still  those  men  that  are  my  questioners 
In  bitter  torment  own  their  hearts  perverse. 

Song,  that  wast  made  to  carry  high  intent 
Dissembled  in  the  garb  of  humbleness, — 
With  fair  and  open  face 
To  Master  Thomas  let  thy  course  be  bent. 
Say  that  a  great  thing  scarcely  may  be  pent 
In  little  room :  yet  always  pray  that  he 
Commend  us,  thee  and  me. 
To  them  that  are  more  apt  in  lofty  speech : 
For  truly  one  must  learn  ere  he  can  teach. 


B   R 
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A  Soiig  agaimt  Poverii/. 

OVOVERTY,  by  thee  the  soul  ia  wrapp'd 
With  hate,  with  oiivj,  dolefuhicaa,  and  douLt. 
Even  BO  he  thou  cost  out. 
And  even  ao  he  that  speaks  tliee  otherwise. 
I  name  thee  now,  because  my  mood  is  apt 
To  curse  tliec,  bride  of  every  lost  estate, 
Throngh  whom  are  desolate 
On  earth  all  honourable  thiUga  and  wise. 
Within  thy  power,  each  blessed  condition  dies : 
By  thee,  men'a  minds  with  sore  mbtrust  are  made 

Fautasdc  and  ajraid : — 
Thou,  hated  worse  than  Death,  by  just  accord. 
And  with  the  loathing  of  all  hearts  abhorr'd. 

Yea,  rightly  art  thou  haled  worse  than  Death, 
For  he  at  length  is  long'd  for  in  the  breast. 

But  not  with  thee,  wild  beast, 
Was  ever  aught  found  beautiful  or  good. 
For  life  ia  all  that  man  can  lose  by  death, 
Not  fame,  and  the  f^r  summits  of  applause; 
His  glory  shall  not  pause. 
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But  live  in  men's  perpetual  gratitude. 

While  he  who  on  thy  naked  sill  has  stood. 
Though  of  great  heart  and  worthy  everso, 

He  shall  be  counted  low. 
Then  let  the  man  thou  troublest  never  hope 
To  spread  his  wings  in  any  lofty  scope. 

Hereby  my  mind  is  laden  with  a  fear, 

And  I  will  take  some  thought  to  shelter  me. 

For  this  I  plainly  see : — 
Through  thee,  to  fraud  the  honest  man  is  led ; 
To  tyranny  the  just  lord  tumeth  here. 
And  the  magnanimous  soul  to  avarice. 
Of  every  bitter  vice 
Thou,  to  my  thinking,  art  the  fount  and  head. 
From  thee  no  Ught  in  any  wise  is  shed, 
Who  bringest  to  the  paths  of  dusky  hell. 

I  therefore  see  full  well, 
That  death,  the  dungeon,  sickness,  and  old  age. 
Weighed  against  thee,  are  blessed  heritage. 

And  what  though  many  a  goodly  hypocrite. 
Lifting  to  thee  his  veritable  prayer, 

Call  God  to  witness  there 
How  this  thy  burden  moved  not  Him  to  wrath. 
Why,  who  may  call  (of  them  that  muse  aright) 
Him  poor,  who  of  the  whole  can  say,  'Tis  Mine  ? 
Met!hinks  I  well  divine 
That  want,  to  such,  should  seem  an  easy  path. 
God,  who  made  all  things,  all  things  had  and  hath ; 
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N'or  any  tongue  ma,;  aav  that  He  was 
What  wliile  He  did  endoro 
For  man's  beat  succour  among  men  to  dwell 
Since  to  have  all,  with  Him,  was  possible. 

Song,  thou  shtdt  wend  upon  thy  journey  now 
And,  if  thou  meet  with  folk  who  r^  at  thee^ 

Saying  that  poverty 
la  not  even  sbai-per  than  thy  words  aJlow,- 
Unto  such  brawlers  briefly  answer  tJiou, 
To  tell  them  they  oi'e  hypocrites ;  and  then 

Say  mildly,  ooee  again. 
That  I,  who  am  nearly  in  a  beggar's  case, 
Miglit  not  presume  to  aing  my  proper  praiac. 


poor,        ^H 

I 
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XXVIIL 

Canzone. 

He  laments  the  Presumption  and  Incontinence  of 

his  YotUh. 

THE  devajBtating  flame  of  that  fierce  plague, 
The  foe  of  virtue,  fed  with  others'  peace 
More  than  itself  foresees, 
Being  still  shut  in  to  gnaw  its  own  desire ; 
Its  strength  not  weakened,  nor  its  hues  more  vague, 
For  all  the  benison  that  virtue  sheds, 

But  which  for  ever  spreads 
To  be  a  living  curse  that  shall  not  tire : 
Or  yet  again,  that  other  idle  fire 
Which  flickers  with  all  change  as  winds  may  please : 

One  whichsoever  of  these 
At  length  has  hidden  the  true  path  from  me 

Which  twice  man  may  not  see, 
And  quench'd  the  intelligence  of  joy,  till  now 
All  solace  but  abides  in  perfect  woe. 

Alas !  the  more  my  painful  spirit  grieves, 
The  more  confused  with  miserable  strife 

Is  that  delicious  life 
Which  sighing  it  recals  perpetually : 
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But  its  worst  anguish,  whence  it  st3]  reoeiTM 
More  pain  than  death,  is  sent,  to  jielil  the  e- 

Of  perfect  suffering. 
By  him  who  is  my  lord  and  governs  me ; 
"Who  holds  all  gracions  truth  in  fealty. 
Being  nursed  in  tho5«  four  aiaters'  fond  caress 

7'hrougli  whom  cornea  happiness. 
Ho  now  baa  loft  me ;  and  I  draw  luj  breatli 

Wound  in  the  arma  of  Death, 
Desirous  of  her :  she  is  cried  upon 
Id  all  the  prayers  my  heart  puts  up  alone. 

How  tierce  aforetime  and  how  absolute 

That  wheel  of  flame  which  tura'd  within  my  head. 

May  never  quite  be  said, 
Because  there  are  not  words  to  speak  the  whole. 
It  slew  my  hope  whereof  I  lack  (he  fruit. 
And  stung  the  blood  within  my  living  flesh 

To  be  an  intricate  mesh 
Of  pain  heyond  endurance  or  control ; 
Withdrawing  me  from  Grod,  who  gave  my  soul 
To  know  the  sign  where  honour  bos  its  scat 

From  honour's  counterfeit. 
So  in  its  longing  my  heart  finds  not  hope, 

Nor  knows  what  door  to  ope ; 
Since,  parting  me  from  God,  this  foe  took  thought 
To  shut  those  paths  wherein  He  may  be  sought. 

My  second  cncray,  thrice  arm'd  in  guile, 
As  wise  and  cunning  t«  mine  overthrow 
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As  her  smooth  face  doth  show, 
With  yet  more  shameless  strength  holds  mastery. 
My  spirit,  naked  of  its  light  and  vile, 
Is  lit  by  her  with  her  own  deadly  gleam, 

Which  makes  all  anguish  seem 
As  nothing  to  her  scom*ges  that  I  see. 
O  thou  the  body  of  grace,  abide  with  me 
As  thou  wert  once  in  the  once  joyful  time ; 

And  though  thou  hate  my  crime. 
Fill  not  my  life  with  torture  to  the  end ; 

But  in  thy  mercy,  bend 
My  steps,  and  for  thine  honour,  back  again ; 
Till  finding  joy  through  thee,  I  bless  my  pwn. 

Since  that  first  frantic  devil  without  faith 
Fell,  in  thy  name,  upon  the  stairs  that  mount 

Unto  the  limpid  fount 
Of  thine  intelligence, — ^withhold  not  now 
Thy  grace,  nor  spare  my  second  foe  from  death. 
For  lo !  on  this  my  soul  has  set  her  trust ; 

And  failing  this,  thou  must 
Prove  false  to  truth  and  honour,  seest  thou ! 
Then,  saving  light  and  throne  of  strength,  allow 
My  prayer,  and  vanquish  both  my  foes  at  last ; 

That  so  I  be  not  cast 
Into  that  woe  wherein  I  fear  to  end. 

Yet  if  it  is  ordain'd 
That  I  must  die  ere  this  be  perfected, — 
Ah !  yield  me  comfort  after  I  am  dead. 
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Te  onadomM  words  obscure  of  sensey 

Go  weeping,  and  these  sighs  along  with  ye. 

And  bear  mine  agony 
(Not  to  be  told  by  words,  being  too  intense,) 

To  His  intelligence 
Who  moved  by  virtue  shall  fulfil  my  breath 
In  human  life  or  compensating  death. 


I 
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XXIX. 

Canzone. 

A  Dispute  with  Death. 

"  r^  SLUGGISH,  hard,  ingrate,  what  doest  thou? 
V-^     Poor  sinner,  folded  round  with  heavy  sin, 

Whose  life  to  find  out  joy  alone  is  bent. 
I  call  thee,  and  thou  fall'st  to  deafness  now ; 
And,  deeming  that  my  path  whereby  to  win 

Thy  seat  is  lost,  there  sitt'st  thee  down  content, 

And  hold'st  me  to  thy  will  subservient. 
But  I  into  thy  heart  have  crept  disguised : 

Among  thy  senses  and  thy  sins  I  went, 
By  roads  thou  didst  not  guess,  unrecognized. 
Tears  will  not  now  suffice  to  bid  me  go. 
Nor  countenance  abased,  nor  words  of  woe." 


Now,  when  I  heard  the  sudden  dfeadiul  voice 
Wake  thus  within  to  cruel  utterance, 

Whereby  the  very  heart  of  hearts  did  fail. 
My  spirit  might  not  any  more  rejoice. 

But  fell  from  its  courageous  pride  at  once, 
And  tum'd  to  fly,  where  flight  may  not  avail. 
Then  slowly  'gan  some  strength  to  re-inhale 
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Thp  trembling  life  whicli  heard  that  wliiapcr  speak. 

And  had  conceived  the  sense  with  sore  travail : 
TIU  in  the  mouth  it  murmur'd,  very  weak. 
Saying:  '•  Youth,  wealth,  and  beauty,  these  have  I: 

0  Death !  remit  thy  claim, — I  woidd  not  die."' 

Small  sign  of  pity  in  that  aspect  dwelts 

Which  then  had  seatter'd  all  mj  life  abroad 

Till  there  was  comfort  with  no  single  sense ; 
And  yet  almost  in  piteous  syllahtes. 

When  I  had  eeaaed  to  speak,  this  answer  flow'd: 
"  Behold  what  path  is  spread  befoi-e  thee  benee ; 
Thy  life  has  all  but  a  day's  permanence. 
And  is  it  for  the  sake  of  youth  there  seems 

In  loss  of  human  years  such  sore  offence? 
Nay,  look  unto  the  end  of  youthful  dreams. 
What  present  glory  docs  thy  hope  possess, 
That  shall  not  yield  asbes  and  bitterness?" 

But,  when  I  look'd  on  Death  made  viable, 

From  my  heart's  sojourn  brought  before  mine  eyes. 
And  holding  in  her  hand  my  grievous  sin, 

1  seem'd  to  see  my  countenance,  that  fell. 

Shake  like  a  shadow :  my  heart  utter'd  cries. 
And  ray  soul  wept  the  curse  that  lay  therein. 
Then  Death:  "  Thua  much  thine  urgent  prayer 
shaU  win  :— 
I  grant  thee  tie  brief  interval  of  youth 

At  natural  pity's  strong  soliciting." 
And  I  (because  I  knew  that  moment's  ruth 
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But  left  mj  life  to  groan  for  a  £rail  space) 
Fell  in  the  dust  upon  my  weeping  face. 

So,  when  she  saw  me  thus  abash'd  and  dumb, 
In  loftier  words  she  weigh'd  her  argument, 

That  new  and  strange  it  was  to  hear  her  speak ; 
Saying :  "  The  path  thy  fears  withhold  thee  from 
Is  thy  best  path.     To  folly  be  not  shent, 

Nor  shrink  from  me  because  thy  flesh  is  weak. 

Thorn  seest  how  man  is  sore  confused,  and  eke 
How  ruinous  Chance  makes  havoc  of  his  life, 

And  grief  is  in  the  joys  that  he  doth  seek ; 
Nor  ever  pauses  the  perpetual  strife 
'Twixt  fear  and  rage ;  imtil  beneath  the  sun 
His  perfect  anguish  be  ftdfill'd  and  done." 

'^  O  Death !  thou  art  so  dark  and  difficult, 
That  never  human  creature  might  attain 

By  his  own  will  to  pierce  thy  secret  sense ; 
Because,  foreshadowing  thy  dread  result. 
He  may  not  put  his  trust  in  heart  or  brain. 

Nor  power  avails  him,  nor  intelligence. 

Behold  how  cruelly  thou  takest  hence 
These  forms  so  beautiful  and  dignified. 

And  chain'st  them  in  thy  shadow  chill  and  dense, 
And  forcest  them  in  narrow  graves  to  hide ; 
With  pitiless  hate  subduing  still  to  thee 
The  strength  of  man  and  woman's  delicacy." 

"  Not  for  thy  fear  the  less  I  come  at  last, 
For  this  thy  tremor,  for  thy  painfrd  sweat. 
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Take  therefore  tfaoDglit  to  leave  (for  lo!  I  call:) 
Kinsfolk  aod  comrades,  aS  thou  didst  hM  &st. — 
Thj  father  aotl  thy  mother. — Co  forget 

All  these  ihy  brethren,  ^sKk,  chOdren,  all. 

Cast  lightandhearingfran)  tbee;  let  hope  bUi 
LcSTe  every  sense  aod  thjr  whole  iDleDect, 

Those  things  wherein  thy  life  made  festiral : 
For  I  have  wroaght  Ihee  to  sach  strange  efliect 
That  thou  host  no  moti:  pover  to  dwell  with  (Iiess 
Aa  living  man.     Let  pass  ihy  soul  in  peace." 

Yea,  Lord.     O  thon,  the  Builder  of  the  spheres. 
Who,  making  me,  didi>t  shape  me,  of  thy  grace. 

In  thin';^  own  image  and  high  counterpart ; 
Do  thou  subdue  my  epirit,  long  perreree. 
To  weep  within  thy  will  a  certain  space. 

Ere  yet  ihy  thunder  come  to  rive  my  heart. 

Set  in  ray  liimd  .some  ^igti  of  what  thou  art. 
Lord  God,  and  suffer  me  to  seek  out  Guist, — 

Weeping,  (o  seek  him  in  thy  ways  apart  ; 
Until  my  ftorrow  have  at  length  sufGced 
In  eaam  accepted  instant  to  atone 
For  aina  of  thought,  for  stubborn  evil  done. 

DbhereL'd  and  in  tears,  go,  song  of  mine. 
To  break  the  hardn  esa  of  the  heart  of  man  ; 
Say  how  hia  life  began 
From  dust,  and  in  that  dust  doth  sink  supine : 
Yet,  say,  the  unerring  spirit  of  grief  shall  guide 
Hia  Bonl,  being  purified, 
To  eedc  ita  AUcer  at  the  heavenly  BhriHe. 
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I. 
TO  DANTE  ALIGHIERL 

Sonnet. 

He  interprets  Banters  Dream,  related  in  the  first 
Sonnet  of  the  Vita  Ntuova,* 

EACH  lover's  longing  leads  him  naturally 
Unto  his  lady's  heart  his  heart  to  show ; 
And  this  it  is  that  Love  would  have  thee  know 
By  the  strange  vision  which  he  sent  to  thee. 
With  thy  heart  therefore,  flaming  outwardly, 
In  humhle  guise  he  fed  thy  lady  so. 
Who  long  had  lain  in  slumher,  from  all  woe 
Folded  within  a  mantle  silently. 
Also,  in  coming,  Love  might  not  repress 
His  joy,  to  yield  thee  thy  desire  achieved, 
Whence  heart  should  unto  heart  true  service 
hring. 
But  understanding  the  great  love-sickness 
Which  in  thy  lady's  hosom  was  conceived. 
He  pitied  her,  and  wept  in  vanishing. 

*  S«e  ante,  page  227. 
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TO  DANTE  ALIGHIERI. 


On  the  Death  of  Btatrite  Portinari. 

ALBEIT  ray  prayL-ra  have  not  so  long  dday'd. 
But  craved  for  thee,  ere  this,  tbat  Pitj  and 

Which  only  bring'  our  heavy  life  some  rest ; 
Yet  in  not  now  the  time  so  much  o'eratay'd 

But  that  these  wonls  of  mine  whidi  taiVnls  thee 

Must  find  thee  still  with  spirit  disposaess'ii, 
And  soy  to  tliBO :  '  •  In  Heaven  she  now  is  bless'd 
£vcu  BB  the  hiesaed  nnme  men  eall'd  her  by ; 

While  thoTi  dost  ever  cry, 
'  Alas  !  the  hleasiiig  of  mine  eyes  is  flown  !'  " 

Bohold,  these  words  set  down 
Are  needed  still,  for  still  thou  sorrowest. 
Then  hearken ;  I  would  yield  advisedly 
Some  cumfort :  Stay  these  aghs ;  ^ve  car  to  me. 

Wc  know  for  certtun  that  in  tliis  blind  world 
f)ach  man's  subaislenco  is  of  grief  and  pain. 
Still  trail'd  by  fortune  through  all  bitterness : 
At  last  the  flesh  within  a  shi'oud  is  furl'd. 
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And  into  Heaven's  rejoicing  doth  attain 
The  joyful  soul  made  jfree  of  earthly  stress. 
Then  wherefore  sighs  thy  heart  in  ahjectness, 
Which  for  her  triumph  should  exult  aloud  ? 

For  He  the  Lord  our  God 
Hath  call'd  her,  hearkening  what  her  Angel  said. 
To  have  Heaven  perfected. 
Each  saint  for  a  new  thing  heholds  her  face, 
And  she  the  face  of  our  Redemption  sees, 
Discoursing  with  immortal  substances. 

Why  now  do  pangs  of  torment  clutch  thy  heart 
Which  with  thy  love  should  make  thee  overjoy'd. 
As  him  whose  intellect  hath  pass'd  the  skies  ? 
Behold,  the  spirits  of  thy  life  depart 
Daily  to  Heaven  with  her,  they  so  are  buoy'd 
With  their  desire,  and  Love  so  bids  them  rise. 
O  God  !  and  thou,  a  man  whom  God  made  wise. 
To  nui*se  a  charge  of  care,  and  love  the  same ! 

I  tell  thee  in  His  Name 
From  sin  of  sighing  grief  to  hold  thy  breath. 
Nor  let  thy  heart  to  death. 
Nor  hai'bour  death's  resemblance  in  thine  eyes. 
God  hath  her  with  Himself  eternally. 
Yet  she  inhabits  every  hour  with  thee. 

Be  comforted.  Love  cries,  be  comforted  ! 

Devotion  pleads.  Peace,  for  the  love  of  God ! 
O  yield  thyself  to  prayers  so  iull  of  grace ; 
And  make  thee  naked  now  of  this  dull  weed 

Which  'neath  thy  foot  were  better  to  be  trod ; 
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Forman  through  grief  despairs  and  ends  his  dft^ 
•         How  ever  ahouldat  thou  see  the  lovely  face 
If  any  desperate  death  should  oace  be  thine  ? 

From  justice  bo  condign 
Withdraw  thyself  even  now ;  that  in  the  end 
Thy  heart  may  not  offend 
Against  thy  soul,  which  in  the  holy  place. 
In  Heaven,  still  hopes  to  see  her  and  to  be 
Within  her  arms.     Let  this  hope  comfort  thee. 

Look  thou  into  the  pleasure  wherein  dwells 
Thy  lovely  lady  who  is  in  Heaven  erown'd, 
Who  is  herself  thy  hope  in  Heaven,  the  while 
To  make  thy  memory  hallow'd  she  avwls  ; 
Being  a  soul  within  the  deep  Heaven  boimd, 
A  face  ou  thy  heart  painted,  to  beguile 
Thy  lieart  of  grief  which  else  should  turn  it  vile. 
Even  as  she  aceni'd  a  wonder  here  below, 

On  high  she  seenieth  so, — 
Yea,  better  known,  is  there  more  wondrous  jct. 
And  even  as  she  was  met 
First  by  the  aiigela  with  sweet  song  and  smilfl, 
TTiy  spirit  hears  her  hack  upon  the  wing, 
l^Tiich  often  in  those  ways  is  journeying. 

Of  thee  she  entertains  the  blessed  throngs, 

And  says  to  them :  "  While  yet  my  body  ihrave 
On  earth,  I  gat  much  honour  which  he  g&ve. 

Commending  me  in  his  commended  songs." 
Also  she  asks  slway  of  God  our  Lord 
To  give  thee  peace  according  to  Iii«  word. 
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m. 

TO  DANTE  ALIGHIERI. 

Sonnet. 

He  conceives  of  some  Compensation  in  Death,* 

DANTE,  whenever  this  thing  happeneth, — 
That  Love's  desire  is  quite  hereft  of  Hope, 
(Seeking  in  vain  at  ladies'  eyes  some  scope 
Of  joy,  through  what  the  heart  for  ever  saith,)— 
I  ask  thee,  can  amends  he  made  hy  Death  ? 
Is  such  sad  pass  the  last  extremity  ? — 
Or  may  the  Soul  that  never  fear'd  to  die 
Then  in  another  hody  draw  new  hreath  ? 
Lo  I  thus  it  is  through  her  who  governs  all 
Below, — that  I,  who  enter'd  at  her  door. 
Now  at  her  dreadful 'window  must  fare  forth. 
Yea,  and  I  think  through  her  it  doth  hefall 
That  even  ere  yet  the  road  is  travell'd  o'er 
My  hones  are  weary  and  Ufe  is  nothing  worth. 

*  Among  Dante*8  Epistles,  there  is  a  Latin  letter  to  Cino, 
which  I  should  judge  was  written  in  replv  to  this  Sonnet 
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To  his  Lady  Sdvaggia  Vergiolesi;  lii-enity  his 
Love  to  a  search  for  Gold. 

I  AM  all  bent  to  glean  the  golden  ore 
Little  bj  little  from  the  rirer-bed ; 
Hoping  the  day  to  see 
When  CrfEBua  shall  be  conquer'd  in  my  store. 
Therefore,  still  sifting  where  the  sands  ore  spread. 
I  labour  patiently : 
Till.  LliQs  Intent  on  this  thing  mid  no  more,— 
If  to  a  vein  of  silver  I  were  led. 

It  scarce  could  gladden  mc. 
And,  seeing  that  no  joy's  so  warm  i'  the  core 
As  thia  whereby  the  heart  is  comforted 
And  the  deairo  set  free, — 
Therefore  thy  bitter  love  is  still  my  scope, 

Lady,  from  whom  it  is  my  life's  soTO  theme 
More  painfully  to  sift  the  gi'ains  of  hope 
Than  gold  out  of  that  stream. 
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V. 

Sonnet. 

To  Love,  in  great  Bitterness. 

OLOVE,  O  thou  that,  for  my  fealty, 
Only  in  torment  dost  thy  power  employ. 
Give  me,  for  Gtxi's  sake,  something  of  thy  joy, 
That  I  may  learn  what  good  there  is  in  thee. 
Yea,  for,  if  thou  art  glad  with  grieving  me. 
Surely  my  very  life  thou  shalt  destroy 
When  thou  renew'st  my  pain,  because  the  joy 
Must  then  be  wept  for  with  the  misery. 
He  that  had  never  sense  of  good,  nor  sight. 
Esteems  his  ill  estate  but  natural. 

Which  so  is  lightlier  borne :  his  case  is  mine. 
But,  if  thou  wouldst  uplift  me  for  a  sign. 
Bidding  me  drain  the  curse  and  know  it  all, 
I  must  a  little  taste  its  opposite. 
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Death  is  not  witliout  6m(  within  htm. 

THIS  fairest  lady,  who,  aa  well  I  wot. 
Found  entrance  by  her  beauty  to  my  soul. 
Pierced  througii  mine  eyes  my  heart,  which  erst 
was  whole, 
Sorely,  yet  makes  as  though  she  knevr  it  not ; 
Nay,  turns  upon  me  now,  to  anger  wrought. 
Dealing  roe  harshness  for  mj  pain's  best  dole, 
And  is  so  changed  by  her  own  wrath's  control. 
That  I  go  thence,  in  my  distracted  thought 
Content  to  die  ;   and,  mourning,  cry  abroad 
On  Death,  as  upon  one  afar  from  me ; 

But  Death  makes  answerfrom  within  my  heart. 
Then,  hearing  her  so  hard  at  band  to  be, 
I  do  commend  my  spirit  unto  God ; 

Saying  to  her  too, "  Ease  and  peace  thou  art." 
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vn. 

SONNKT. 

A  Trance  of  Love, 

VANQUISHED  and  weary  was  my  soul  in  me, 
And  my  heart  gasp'd  after  its  much  lament, 
When  sleep  at  length  the  painful  languor  sent. 
And,  as  I  slept  (and  wept  incessantly), — 
Through  the  keen  fixedness  of  memory 

Which  I  had  cherish'd  ere  my  tears  were  spent, 
I  pass'd  to  a  new  trance  of  wonderment ; 
Wherein  a  visible  spirit  I  could  see. 
Which  caught  me  up,  and  bore  me  to  a  place 
Where  my  most  gentle  lady  was  alone ; 

And  still  before  us  a  fire  seem'd  to  move, 
Out  of  the  which  methought  there  came  a  moan, 
Uttering,  "  Grace,  a  little  season,  grace ! 

I  am  of  one  that  hath  the  wings  of  Love." 
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Of  ike  grave  nf  Selfagffia,  on  tke  Monte  drl/a 
Samhttea. 

I  WAS  upon  the  htgb  and  bleascd  mound. 
And  kiss'd,  long  worshippiDg,  the  atones  and 

There  on  the  hard  stonea  prostrate,  where,  alae  ! 
That  pure  one  laid  her  forehead  in  the  ground. 
Then  were  the  springs  of  gladness  seol'd  and  bound. 

Tlio  day  that  unto  Death's  moat  bitter  pass 

Mj  sick  heart's  lady  turn'd  her  feet,  who  was 
Already  in  her  gracious  life  renown'd. 
So  in  that  place  I  spak*  to  Love,  and  cried ; 

"  0  aweet  my  god,  I  am  one  whom  Death  may 

Hence  to  be  his ;  for  lo  1  my  heart  lies  here.'" 
Anon,  because  my  Master  lent  no  car, 
Departing,  still  I  cajl'd  Selvaggia's  name. 
So  with  my  moan  I  left  the  mountain-side. 
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IX. 

Canzone. 

His  Lament  for  Selvaggia. 

AY  me,  alas !  the  beautiM  bright  hair 
That  shed  reflected  gold 
O'er  th^  green  growths  on  either  side  the  way ; 
Ay  me  I  the  lovely  look,  open  and  fair. 
Which  my  heart's  core  doth  hold 

With  all  else  of  that  best-remember'd  day ; 
Ay  me !  the  face  made  gay 
With  joy  that  Love  confers ; 
Ay  me !  that  smile  of  hers 

Where  whiteness  as  of  snow  was  visible 
Among  the  roses  at  all  seasons  red ! 

Ay  me  !  and  was  this  well, 
O  Death,  to  let  me  live  when  she  is  dead  ? 

Ay  me !  the  calm,  erect,  dignified  walk ; 
Ay  me  I  the  sweet  salute, — 

The  thoughtful  mind, — ^the  wit  discreetly  worn ; 
Ay  me !  the  clearness  of  her  noble  talk, 
Which  made  the  good  take  root 

In  me,  and  for  the  evil  woke  my  scorn ; 
Ay  me !  the  longing  bom 


r 
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Of  so  much  lorelinesa, —      * 
Tlie  hope,  «hoiie  eager  Btress 

Made  other  hopes  fal]  back  to  let  it  pass, 
Even  till  my  loa<i  of  1«ve  grew  light  thereby  ! 

These  thou  hast  broken,  as  glass. 
0  Death,  who  makest  me,  alive,  to  die ! 

Aj  me !  Lsdy,  the  lady  of  all  worth  ; — 

Saint,  for  whose  ^Dgle  shrine 

All  other  shrines  I  leH.  even  as  Lore  will'd  ;— 
Ay  me !  what  pi-ecioua  stone  in  the  whole  earth. 

For  that  pnre  fame  of  thine  « 

Worthy  the  marble  Btatne's  base  to  yield  ? 
Ay  me":  fair  vaac  fullfill'd 
With  more  than  this  world's  good, — 
By  cruel  chance  and  rude 

Cost  out  upon  the  steep  path  of  the  mountcuns 
Where  Death  has  shut  thee  in  betweea  hard  stones 

Ay  me !  two  languid  fountains 
Of  weeping  are  these  eyes,  which  joy  disowns. 

Ay  mc,  sharp  Death !  till  what  I  ask  is  done 
And  my  whole  hfe  is  ended  utterly, — 

Answer — must  I  weep  on 

Even  thus,  and  never  cease  to  moan  Ay  me  ? 


^ 
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X. 

TO  GUIDO  CAVALCANTI. 

Sonnet. 

He  owes  nothing  to  Outdo  as  a  Poet. 

WHAT  rhymes  are  thine  which  I  have  ta'en 
from  thee, 

Thou  Guido,  that  thou  ever  say'st  I  thieve?* 

'Tis  true,  fine  fancies  gladly  I  receive, 
But  when  was  aught  found  heautiful  in  thee  ? 
Nay,  I  have  searchM  my  pages  diligently. 

And  tell  the  truth,  and  lie  not,  hy  your  leave. 

From  whose  rich  store  my  web  of  songs  I  weave 
Love  knoweth  well,  well  knowing  them  and  me. 
No  artist  I, — all  men  may  gather  it ; 

Nor  do  I  work  in  ignorance  of  pride, 

(Though  the  world  reach  alone  the  coarser  sense ;) 
But  am  a  certain  man  of  humble  wit 

Who  journeys  with  his  sorrow  at  his  side. 
For  a  hearths  sake,  alas !  that  is  gone  hence. 

*  I  have  not  examined  Cino's  poetry  with  special  reference 
to  this  accusation ;  bat  there  is  a  Canasone  of  his  in  which  he 
speaks  of  having  conceived  an  affection  for  another  lady  from 
her  resemblance  to  Selvaggia.  Perhaps  Gaido  considered  this 
as  a  sort  of  plagiarism  de  facto  on  his  own  change  of  love 
through  Mandetta's  Ukenesi  to  Giovanna. 


J 


CINO  DA  PISTOIA. 


He  im^ttg)is  the  v 


f  Dante's  Commedia. 


Which  L 
Draws  other  mens 
While,  among  stan 

It  beats  the  riglil 


Th  tfery  sootb  to  eay, 

]  y  heresy, 

as  sweet  can  be 
beneath  its  sway ; 
leta'  dazzliog  play. 
ta  the  wrong  go  free. 
Shows  some  abased,  ana  others  in  great  glee, 
Much  as  with  lovers  is  liove's  ancient  way. 
Therefore  his  voin  decrees,  wherein  be  lied. 

Fixing  folks'  nearness  to  the  Fiend  their  foe, 
Must  be  like  empty  nutsbetls  flung  aside. 

Yet  through  the  rash  false  witness  set  to  grow, 
French  and  Italian  vengeance  on  such  pride 
May  fall,  like  Antony's  on  Cicero, 


CISO  DA  PISTOIA. 


SONNBT. 

He  condemns  Dante  for  not  namittgi  »«  the  Corn- 
media,  Ma  friend  Oaesto  di  Bottcima,  and  hi* 
Lady  Sdvaggia. 

AMONG  the  faults  wo  in  -that  book  deacry 
Whicli  has  crown'd  Dante  lord  of  rhjme 
and  thought, 
Are  two  bo  grave  that  some  Attaint  is  brought 
Unto  the  greatness  of  his  soul  thereby. 
One  is,  that  holding  wiUi  Sordello  high 

Discourse,  and  with  the  rest  who  sang  and  taught, 
Ho  of  Onesto  di  Boncima*  nought 
Has  said,  who  was  to  Amauld  Daniel  f  nigh. 
The  other  is,  thafwhen  he  sajs  ho  came 
To  see,  at  summit  of  the  sacred  stair. 

His  Beatrice  among  the  heavenly  sigtis, — 
He,  looking  in  the  boaom  of  Abraham, 
Saw  not  that  highest  of  all  women  there 
Wbojoin'd  Mount  Sion  to  the  Apennines.J 

•  Between  this  poet  end  Cino  TBiions  friendly  BOanetB  were 
JDlenhsngod,  nblch  may  be  Tound  in  the  Italian  collectiana. 
Tbere  ig  alao  one  Sonnet  by  Oneato  to  Ciao,  witb  hia  onawer, 
botb  of  wbkh  are  for  rmm  being  affectionate  ot  respectful. 
They  are  very  obacore  however,  uid  not  specially  intEresting. 

t  TheProveni;al  poet,  men  tinned  inC.sxvi. of  thePunffllorji. 

♦  TTi.t  ii.  annciified  tbe  Apennines  by  ber  burial  on  the 


DANTE  DA  MAIANO, 


TO  DANTE  ALIGHIEKL 


Hi  iaterprelg  DanteAlighierCa  Dream,  related  t"j»  the 

first  Sonnet  of  the  Vita  Nuova.' 

OF  that  wherein  thou  art  a.  questioner 
Considering,  I  make  answer  briefly  thus. 
Good  iHend,  ia  wit  but  little  prosperous: 
And  from  my  words  the  truth  thou  shalt  infer, — 
So  hearken  lo  thy  dream's  interpreter. 

If,  sound  of  frame,  thou  soundly  canst  discuss 
In  reason, — then,  to  ejtpel  this  overplus 
Of  vapours  which  hath  made  thy  speech  to  err. 
See  that  thou  lave  and  purge  thy  stflmach  sooa. 
But  if  thou  art  afflicted  with  disease, 
Know  that  I  count  it  mere  delirium. 
Thus  of  my  thought  I  write  thee  back  the  sum : 
Nor  my  conclusions  can  be  changed  fi-om  these 
Till  to  die  leech  thy  water  I  have  shown. 

*  &«e  uiU,  page  227. 
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n. 

Sonnet. 

He  craves  interpreting  of  a  Dream  of  his. 

THOU  that  art  wise,  let  wisdom  minister 
Unto  my  dream,  that  it  be  miderstood. 
To  wit :  A  lady,  of  her  body  fair, 

And  whom  my  heart  approves  in  womanhood, 

Bestow'd  on  me  a  wreath  of  flowers,  fair-hued 
And  green  in  leaf,  with  gentle  loving  air : 

Afber  the  which,  meseem'd  I  was  stark  nude 
Save  for  a  smock  of  hers  that  I  did  wear. 
Whereat,  good  friend,  my  com*age  gat  such  growth 

That  to  mine  arms  I  took  her  tenderly : 
With  no  rebuke  the  beauty  laugh'd  unloth, 

And  as  she  laugh'd  I  kiss'd  continually. 
I  say  no  more,  for  that  I  pledged  mine  oath. 

And  that  my  mother,  who  is  dead,  was  by. 


I 


OUmO    ORLANDI. 


GUIDO  ORLANDI  TO  DANTE  DA  MAIANO. 


He  interprets  the  Dream,"  related  in  the  foregoing 


ON  the  last  words  of  what  you  write  to  me 
I  give  jnu  mj  opinion  at  the  first. 
To  aee  the  dead  must  prove  comiptioa  nuraed 
Within  you,  hy  your  heart's  own  vanity. 
The  soul  should  bend  the  flesh  to  its  decree: 
Then  rule  it,  friend,  as  iish  by  line  amerced. 
Aa  ta  the  smock,  your  lady's  gift,  the  worst 
Of  words  were  not  too  bod  for  speech  so  free. 


^ 


a  by  diffarent  poets, 
\'s  dream.  I  bave  cbosen  Guide 
tBT'Of-ract  of  the  six,  bacaoK  it 
again  in  hia  antagonistic  mood. 


*  There  esiat  DO  Ten 
interpreting  Dante  da 
Orlandi'B,  much  the  mi 
ia  diverting  to  find  the 
Among  (he  five  remaioing  answers,  in  all  of  which  the  Tision 
ia  trealad  as  a  very  niysterioui  matter,  one  is  atttibated  to 
DantB  Alighieri,  but  seema  so  doublfnl  that  I  have  not  tnn«> 
Isted  it.  Indeed  it  would  do  the  greater  Dante,  if  he  realty 
wrote  it,  little  credit  aaa  lucid  interpreter  of  dreama  j  thoogh 

willi  tlie  aonnet  al  page  396)  a  decided  advBDtags  over  hia 
leaser  uamesake  iu  point  of  courteay. 
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It  is  a  thing  unseemly  to  declare 

The  love  of  gracious  dame  or  damozel, 

And  therewith  for  excuse  to  say,  I  dream'd. 
Tell  us  no  more  of  this^  but  think  who  seem'd 
To  call  you :  mother  came  to  whip  you  well. 
Love  dose,  and  of  Love's  joy  you'll  have  your 
share. 


F 


DAIITE  DA    MAIANO. 


To  his  Lad>j  Nina,  of  Sicily. 

SO  greatly  tliy  great  pleasaiince  pleasured  m 
Gciitle  my  lady,  from  the  first  of  nil, 

Tliat  counting  every  other  Wepsiiig  8ma,U 
I  gave  myself  up  wboU j  to  know  thee : 
And  since  I  was  made  thine,  thy  courtesy 

And  worth,  more  than  of  earth,  celestial, 

I  loarn'd.  and  from  its  freedom  did  enthrall 
My  heart,  the  servant  of  thy  grace  to  be. 
Wherefore  I  pray  thee,  joyful  countenance. 

Humbly,  that  it  ineense  or  irk  thee  not, 
If  I,  being  thine,  do  wait  upon  thy  glance. 
More  to  solicit,  I  am  all  afraid : 

Yet,  lady,  twofold  is  the  gift,  we  wot, 
Given  to  the  needy  unsolicited. 
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IV. 

Sonnet. 

He  thanks  his  Lady  for  the  Joy  he  has  hadfr&m 

her, 

WONDEEFUL  countenance  and  royal  neck, 
I  have  not  found  your  beauty's  parallel ; 
Nor  at  her  birth  might  any  yet  prevail 
The  likeness  of  these  features  to  partake. 
Wisdom  is  theirs,  and  mildness :  for  whose  sake 
All  grace  seems  stoFn,  such  perfect  grace  to  swell ; 
Fashion'd  of  God  beyond  delight  to  dwell 
Exalted.     And  herein  my  pride  I  take 
Who  of  this  garden  have  possession. 
So  that  all  worth  subsists  for  my  behoof 
And  bears  itself  according  to  my  wilL 
Lady,  in  thee  such  pleasaunce  hath  its  fill 
That  whoso  is  content  to  rest  thereon 

Knows  not  of  grief,  and  holds  all  pain  aloof. 


1)  D 


CECCO  ANGIOLIERI,  DA  SIENA. 


TO  DANTE  ALIGHIERL 


On  ihe  last  Sonmt  of  the  Vita  Nuava.* 

DANTE  ALIGHIERI,  Ceeco,  jour  good 
&iend 
And  servant,  gives  jou  greeting  as  hia  lord. 
And  prajs  JOU  for  lie  sake  of  Love's  acton]. 
(Love  being  the  Master  before  wtom  jou  bend,) 
That  you  will  pardon  bim  if  he  offend, 
Even  as  your  gentle  heart  can  well  afford. 
Ail  that  he  wants  to  say  is  just  one  word 
Which  partly  chides  your  sonnet  at  the  end. 
For  where  the  measure  changes,  first  you  say 
You  do  not  understand  the  gentle  speech 
A  spirit  mode  touching  your  Beatrice : 
And  nest  jou  tell  your  ladies  hoy,  straightway. 
You  undersland  it.     Wherefore  (look  you)  each 
Of  these  your  words  the  other's  sense  deities. 

See  uiU,  page  306. 


Y 
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Sonnet. 

He  win  not  he  too  deeply  in  Love, 

I  AM  enomour'd,  and  yet  not  so  much 
But  that  I'd  do  without  it  easily ; 
And  my  own  mind  thinks  all  the  more  of  me 
That  Love  has  not  quite  penn'd  me  in  his  hutch. 
Enough  if  for  his  sake  I  dance  and  touch 
The  lute,  and  serve  his  servants  cheerfully : 
An  overdose  is  worse  than  none  would  he : 
Love  is  no  lord  of  mine,  I'm  proud  to  vouch. 
So  let  no  woman  who  is  horn  conceive 
That  I'll  he  her  liege  slave,  as  I  see  some. 
Be  she  as  fair  and  dainty  as  she  will. 
Too  much  of  love  makes  idiots,  I  helieve : 
I  like  not  any  fashion  that  turns  glum 

The  heart,  and  makes  the  visage  sick  and  ill. 


F 
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C^  Love  in  Mtn  and  Devils. 

THE  man  wbo  feds  oot,  more  ov  lees,  some- 
what 
Of  love  in  oil  the  jeare  his  life  goes  roond 
Should  be  denied  a  grave  in  holy  ground 
Eicept  with  UBurera  who  will  bate  no  groat : 
Nor  he  himself  Bhould  count  himself  a  jot 

Less  wretched  than  tlie  meanest  beggar  found. 
Also  the  man  who  in  iLove's  robe  is  gown'd 
May  say  that  Fortune  smiles  upon  his  lot. 
Seeing  how  love  has  ench  nobihty 
That  if  it  enter'd  in  the  lord  of  Hell 

'Twould  rule  him  more  than  his  fire's  antnent 

He  ahould  be  glorified  to  eternity. 

And  all  his  life  be  always  glad  and  weU 
As  is  a  wanton  woman  in  the  spring. 
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IV. 
Sonnet. 

Of  Love,  in  honour  of  his  mistress  Becchina, 

WHATEVEE  good  is  naturaUy  done 
Is  bom  of  Love  as  frait  is  born  of  flower : 
By  Love  all  good  is  brought  to  its  full  power : 
Yea,  Love  does  more  than  this ;  for  he  finds  none 
So  coarse  but  from  his  touch  some  grace  is  won 
And  the  poor  wretch  is  alter'd  in  an  hour. 
So  let  it  be  decreed  that  Death  devour 
The  beast  who  says  that  Love's  a  thing  to  shun. 
A  man's  just  worth  the  good  that  he  can  hold, 
And  where  no  love  is  found,  no  good  is  there ; 
On  that  there's  nothing  that  I  would  not  stake. 
So  now,  my  Sonnet,  go  as  you  are  told 

To  lovers  and  their  sweethearts  everywhere. 
And  say  I  made  you  for  Becchina's  sake. 


I 


CECCO  AN6I0LIEBI. 


r. 

SONXET. 

Of  Beeei  i        utirer't  Daw/hter. 

X  Tl  THY,  if  "Rw  eart  were  diamond, 

V  T       And  parta  of  her  were  steel. 

As  cold  to  ti  hen  they  congeal 

Id  Unda  to  1  in      ly  not  get  round ; 

And  if  her  father  wer*  it  crown'd 

And  not  b  donkey  to  stitching  shoee; 

Or  I  were  but  an  osa  myself; — to  use 
Such  harahnesB,  scarce  could  to  her  pr^se  redound. 
Yet  if  she'd  only  for  a  minute  hear, 
And  I  could  speak  if  only  pretty  weU, 
I'd  let  her  know  that  I'm  her  happiness ; 
That  I'm  her  life  should  also  be  made  clear, 
With  other  things  that  I've  no  need  to  t«ll ; 
And  then  I  feel  quite  sure  she'd  answer  Yes. 


OECCO  ANQIOLIEBI.  4Q7 


I 


VI. 

Sonnet. 

To  Messer  Angiolieri,  his  Father, 
F  I'd  a  sack  of  flonns,  and  all  new^ 


(Pack'd  tight  together,  jfreshly-coin'd  and  fine,) 
And  Arcidosso  and'Montegioyi  mine,* 
And  quite  a  glut  of  eagle-pieces  too, — 
It  were  but  as  three  farthings  to  my  view 

Without  Becchina.     Why  then  all  these  plots 
To  whip  me,  daddy  ?    Now  for  instance,  what's 
The  sin  of  all  the  Saracens  to  you  ? 
For  I  protest,  (or  may  I  be  struck  dead  I) 
My  love's  so  firmly  planted  in  its  place, 

Whipping  nor  hanging  now  could  change  the 
grain. 
And  if  you  want  my  reason  on  this  head. 
It  is  that  whoso  looks  her  in  the  face. 

Though  he  were  old,  gets  back  his  youth  again. 

*  Perhaps  the  names  of  his  father's  estates. 


CECCO  ANGIOLIERI. 


va 

SOJTNET. 

nc,  1291. 

I'M  fiill  of  ev  I  not  want 

And  hai  rein  I  shouJd  find  Bue; 

For  alway  ti  rings  me  peace 

The  heavy  h  t  toil  and  pant. 

TTiat  so  all  wnttei  ulil  prove  scant 

(Though  in  its  iblejmi  might  sqneeie,) 

To  say  how  like  me  flames  of  furnaces 
I  bum,  remembering  what  she  used  to  grant. 
Because  the  slars  are  fewer  in  heaveu's  span 

Than  all  those  kisses  wherewith  I  kept  tune 
All  in  an  instant  (I  who  now  have  none .') 
Upon  her  mouth  (I  and  no  other  man !) 

So  sweetly  on  the  twentieth  day  of  June 

In  the  new  year*  twelve-hundred -ninety-one. 

■  The  year,  according  to  the  calendar  of  those  days,  began 
on  the  25th  March.  The  alteration  to  lat  Januuy  was  made 
in  ISSSby  the  Pope,  oudimmediaCely  adopted  by  all  Catholic 
countries,  but  by  Eogland  not  till  1T52. 
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vin. 

SoNinsT. 

In  ahBmcefrom  Becchina. 

MY  heart's  so  heavy  with  a  hundred  things 
That  I  feel  dead  a  hundred  times  a  day : 
Yet  death  would  he  the  least  of  sufferings, 

For  life's  all  suffering  save  what's  slept  away : 
Though  eyen  in  sleep  there  is  no  dream  hut  hrings 

From  dream-land  such  dull  torture  as  it  may. 
And  yet  one  moment  would  pluck  out  these  stings, 

If  for  one  moment  she  were  mine  to-day 
Who  gives  my  heart  the  anguish  that  it  has. 

Each  thought  that  seeks  my  heart  for  its  ahode 

Becomes  a  wan  and  sorrow-stricken  guest : 
Sorrow  has  hrought  me  to  so  sad  a  pass 

That  men  look  sad  to  meet  me  on  the  road ; 

Nor  any  road  is  mine  that  leads  to  rest. 


I 


CEOOO  AlfGIOLIERI. 


Of  Becchina  in  a  ragr. 

WHEN  I  behold  Becchina  in  a  rage, 
Just  likci  a  littlo  lad  I  trcmbliag  ntand 
Whose  maatcr  teila  him  to  hold  out  his  hand  : 
Had  I  a  liou'a  heart,  Ihe  aigiit  would  (rage 
Such  war  against  it,  that  in  tliat  sad  slAge 

I'd  wish  ray  birth  might  never  have  been  platm'd 
And  curee  the  day  and  honr  that  I  was  bann'd 
With  hhrIi  a  plaguo  for  lay  life's  horitagt". 
Yet  even  if  I  should  sull  me  to  the  Fiend, 
I  must  ao  manage  matters  in  some  way 
That  for  her  rage  I  may  not  care  a  fig ; 
l!)r  else  from  death  I  canuot  long  be  screen'd. 
So  I'll  not  blink  the  fact,  but  plainly  say 
It'fl  time  I  got  my  toIout  to  grow  big. 


CECCO  ANQIOLIERI, 


X. 

SONTTBT. 

lit  rails  against  Dante,  who  had  censured  kit 
liomage  to  Becehina. 

DANTE  ALIGHIKRI  in  Becchina's  praise 
Won't  have  mc  sing,  and  bears  him  like  my 
lord. 
He's  but  a  pinchbeck  florin,  on  my  word ; 
Sugar  he  seems,  but  salt's  in  all  his  ways; 
He  lookfl  like  wheaten  bread,  who's  bread  of  laaho ; 
He'a  but  a  sty,  though  like  a  tower  in  height; 
A  falcon,  till  you  find  that  he's  a  kite; 
Call  hira  a  cock ! — a  hen 'a  more  like  his  case. 
Go  now  to  Florence,  Sonne!  of  my  own, 

AntI  there  with  dames  and  maids  hold  pretty  pai'lea, 
And  say  that  all  he  is  dolh  only  seem. 
And  I  meanwhile  will  make  him  better  known 
Unto  the  Count  of  Provence,  good  King  Charles  ;• 
And  in  this  way  we'll  singe  his  ekin  for  him. 

*  Thiimay  bedther  ChuUsn.  King  of  Naples  and  Caant 
of  FrOTeDce,  or  more  probablf  blason  Charlei  Mvtcl,  King  or 
Hungary.  We  know  from  Dante  that  a  friendsMp  lubBiigted 
between  hirawlf  and  the  latter  prince,  who  visited  Florenea 
ID  1295,  and  died  in  Lbe  ums  yetr,  in  big  tathei'i  lifetime, 
iFaraditt,  C.  Vili.) 
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'M  caught  ai  ish  the  nets  sorprbc. 

By  Da  x        ina,  Mammir  and  Love. 

Aa  to  my  fat  thua  u>uch  suffice, — 

Each  day  tie  damus  mv,  and  eacU  hour  thereof: 
BccchiDa  wuDts  m  much  of  all  that's  nice, 

Not  ?h{ahomct  hiniM'lf  could  yield  enough : 
And  Love  sliU  aets  me  doting  in  a  trice 

Oa  trulls  who'd  seem  the  Ghetto's  proper  etuff. 
My  mother  don't  do  much  because  she  can't. 

But  I  may  count  it  just  as  good  as  done. 
Knowing  the  way  and  not  the  nill'a  her  want. 

To-day  I  tried  a  kiss  with  her — just  one — 
To  Bee  if  I  could  make  her  sulks  avauut : 

She  said,  "  The  devil  rip  you  up,  my  son  ! " 
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xn. 

Sonnet. 

Concerning  his  Father, 

THE  dreadful  and  the  desperate  hate  I  hear 
Mj  father  (to  mj  praise,  not  to  mj  shame,) 
Will  make  him  live  more  than  Methusalem ; 
Of  this  I've  long  ago  heen  made  aware. 
Now  tell  me,  Nature,  if  my  hate's  not  fair. 
A  glass  of  some  thin  wine  not  worth  a  name 
One  day  I  hegg*d,  (he  has  whole  hutts  o'  the 
same,)  * 

And  he  had  almost  kill'd  me,  I  declare. 
"  Good  Lord,  if  I  had  ask'd  for  vemage-wine !" 
Said  I ;  for  if  he'd  spit  into  mj  face 
I  wish'd  to  see  for  reasons  of  mjown. 
Now  say  that  I  mayn't  hate  this  plague  of  mine ! 
Why,  if  you  knew  what  I  know  of  hb  ways. 
You'd  teU  me  that  I  ought  to  knock  him  down.* 

*  I  have  thought  it  oeceasaiy  to  soften  one  or  two  expres- 
sions in  Uiis  sonnet. 
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Of  all  he  would  do. 

I  were  fire,  I'd  bum  the  world  away ; 
If  I  were  wind,  I'd  turn  my  Btorxns  thereoa; 
if  I  were  water,  I'd  soon  let  it  drown  ; 
if  I  woro  God,  I'd  sink  it  from  the  day  ; 
If  I  were  Pope,  I'd  never  feel  quite  gay 
Until  there  waa  no  peace  beneath  the  sua  ; 
If  I  were  Emiieror,  what  would  I  have  done  ? — 
I'd  lop  men's  heads  all  round  in  ray  own  way. 
If  I  were  Death,  I'd  look  my  father  up  ; 
If  I  were  Life,  I'd  run  away  from  him ; 

And  treat  my  mother  to  like  calls  and  ruDA. 
If  I  were  Cecco,  (and  that's  all  my  hope,) 
Vd  pick  the  nicest  girls  to  suit  my  whim, 
And  other  folk  should  get  the  ugly  ones. 
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XIV. 
Sonnet. 

He  is  past  all  Help* 

FOE  a  thing  done,  repentance  is  no  good, 
Nor  to  say  after,  Thus  would  I  have  done : 
In  life,  what's  left  behind  is  vwnly  rued ; 

So  let  a  man  get  used  his  hurt  to  shun ; 
For  on  his  legs  he  hardly  may  be  stood 
Again,  if  once  his  fall  be  well  begun. 
But  to  show  wisdom's  what  I  never  could ; 

So  where  I  itch  I  scratch  now,  and  all's  one. 
I'm  down,  and  cannot  rise  in  any  way ; 
For  not  a  creature  of  my  nearest  kin 

Would  hold  me  out  a  hand  that  I  could  reach. 
I  pray  you  do  not  mock  at  what  I  say ; 

For  so  my  love's  good  grace  may  I  not  win 
If  ever  sonnet  held  so  true  a  speech. 
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XV. 

(y  whij  ht  i»  unhanged. 

WHOE\"EK  without  monej  is  in  lore 
Had  better  Ituild  a  gallows  and  go  hang  ; 
He  diea  not  once,  but  oftener  feeb  die  poog 
Than  he  who  was  cast  dorm  iton]  Heaven  above. 
And  certes,  for  my  aiitg,  it'a  plain  enou^. 
If  Love'a  olive  on  earth,  that  he's  mjBclf, 
Who  would  not  be  s-o  cuTBed  with  want  of  pelf 
If  others  paid  my  proper  dues  thereof. 
Then  whj  am  I  not  hang'd  b;  my  own  hands  ? 
I  answer :  for  this  empty  narrow  chink 
Of  hope ; — that  IVe  a  father  old  and  rich. 
And  that  if  once  he  dies  I'll  get  hia  lands  ; 
And  die  he  must,  when  the  sea's  dry,  I  think. 
Meanwhile  God  keeps  him  whole  and  me  i'  the 
ditch. 
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XVL 
Sonnet. 

Of  why  "he  would  be  a  ScuUion, 

1AM  so  out  of  love  through  poverty 
That  if  I  see  my  mistress  in  the  street 
I  hardly  can  be  certain  whom  I  liieet, 
And  of  her  name  do  scarce  remember  me.     • 
Also  my  courage  it  has  made  to  be 

So  cold,  that  if  I  suffered  some  foul  cheat 
Even  from  the  meanest  wretch  that  one  could  beat. 
Save  for  the  sin  I  think  he  should  go  free. 
Ay,  and  it  plays  me  a  still  nastier  trick ; 

For,  meeting  some  who  ere  while  with  me  took 
Delight,  I  seem  to  them  a  roaring  fire. 
So  here's  a  truth  whet'eat  I  need  not  stick : — 
That  if  one  could  turn  scullion  to  ^  cook. 
It  were  a  thing  to  which  one  might  aspire. 
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XVtt 

Sonnet. 
f/e  argues  KU  cage  with  Death. 

GHAMERCY,  Death,  as  you've  mj  tore  to  wi 
Just  be  impartial  in  your  next  assault ; 

And  that  you  may  not  iiiiil  yourself  in  fault, 
"Wlate'er  you  do,  be  quick  now  and  begin. 
As  oft  may  1  be  pounded  flat  and  thin 

As  in  Qrosseto  there  ore  groins  of  salt. 

If  now  lo  kill  us  both  you  be  not  call'd, — 
Both  me  and  liim  who  stipka  »o  in  liis  skin. 
Or  better  stiJl,  look  here  ;  for  if  I'm  slain 

Alone, — Lis  wealth,  it's  true,  I'll  never  have. 
Yet  death  is  life  to  one  who  lives  in  pain  : 

But  if  yon  only  kill  Saldagno's  knave, 
I'm  left  in  Siena  (don't  yon  seo  your  gain  ?) 

Like  a  rich  man  who's  mada  a  galley -slave.* 

•  He  means,  perhaps,  that  he  should  be  more  than  l- 
tonaeaUd  by  hia  creditorti. 
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xvni. 

Sonnet. 

Of  Becchina,  and  of  her  Husband. 

I  WOULD  like  better  in  the  grace  to  be 
Of  the  dear  mistress  whom  I  bear  in  mind 
(As  once  I  was)  than  I  should  like  to  find 
A  stream  that  wash'd  up  gold  continually : 
Because  no  language  could  report  of  me 

The  joys  that  round  my  heart  would  then  be  twined, 
Who  now,  without  her  love,  do  seem  resigned 
To  death  that  bends  my  life  to  its  decree. 
And  one  thing  makes  the  matter  still  more  sad : 
For  all  the  while  I  know  the  fault's  my  own. 
That  on  her  husband  I  take  no  revenge. 
Who's  worse  to  her  than  is  to  me  my  dad. 

Grod  send  grief  has  not  pulPd  my  courage  down. 
That  hearing  this  I  laugh ;  for  it  seems  strange. 
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On  the  Death  of  his  Father. 

LET  not  the  inhaliUnts  of  Hell  despair. 
For  one's  got  out  who  eeeui'd  to  be  lock'd  in  ; 
And  Cecco'a  the  poor  devil  that  I  mean. 
Who  thought  for  ever  and  ever  to  be  there. 
But  the  loafs  tum'd  at  last,  a&d  I  declare 
That  DOW  my  state  of  glory  doth  begin  ; 
For  Measer  Angiolieri'a  slipp'd  his  akin, 
"Wlio  plngucdme,  Siiuinier  and  Wiiiicr,  many  n  year. 
Moko  liasle  to  CecTO,  sonnet,  with  a  will, 
To  him  who  no  moiT  at  the  Abbey  dwells ; 
Tell  Lini  that  BtDlhtr  Henry's  half  dried  up.  • 
He'll  never  more  be  down-ot-mouth,  but  fill 
His  beak  nt  his  own  beck,t  till  his  life  swelb 
To  more  than  Enoch's  or  Elijah's  sfopc. 

•  It  would  almost  Beem  as  if  Cecco,  in  hie  povettv,  had  at 
last  takua  refuge  in  areligiouB  tioose  under  the  nante  of  Bro- 
ther Henry  (Fnife  Jlrrij/n),  snd  sa  if  lif  here  meaut  tli«l 
Brotbet  Ucuiy  waa  now  decayed,  so  to  speak,  tbrougb  the 
raaDSeilntioni-rCecco.  (See  hlrodwHm  (o  Pari  II.  pekge  3IS  ) 

t  In  the  original  word^,  "  Ma  ii  tal  tiba  imbeccbi  la  ano 
becro,"  a  play  upon  (he  name  of  Becehiiia  leems  intended. 
irhicli  I  bave'coDVFyed  aa  v«11  us  I  coald. 
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XX. 

SONNBT. 

He  would  slay  all  who  hate  their  Fathers. 

WHO  utters  of  his  father  aught  but  praise, 
'Twere  well  to  cut  his  tongue  out  of  his 
mouth ; 
Because  the  Deadly  Sins  are  seven,  yet  doth 
No  one  provoke  such  ire  as  this  must  raise. 
Were  I  a  priest,  or  monk  in  anyways, 

Unto  the  Pope  my  first  respects  were  paid, 
Saying,  "  Holy  Father,  let  a  just  crusade 
Scourge  each  man  who  his  sire's  good  name  gain- 
says." 
And  if  by  chance  a  handful  ot  such  rogues 
At  any  time  should  come  into  our  clutch, 

I'd  have  them  cook'd  and  eaten  then  and  there. 
If  not  by  men,  at  least  by  wolves  and  dogs. 
The  Lord  forgive  me !  for  I  fear  me  much 
Some  words  of  mine  were  rather  foul  than  fair. 


» 
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XXI. 
TO  DANTE  ALIGHIERI. 


He  writes  lo  Dante,  lltfv.  in  exile  at  Verona,  defying 

him  its  no  heiter  than  Jiimtelf. 

DANTE  ALIGHIEEI,  if  I  jeat  and  lie, 
Ytm  in  auch  liats  might  run  a  tilt  with  mc ; 
I  got  my  dinnca",  you  your  aupper,  free; 
And  if  I  bite  the  iat,  jon  auck  the  fry , 
1  shear  the  cloth  and  you  the  t«azle  ply ; 

If  I've  a  strut,  who's  prouder  than  you  are? — 
If  I'm  foul-mouth'd,  you're  not  particular  ; 
And  you're  tuni'd  Lombard,  even  if  Roman  I. 
So  that,  'fore  Heaven  !  if  either  of  us  flings 
Much  dirt  at  the  other,  he  must  be  a  fool : 
For  lack  of  luck  and  wit  we  do  these  things. 

Yet  if  you  want  more  lessons  at  my  school, 

■Tust  say  so,  and  you'll  find  the  next  touch  stings  ; 

For,  Dante,  I'm  the  goad  and  you're  the  bull. 
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Sonnet. 

Against  the  "  White^*  Ghihellines, 

NOW  of  the  hue  of  ashes  are  the  Whites ; 
And  they  go  following  now  affcer  the  kind 
Of  creatures  we  call  crabs,  which,  as  some  find, 
Will  only  seek  their  natural  food  o'  nights. 
All  day  they  hide ;  their  flesh  has  such  sore  frights 
Lest  death  be  come  for  them  on  every  wind, 
Lest  now  the  Lion's  t  wrath  be  so  inclined 
That  they  may  never  set  their  sin  to  rights. 
Guelf  were  they  once,  and  now  are  Ghibelline : 
Nothing  but  rebels  henceforth  be  they  named, — 
State-foes,  as  are  the  ITberti,  every  one. 

*  Several  other  pieces  by  thU  author,  addressed  to  Gaido 
Cavalcanti  and  Dante  da  Maiano,  will  be  found  among  their 
poems. 

fie.  Florence. 
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Behold,  against  the  Whites  all  men  must  sign 
Some  judgment  whence  no  pardon  can  be  elwm'd 
Excepting  the  J  were  offer'd  to  Saint  John.* 

*  That  is,  presented  st  tlie  litgh  altar  on  the  feast'iiay  t>r 
St.  John  the  Baptist!    "  ceremon;  Blteadiiig  tbe  release  of 

on  Uiat  day  in  Florence.  Thia  was  the  disgraeefiil  conditioD 
annexed  to  that  recall  to  Florence  which  Dante  reCHTsd  when 
in  exile  at  the  court  of  Yerona ;  whiib  others  accepted,  bnl 
ubich  was  refueed  by  him  ia  a  memorable  epistle  atiil  pre- 
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LAPO  GIANNI. 

I. 

Madrigal. 

What  Love  shall  provide  for  him. 
OVE,  I  demand  to  have  my  lady  in  fee. 


Fine  balm  let  Amo  be ; 
The  walls  of  Florence  all  of  silver  rear'd, 
And  crystal  pavements  in  the  public  way. 

With  castles  make  me  fear'd, 
Till  every  Latin  soul  have  own'd  my  sway. 

Be  the  world  peaceful ;  safe  throughout  each  path ; 

No  neighbour  to  breed  wrath ; 
The  air,  Summer  and  Winter,  temperate. 

A  thousand  dames  and  damsels  richly  clad 

Upon  my  choice  to  wait, 
Singmg  by  day  and  night  to  make  me  glad. 


LAPO    GIANNI.         ^^^^^H 

1 

™e  haye  fruitful  ganlens  of  great  girth 

Fill'd  »-ith  the  strife  of  birds. 

water-springEr  and  beasts  that  bouse  i'  the 

earth. 

Let  me  eeem  Sobmon  for  lore  of  words, 

Samson  for  strength,  for  beautj  Absalom. 

ij  serfs  be  given  ; 

And  as  I  will,  , 

mdcome; 

Till  a 

.t  the  last  Ibou                 i 

i  into  Heaven. 
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n. . 

Ballata. 

A  Message  in  charge  for  his  Lady  Lagia, 

BALLAD,  since  Love  himself  hath  fashion'd  thee 
Within  my  mind  where  he  doth  make  ahode, 
Hie  thee  to  her  who  through  mine  eyes  hestow'd 
Her  blessing  on  my  heart,  which  stays  with  me. 

Since  thou  wast  bom  a  handmaiden  of  Love, 
With  every  grace  thou  shouldst  be  perfected. 

And  everywhere  seem  gentle,  wise,  and  sweet. 
And  for  that  thine  aspect  gives  sign  thereof, 

I  do  not  tell  thee,  "  Thus  much  must  be  said : " — 

Hoping,  if  thou  inheritest  my  wit, 

And  com'st  on  her  when  speech  may  ill  befit. 
That  thou  wilt  say  no  words  of  any  kind : 
But  when  her  ear  is  graciously  inclined. 

Address  her  without  dread  submissively. 

Afterward,  when  thy  courteous  speech  is  done, 
(Ended  with  fair  obeisance  and  salute 
To  that  chief  forehead  of  serenest  good) 

Wait  thou  the  answer  which,  in  heavenly  tone, 
Shall  haply  stir  between  her  lips,  nigh  mute 
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For  gentleaess  and  virtaons  womaDhood. 

And  mark  that,  if  rav  homage pleBseber  n 
No  rose  shall  be  incarnate  in  lier  check. 
But  her  soft  ejcs  shall  seem  subdued  aati  meek, 
And  almost  pale  ben  face  for  deiicacj. 


For,  when  at  last  thine  amorous  discourse 
Shall  hare  possess'd  her  spirit  with  that  fear 
Of  thoughlfiil  recollection  which  in  love 
Comes  first, — then  say  thou  that  vaj  heart  impla 
Only  without  an  end  to  honour  her. 

Till  by  God's  will  my  living  soul  remove  : 
That  I  take  counsel  oAeutimes  with  Love ; 
For  he  first  rnnde  my  hope  thus  strong  and  rife. 
Through  whom  my  heart,  my  mind,  and  all  tnj  £ 
Are  given  in  bondage  to  her  signiory. 

Then  shall  thou  find  the  blessed  refuge  girt 

I'  the  circle  of  her  arms,  where  pity  and  graoa'l 
Have  sojourn,  with  all  humaik  excellence  i 
Then  shalt  thou  feet  her  gentleness  eiert 

ltd  rule  (unless,  alack  !  she  deem  thee  base :)    i 

Then  shalt  uou  know  her  sweet  intellig^ioa  J 

Then  sholt  thou  see — O  mturel  most  inteiwet^ 

What  thing  the  beauty  of  the  angels  is. 

And  what  arc  the  miraculous  harmonies 

Whereon  Love  rears  the  heights  of  sorerei^ 

MoTc,  Ballad,  so  tliat  none  take  note  of  thee. 
Until  thou  set  thy  footsteps  in  Love's  road. 
Having  arrived,  speak  with  thy  visage  bow'd,  ^ 

And  bring  no  fLdsc  doubt  back,  or  jealousy. 


DINO  FKESCOBALDI. 

I. 

Sonnet. 

Of  what  his  Lady  is. 

THIS  is  the  damsel  by  whom  love  is  brought 
To  enter  at  his  eyes  that  looks  on  her ; 
This  is  the  righteous  maid,  the  comforter, 
Whom  evey  virtue  honours  unbesought. 
Love,  journeying  with  her,  unto  smiles  is  wrought. 
Showing  the  glory  which  surrounds  her  there ; 
Who,  when  a  lowly  heart  prefers  its  prayer. 
Can  make  that  its  transgression  come  to  nought. 
And,  when  she  giveth  greeting,  by  Love's  rule. 
With  sweet  reserve  she  somewhat  lifts  her  eyes, 
Bestowing  that  desire  which  speaks  to  us. 
Alone  on  what  is  noble  looks  she  thus, 
Its  opposite  rejecting  in  like  wise. 
This  pitiful  young  maiden  beautiful. 
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Of  the  Star  of  his  Lovf. 

TSAT  star  the  highest  seen  in  heaven's  expanse 
Not  yet  foi'Eakes  me  with  its  IoypIj  light : 
It  gave  me  her  who  from  her  heaven's  pure  height 
Oivea  all  the  grace  mine  intellect  demands. 
Thence  a  new  arrow  of  strength  is  in  mj  handR 
Wliieh  bears  good  will  whcreao  it  may  alight ; 
Sobarb'd,  that  no  man's  body  or  soul  its  fliglit 
Has  wounded  yet,  nor  shall  wound  any  man's. 
Glad  am  I  therefore  that  her  grace  should  fall 
Not  otherwise  than  thus ;  whose  rich  increase 
Is  such  a  power  as  evil  cannot  dim. 
My  sins  within  an  instant  perish'd  all 

'Wten  I  inhaled  the  light  of  so  much  peace. 
And  this  Love  knows ;  for  I  have  told  it  him. 


GIOTTO  DI  BOKDONE. 

Canzone. 

Of  the  Doctrine  of  Voluntary  Poverty. 

MANY  there  are,  praisers  of  Poverty  ; 
The  which  as  man's  best  state  is  register'd 

When  by  free  choice  preferr'd, 
With  strict  observance  having  nothing  here. 
For  this  they  find  certain  authority 
Wrought  of  an  over-nice  interpreting. 

Now  as  concerns  such  thing, 
A  hard  extreme  it  doth  to  me  appear, 

Which  to  commend  I  fear, 
For  seldom  are  extremes  without  some  vice. 

Let  every  edifice, 
Of  work  or  word,  secure  foundation  find ; 

Against  the  potent  wind, 
And  all  things  perilous,  so  well  prepared, 
That  it  need  no  correction  afterward. 

Of  poverty  which  is  against  the  will, 
It  never  can  be  doubted  that  therein 

Lies  broad  the  way  to  sin. 
For  oftentimes  it  makes  the  judge  unjust; 
In  dames  and  damsels  doth  their  honour  kill ; 
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AnJ  begets  violence  and  Tillalntca, 

And  the  A  and  wicked  lies. 
And  casts  a  good  man  from  his  feUoiTE'  truet. 

And  fur  a  litlJe  dust 
Of  gold  that  lacks,  wit  seems  a  lacking  too. 

If  onee  the  coat  give  view 
Of  thu  bare  back,  farewell  all  digiuty- 

Each  therefore  atrives  that  he 
Should  by  no  means  admit  her  to  his  sight. 
Who,  only  thought  on,  makes  his  face  him  white. 

Of  poverty  which  aeems  by  choice  elect, 
I  may  pronounce  from  plaiu  experieucc, — 

Not  of  mine  own  pref«nce,— 
That  'tis  obeerred  or  unobserved  at  will. 
'  Nor  its  olHervance  asks  our  fiiU  reepect : 
For  no  discernment,  nor  integrity, 

Nor  lure  of  life,  nor  plea 
Of  virtue,  can  her  cold  regard  instil, 

I  call  it  shame  and  ill 
To  name  as  virtue  that  which  stifles  good, 

I  call  it  grossly  rude, 
On  a  thing  bestial  to  make  consequent 

Virtue's  inspired  advent 
To  understanding  hearts  acceptable ; 
For  the  most  wise  most  love  with  her  to  dwelL 

Here  maj'at  thou  find  same  issue  of  demur : 
For  lo !  our  Lord  commendeth  poverty. 

Nay,  what  Ilia  meaning  be 
Search  well ;  Ills  words  are  wonderfully  deep. 
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Oft  doubly  sensed,  asking  interpreter. 
The  state  for  each  most  saving,  is  His  will 

For  each.     Thine  eyes  unseal, 
And  look  within,  the  inmost  truth  to  reap. 

Behold  what  concord  keep 
His  holy  words  with  His  most  holy  life. 

In  Him  the  power  was  rife 
Which  to  all  things  apportions  time  and  place. 

On  earth  He  chose  such  case ; 
And  why  ?   'Twas  His  to  point  a  higher  life. 

But  here,  on  earth,  our  senses  show  us  still 

How  they  who  preach  this  thing  are  least  at  peace. 

And  evermore  increase 
Much  thought  how  from  this  thing  they  should  escape. 
For  if  one  such  a  lofty  station  fill, 
He  shall  assert  his  strength  like  a  wild  wolf. 

Or  daily  mask  himself 
Afresh,  until  his  will  be  brought  to  shape ; 

Ay,  and  so  wear  the  cape 
That  direst  wolf  shall  seem  like  sweetest  lamb 

Beneath  the  constant  sham. 
Hence,  by  their  art,  this  doctrine  plagues  the  world : 

And  hence,  till  they  be  hurl'd 
From  where  they  sit  in  high  hypocrisy. 
No  comer  of  the  world  seems  safe  to  me. 

Go,  Song,  to  some  sworn  owls  that  we  have  known, 
And  on  their  folly  bring  them  to  reflect : 

But  if  they  be  stiff-neck'd. 
Belabour  them  until  their  heads  are  down. 


SIMONE  DALL'  A_N"TELLA. 


Peolonged  So^■!fKT, 


In  the  last  Days  oj  the  Emperor  Henry  VII. 

ALONG  liie  road  all  sbapes  must  travel  by. 
How  Hwiftlj,  to  nij  thinking,  now  doth  &ie 

The  wanderer  who  built  his  wateliWwer  there 
"Where  wind  is  torn  with  winil  continually  ! 
Lo  !  from  the  woild  and  its  dull  pain  to  flj. 

Unto  such  pinnacle  did  he  repair, 

And  of  her  presence  was  not  made  aware, 
Wliose  face,  that  looks  like  Pence,  is  Bealh's  own  lie. 
Alas,  AmhitioD,  thou  his  enenij. 

Who  iurest  the  poor  wanderer  on  his  way. 
But  never  bring'st  hiiu  where  his  rest  may  be, — 

O  leave  him  now,  for  he  is  gone  astray 
Himself  out  of  his  very  self  through  thee. 

Till  now  the  bittken  stems  his  feet  betray. 
And  caught  with  boughs  before  and  boughs  behind. 
Deep  in  thy  tangled  wood  he  sinks  entwined. 


GIOVANNI  QUIEINO. 

TO  DANTE  ALIGHIERL 

Sonnet. 

He  commends  the  work  of  Daniels  life,  then  drawing 
to  its  dose  ;  and  deplores  his  own  deficiencies, 

C^  LORY  to  God  and  to  God's  Mother  chaste, 
T     Dear  friend,  is  all  the  labour  -of  thy  days : 
Thou  art  as  he  who  evermore  uplays 
That  heavenly  wealth  which  the  worm  cannot  waste : 
So  shalt  thou  render  back  with  interest 

The  precious  talent  given  thee  by  God's  grace : 
While  I,  for  my  part,  follow  in  their  ways 
Who  by  the  cares  of  this  world  are  possessed. 
For  as  the  shadow  of  the  earth  doth  make 

The  moon's  globe  dark,  when  so  she  is  debarr'd 
From  the  bright  rays  which  lit  her  in  the  sky, — 
So  now,  since  thou  my  sun  didst  me  forsake, 
(Being  distant  from  me,)  I  grow  dull  and  hard. 
Even  as  a  beast  of  Epicurus'  sty. 


DANTE  ALIOHIEBr. 
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DASTE  ALIGBIERI  TO  GIOVASSI 
QDlBINa 


Mf  atawera  the  fdTtgmug  Sonnet;  toying  wifuit  Tu 
fttl*  at  tht  approafk  of  Death. 

THE  King  bj  who^  ridi  grace  His  servants  br 
With  plenty  beyood  measure  set  lo  dwell 
Ordains  that  1  my  bitter  nrath  diepel 
And  lift  mine  eyes  to  the  great  consistoiy  ; 
Tdl,  noting  how  in  glorious  quires  agree 
The  citizens  of  that  ^r  citadel, 
To  the  Creator  I  Has  creature  sweL 
Their  song,  and  all  their  love  possesses  me. 
So,  when  1  contemplate  the  great  reword 

To  which  our  God  has  call'd  the  Chrietiai)  seed, 
I  loDg  for  nothiDg  ebe  but  only  this. 
And  then  my  soul  U  grieved  in  thy  regard. 

Dear  iHend,  who  reck'st  not  of  thy  nearest  need. 
Renouncing  for  slight  joys  (he  perfect  bliss. 
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I.    FoKBSE  DoHATi.     Cecco  d'Abcoli. 

WHAT  follows  relates  to  the  very  filmiest  of 
all  the  wiU-o'-thc-wiaps-  which  have  beset 
me  in  making  this  book.  I  should  be  glad  to  let  it 
lose  itself  in  its  owii  quagmire,  but  am  perhaps  bound 
to  follow  it  ns  far  aa  roaj  be. 

Ubaldini,  in  his  Oloitsar;  to  Barberino,  (published 

in  1640,  and  alivady  several  times  referred  to  here,) 

has  a  rather  ataitling  entry  under  the  word  Vendetta. 

After  describing  this  '*  custom  of  the  country,"  he 

"  To  leave  a  vengeance  unaccomplished  was  con- 
''  aiilered  very  shameful ;  and  on  this  account  Forese 
"  de'  Donati  sneers  at  Dante,  who  did  not  avenge 
"  his  fitther  Alighieri ;  saying  to  him  ironically ; — 

"  Ben  go  che  to»ti  flgliuol  d'  Alighieri; 
"  Ed  accorgomen  pure  alia  vendetta 
"  Che  faceati  di  lui  ai  bella  e  necia;" 

'*  and  hence  perhaps  Dant«  ia  menaced  in  Hell  by 
"  the  Spirit  of  one  of  his  race." 

Now  there  is  no  hint  to  be  foiind  anywhere  that 
Dante's  father,  who  died  about  1270.  in  the  poet's 
childhood,  came  by  his  death  in  any  violent  way. 
The  spirit  met  in  Hell  (C.  sxn:),  is  Geri,  son  of  Bello 
Alighieri,  ud  Dante's  great-uncle ;  and  he  is  there 
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repre$eni«d  as  paanng  Yoa  kinBmui  in  eonlgmptnoB? 
sileoce  on  accoont  of  hU  omt  death  bj  tLe  hand  of 
one  of  ihe  Sacchetti,  wUefa  reinsined  till  then  ob- 
aveDged.  and  so  contiimed  tiQ  after  Dante's  death, 
when  Clone  Alighieri  fulfilled  the  vendttia  by  t\a,j- 
ing  B  Sacchetti  at  the  door  of  his  hooae.  If  Dante 
ia  reallT  the  person  addressed  in  the  sonnet  i]a(i(ed 
bj  Ubaldini,  I  think  it  probable  (as  I  shall  ahow 
preseHtl J  when  I  gire  the  wh«Je  aonnet)  tbat  ibe 
ironical  alluaon  ia  to  the  death  of  Geri  AligbioL 
But  indeed  the  real  writer,  the  real  sabject,  and  the 
real  object  of  this  clamsy  ]»ece  of  satire  eeem  about 
eqaally  pnKzhng', 

Foreee  Donati,  to  whom  this  Sonnet  and  another 
1  shall  quote  are  attribnteil,  was  the  brotho'  <rf 
Gemma  Donoti,  Dante's  wife,  and  of  Cotbo  and 
Piccarda  Donati.  Dante  introduces  him  in  the 
Purgatory  (C.  xsm .)  as  expiating  the  ain  of  glnttonr. 
Frooi  what  ia  there  said,  he  seems  to  hare  been  well 
known  in  youth  to  Dante,  who  speaks  alw  of  haying 
wept  Im  death  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  hints  that 
the  life  they  led  together  was  disorderly  and  a  sabjeet 
for  regret.  This  can  hardly  account  for  such  violence 
an  is  shown  in  these  sonnets,  said  to  have  been  writte 
from  one  to  the  other ;  but  it  is  not  impossible,  of 
course,  ^t  a  rancour,  perhaps  temporary,  may  hsn 
existed  at  some  time  between  them,  especially  aa 
Yorcse  probably  adhered  with  the  real  of  hia  fKoSj 
to  the  party  hostile  to  Dante.  At  any  rate,  UbMlduH, 
CrcNcimbeni,  Quodrio,  and  other  writorB  on  Italin 
Poefry,  seem  to  have  derived  this  impreasion  frtnn 
the  poems  which  they  had  seen  in  MS.  attributed  \o 
Foreae.  They  all  combine  in  stigmatizing  Forese's 
supposed  productions  as  very  bad  poetry,  and  ia.' 
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this  seems  the  only  point  conceming  them  which  is 
beyond  a  doubt.  Tlie  four  sonnets  of  w}iich  I  now 
proceed  to  give  such  translations  aa  I  liave  found 
possible,  were  first  published  together  in  1812  by 
Fiacchi,  who  states  that  he  had  seen  two  separate 
ancient  MSS.  in  both  of  which  thoy  were  attributed 
to  Dante  ond  Foresc.  In  rendering  them,  I  have 
no  choiee  but  to  adopt  in  a  positive  form  my  con- 
jectures as  to  their  meaniog  ;  but  that  I  view  these 
only  as  conjectures  will  appear  ailerwards. 


DaN'TE  Ai.inimtnT  TO  FoRESE  DoNATI, 


Hett 


t  Faroe,  hy  the  nickname  of  Bieei. 


O  Bicci,  pretty  son  of  who  knows  whom 
Unless  thy  mother  Lady  Tessa  tell, — 
Thy  gullet  is  already  eramm'd  too  well, 
Yet  others'  food  thou  needs  must  ni 
Lo  I  he  that  wears  a  purse  makes  ample  room 
When  thou  goeat  by  in  any  public  place. 
Saying,  "  This  fellow  with  the  branded  &ce 
Is  thief  apparent  from  his  mother's  womb," 
And  I  know  one  who's  fain  to  keep  his  bed 

Lest  thou  shouldst  filch  it,  at  whose  birth  ho  stood 
Like  Joseph  when  the  world  ila  Christmas  saw. 
Of  Bicci  and  his  brothers  it  is  said 
That  with  the  heat  of  misbcgotler 
Among  their  wives  they  a 


e  brothers-in- 
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FoaBSB  DoNATi  TO  Dantb  Ai.iaHi 

ife  taunts  Dante  inmically  for  not  avea^ng  d 
All,l,i,H. 

KiOHT  well  I  know  thou'rt  Alighieri'a  sou  ; 
Nay,  that  revenge  alone  might  warrant  it. 
Which  thou  didst  take,  ao  clcvor  and  complete,  1 
For  thj  great-unde  who  awhile  agone 
Paid  Bcores  in  full.     Why,  if  thou  hndat  hewn  a 
In  bits  for  it,  'twere  early  stili  for  peace  1 
But  then  tby  head's  bo  heap'd  with  things  like  tl 
That  they  would  weigh  two  sumpter-horaes  down.  J 
Thou  haat  taught  us  a  fair  feahion,  sooth  to  say,— 
That  whuso  lays  a  stick  well  to  thy  back. 
Thy  comrade  and  thy  brother  he  shall  be. 
As  for  their  names  who've  shown  thee  this  good  pi" 
I'll  tell  them  thee,  so  thou  wilt  t«ll  me  back 
All  of  thy  fears,  that  I  may  etoud  by  thee. 


Dante  Aliohikbi  to  FoaESB  Donati, 


He  taunts  hi-m  eoneeminy  his  Wife. 

To  hear  the  unlucky  wife  of  Bicci  cough, 
(Bicci, — Forese  aa  he's  call'd,  you  know, — ) 

You'd  fancy  she  had  winter'd,  sure  enough. 
Where  icebergs  rear  themselves  in  coaBtant  si 
And  Lord  I  if  in  mid-AuguBt  it  is  so, 
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How  in  the  frozen  months  must  she  come  off? 

To  wear  her  socks  ahed  avails  not, — no, 
Nor  quUting  from  Cortona,  warm  and  tough. 
Her  cough,  her  cold,  and  all  her  other  ills, . 
Do  not  afflict  her  through  the  rheum  of  age, 
But  through  some  want  within  her  nest,  poor 
spouse ! 
This  grief,  with  other  griefe,  her  mother  feels. 
Who  says,  "  Without  much  trouble,  I'll  engage. 
She  might  have  married  in  Count  Guide's 
house ! " 


IV. 

FOBESB  DONATI  TO  DaNTB  AlIGHIERI. 

He  taunts  him  concerning  the  unavenged  Spirit  of 

Oeri  Alighieri, 

The  other  night  I  had  a  dreadful  cough 

Because  I'd  got  no  bed-clothes  over  me ; 
And  so,  when  the  day  broke,  I  hurried  off 

To  seek  some  gain  whatever  it  might  be. 
And  such  luck  as  I  had  I  tell  you  of. 

For  lo !  no  jewels  hidden  in  a  tree 
I  find,  nor  buried  gold,  nor  suchlike  stuff. 

But  Alighieri  among  the  graves  I  see. 
Bound  by  some  spell,  I  know  not  at  whose  'best, — 

At  Solomon's,  or  what  sage's  who  shall  say  ? 
Therefore  I  cross'd  myself  towards  the  east ; 

And  he  cried  out :  "  For  Dante's  love  I  pray 
Thou  loose  me ! "   But  I  knew  not  in  the  least 

How  this  were  done,  so  tum'd  and  went  my  way. 
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Now  all  this  may  be  pronounced  little  better  tbaa 
acurriJous  doggrel,  and  I  would  not  have  introduced 
any  of  it,  hod  I  not  wished  t«  include  everjlHng  which 
could  possibly  belong  to  my  subject. 

Even  supposing  that  the  authorsliip  is  correctly 
attributed  in  each  ease,  "the  insults  heaped  on  Dant« 
have  of  course  no  weight,  as  coming  from  one  who 
shows  every  sign  of  being  both  foul-mouthed  and  a 
fool.  The  two  aonnets  bearing  Dante's  name,  if  not 
lessoffensive  than  the  others,  are  rather  more  pointed; 
but  seem  still  very  unworthy  even  of  his  least  exalted 

Accordingly  Fraticelli  (in  hia  Minor  Worha  of 
Dante)  settles  t«  his  own  satisfaction  that  these  four 
sonnets  arc  not  by  Dantfi  and  Forcae ;  but  I  do  not 
think  hia  arguments  conclusive  enough  to  set  the 
matter  (juite  at  rest.  He  first  states  positively  that 
Sonnet  I.  (as  above)  ia  by  Burehiello,  the  Florentine 
barber-poet  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Howeret  it 
is  only  to  be  found  in  one  edition  of  Burehiello,  sod 
that  a  late  one,  of  1757,  where  it  is  placed  amon^ 
the  pieces  which  are  very  douhtfiilly  his.  It  becomes 
all  the  more  doubtful  wlien  we  find  it  there  followed 
by  Sonnet  II.  (as  above)  which  would  seem  by  all 
evidence  to  be  at  any  rate  written  by  a  different  per- 
son from  the  first,  whoever  the  writers  of  both  nay 
be.  Of  this  sonnet  Fraticelli  seems  to  slate  that  he 
has  seen  it  attributed  in  one  MS.  to  a  certain  Bicci 
Novello:  and  adds  (but  without  giving  any  authority) 
that  it  was  addressed  to  some  descendant  of  the  great 
poet,  olso  bearing  the  name  of  Dante.  Sonnet  III. 
is  pronounced  by  Fraticelli  to  be  of  uncertain  author- 
ship, though  if  the  first  is  by  Burehiello,  so  must  this 
be.     He  also  decides  that  the  designation  "  Bied, 
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Tocato  Forese,"  shows  that  For«Be  was  the  Dickname 
and  Bieci  the  real  name ;  but  this  ih  sunilj  quite 
futile,  as  the  waj'  in  which  the  name  is  put  is  to  the 
faH  as  likdy  to  be  meant  in  ridicule  as  in  earnest. 
Lastlj,  of  Sonnet  IV.  Fraticelli  says  nothing. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  explain  that  Sonnet  II.  as 
I  tranalato  it,  is  made  up  from  two  vcrsioua,  the  cue 
printed  by  Fiacchi  and  the  one  given  among  Bnr- 
chiello'a  poema;  while  in  one  respect  I  have  adopted 
a  reading  of  my  own.  I  would  make  tbc  first  four 
lines  say — 

Ben  so  che  fnsli  figlinol  d'AUgbieri ; 
Ed  Bccorgoinen  pure  &]]&  venclotta 
Che  fecesti  di  lui,  al  bella  e  netla, 

Dell'  arolia  cbe  ili^  cambio  I'sltrieri. 

Of  the  two  printed  texts  one  says,  in  the  fourth 


Deir  ftguglin  ched  ei  camliio  rallrieri  i 
and  the  other, 

Degli  aaguglin  che  6ii  ca-iobio  I'altrieri. 
"  Aguglino"  would  be  "  eaglet,"  and  with  this,  the 
whole  sense  of  the  line  seems  quite  unfathomable: 
whercue  at  the  same  time  "  aguglino"  would  not  be 
an  uidikdy  corrupt  transcription,  or  even  corrupt 
rersion,  of  "  svohno,"  which  agun  (according  t«  the 
often  confused  distinctions  of  Italian  relationships,) 
might  well  be  a  modification  of  "  ovolo,"  (grandfather) 
meaning  gre4kt  uncle.  The  reading  would  thus  be, 
"  La  vendetta  ehe  facesti  lii  lui  (i.e.)  delV  avolaio 
the  die  eambio  I'altrieri;"  translated  literaUy, "  The 
vengeance  which  you  took  for  liim, — for  your  great 
uncle  who  gave  change  the  other  day."     Geri  Ali- 
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ghieri  might  indeed  have  been  said  to  "  give  change  " 
or  ■'  poy  scores  in  fuL"  bj  hia  death,  bs  he  himself 
had  been  the  aggreas-or  in  the  first  instance,  having 
elaiu  one  of  the  Saccbetti,  and  been  afterwards  slain 
himself  b;  another. 

I  should  add  that  I  do  not  think  the  poasibility, 
however  questionable,  of  these  sonnets  being  authi 
tically  by  Dante  and  Forese,  depends  solely 
admisaion  of  this  word  "  avolino." 

The  rapacity  attributed  to  the  "  Bicci"  of  Soniu 
I.  seems  a  tendency  Bomewhat  akin  to  the  insatiable 
gluttony  which  Forese  is  represented  as  expiating  in 
Dante's  Purgatory.      Mention  is  also  there  made  of 
Forese'a  wife,  though  certainly  in  a  very  different 
strain  from  that  of  Sonnet  UI ;   but  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  poet  might  have  intended  to  make 
amends  Ui  her  as  well  as  in  some  degi'ee  to  her  hus- 
band's memory.    I  am  reallymore  than  half  ashamed 
of  so  many  "  possibles"  and  "  not  impossi' ' 
perhaps,  having  been  led  into  the  subject, 
inclined  that  the  reader  should  be  worried  with 
like  myself. 

At  any  rate,  considering  that  these  SomietA 
attributed  by  various  old  manuscripts  to  Dante 
ForoseDonatJ; — that  varionswriters  (beginning  with 
tJbaldini,  who  seems  ta  have  ransacked  libmriea  moiv 
than  almost  any  one)  hare  spoken  of  these  and 
Bonnets  by  Forese  against  Dante, — that  the 
between  the  Aligbieri  and  Sacchetti,  and  the 
of  Geri,  were  certainly  matters  of  unabated  bittei 
in  Dante's  lifetime,  as  we  find  the  vrndttta  aeeoin- 
plished  even  after  his  death, — ^and  lastly,  that  thi' 
sonnets  attributed  to  Forese  seem  to  be  plausibly  re- 
ferrible  to  this  subject,— -I  have  thought  it  pard< 
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towards  myself  and  mj  readers  to  devote  to  these 
ill-natured  and  not  verj  refined  productions  thk  Tery 
long  and  tiresome  note. 

CreBcimheni  (Storia  deUa  Volgar  Pofsia)  giTea 
another  sonnet  against  Danto  as  being  written  by 
Foreso  Donati,  and  it  certainly  reeembles  these  in 
style.  I  should  add  that  their  obscurity  of  mere 
ianguHge  is  eicesaive,  and  that  my  translations  there- 
fore are  necessarily  guesswork  here  and  there ;  though 
as  to  this  I  may  spare  particulars  except  in  what 
affects  the  question  at  issue.  In  conclusion,  I  hope 
I  need  hardly  protest  against  the  inference  that  my 
translations  and  statements  might  be  shown  to  abound 
in  dubious  makesbifte  and  whimsical  conjectures ; 
though  it  would  be  admitted,  on  going  over  theground 
I  liave  traversed,  that  it  presents  a  difficulty  of  some 
kind  at  almost  every  step. 

There  is  one  more  versifier,  contemporary  with 
Dauto,  to  whom  I  might  be  expected  to  refer.  This 
is  the  ill-fated  Francesco  StabUi,  better  known  as 
Cccco  d'jVscoti,  who  was  burnt  by  the  Inquisition  at 
Florence  in  1327,  as  a  heretic,  though  the  exact 
nature  of  his  offence  is  involved  in  some  mystery, 
lie  was  a  narrow,  discontented  and  self-sufficient 
writer ;  and  his  ineongruous  poem  in  gttta  rima, 
called  VAcerba,  contains  various  references  to  the 
poetry  of  Dnnte  (whom  he  knew  personally)  as  well 
as  to  that  of  Ghiido  Cavolcanti,  made  chiefly  In  a, 
supercilious  spirit.  These  allusions  have  no  poetical 
or  biographical  value  whatever,  so  I  need  say  no 
more  of  them  or  their  autlior.  And  indeed  perfaapa 
tlie  "  Bicui"  sonnets  are  quite  enough  of  themselves 
in  the  way  of  absolute  trash. 
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of  Boocu^^H 


n.  GkovANM  Boccaccio. 


Sbtbiui.  of  the  litde-known  soonetH  of 
have  reference  to  Dante,  but,  being 
generation  which  followed  his,  do  not  belong 
body  of  nij  second  division.     I  therefore  place  three 
of  them  here,  together  with  a  few  more  Bpecimi 
£mu  the  same  poet. 

There  is  nothing  which  gives  Boccaccio 
daim  to  our  regard  than  the  enthusiastic 
with  which  he  loved  to  dwell  on  the  Commedt 
on  the  memory  of  Dante,  who  died  when  he  was 
seyen  years  old.  This  is  amply  proved  by  his  Life 
of  the  Poet  and  Comnientary  on  the  Poem,  as  well 
as  by  other  passages  in  hia  writings  both  in  prose 
and  poetry.  I  cannot  pretend  to  have  achieved  a 
knowledge  of  his  (both  to  writer  and  reader) 
arduous  poetical  undertakings,  the  Tesekle,  the  iViMt*^ 
fale  Fiesolano,  itc :  and  indeed  these  belong  to 
claas  of  works  regarding  which  most 
equally  certain  that  they  never  did  read  them  aai 
that  they  never  will.  However,  the  use  which 
Chaucer  has  mwle  of  the  Teande  and  Fiiostrato 
might  alone  induce  us  to  regard  them  with  intei 

Tlie  first  of  the  three  following  sonnets  rclat«a 
Boccaccio's  public  reading  and  elucidation  of  T 
which  took  place  at  Florence,  by  a  decree  of  the 
in  1 373.  The  second  sonnet  shows  how  the  g 
minds  of  the  generation  which  immediately  succ 
Bante  already  paid  unhesitating  b 
Utical  OS  well  as  poetical  greatness.     In  the  t 
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sonnet,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  personal  love  and 
confidence  with  which  Boccaccio  could  address  the 
spirit  of  his  mighty  master,  unknown  to  him  in  the 
flesh. 


I. 

To  one  who  had  censured  his  public  Exposition  of 

Dante. 

Ip  Dante  mourns,  there  wheresoever  he  be, 
That  such  high  fancies  of  a  soul  so  proud 
Should  be  laid  open  to  the  vulgar  crowd, 

(As,  touching  my  Discourse,  I'm  told  by  thee,) 

This  were  my  grievous  pain ;  and  certainly 
My  proper  blame  should  not  be  disavow'd ; 
Though  hereof  somewhat,  I  declare  aloud, 

Were  due  to  others,  not  aJone  to  me. 

False  hopes,  true  poverty,  and  therewithal 
The  blinded  judgment  of  a  host  of  friends, 
And  their  entreaties,  made  that  I  did  thus. 

But  of  all  this  there  is  no  gain  at  all 

Unto  the  thankless  souls  with  whose  base  ends 
Nothing  agrees  that's  great  or  generous. 


n. 

Inscription  for  a  Portrait  of  Dante. 

Dante  Axighiebi,  a  dark  oracle 

Of  wisdom  and  of  art,  I  am  ;  whose  mind 
Has  to  my  country  such  great  gifts  assign'd 
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That  men  account  mj  powers  a  miracle. 
My  lofty  fancy  paaa'd  as  low  as  Hell, 

As  higli  OS  Heaven,  secure  and  unconfincd ; 

And  in  my  noble  book  iloth  every  kind 

Of  earthly  lore  and  heavenly  doctrine  dwell, 

iknowned  Florence  was  my  mother, — nay, 

Stepmother  unto  me  her  piteous  son, 

Through  sin  of  cursed  slander's  tongue  anctfl 
tooth. 
Ravenna  shelter'd  me  so  cast  away; 

My  body  is  with  her,— my  soul  with  One 

For  whom  no  envy  can  make  dim  the  truth.  4 


To  Dante  in  Paradise,  after  Fiammetli^s  death. 

Dakte,  if  thou  within  the  sphere  of  Love, 
As  I  belicvD,  rcmain'st  contemplating 
Beautiful  Beatrice,  whom  thou  didst  sing 
Erewhile,  and  so  wast  drawn  to  her  above; — 
Unless  from  folso  life  true  life  thee  remove 
So  fer  that  Love's  forgotten,  let  ifie  bring 
One  prayer  before  thee :  for  an  cosy  thing 
This  were,  to  thee  whom  I  do  ask  it  of, 
I  know  that  where  all  joy  doth  most  abound 
In  the  third  Heaven,  my  own  Fiammctta  s 
The  grief  whi«h  I  have  borne  since  she  is  dead. 
O  pray  her  (if  mine  image  be  not  drown'd 
In  Lethe)  that  her  prayers  may  never  cease 
Until  I  reach  her  and  am  eomforteJ, 


I  add  threo  fiir&er  examples  of  Boccaccio's  p 
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chosen  for  their  heautj  alone.  Two  of  these  relate 
to  Maria  d' Aquino,  the  lady  whom,  in  his  writings, 
he  calls  Fianimetta. 

The  last  has  a  playful  charm  very  characteristic  of 
the  author  of  the  Decameron ;  while  its  beauty  of 
colour  (to  our  modem  minds,  privileged  to  review 
the  whole  pageant  of  Italian  Art,)  might  recall  the 
painted  pastorals  of  Giorgione. 

IV. 

Of  Fiammetta  singing. 

Love  steer'd  my  course,  while  yet  the  sun  rede  high. 
On  Scylla's  waters  to  a  myrtle-grove  : 
The  heaven  was  still  and  the  sea  did  not  move ; 

Yet  now  and  then  a  little  breeze  went  by 

Stirring  the  tops  of  trees  against  the  sky : 
And  then  I  heard  a  song  as  glad  as  love. 

So  sweet  that  never  yet  the  like  thereof 

Was  heard  in  any  mortal  company. 

"  A  nymph,  a  goddess,  or  an  augel  sings 
Unto  herself,  within  this  chosen  place, 

Of  ancient  loves ;"  so  said  I  at  that  sound. 

And  there  my  lady,  'mid  the  shadowings 

Of  myrtle-trees,  'mid  flowers  and  grassy  space. 
Singing  I  saw,  with  others  who  sat  round. 

V. 

Of  his  last  sight  of  Fiammetta, 

Bound  her  red  garland  and  her  golden  hfur 
I  saw  a  fire  about  Fiammetta's  head ; 

G  Q 
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Theace  to  a  little  cloud  I  watch'd  it  fikde. 
Than  silver  or  tlian  gold  more  brightly  fiiir ; 
Aod  like  a  pearl  thait  a  gold  ring  doth  bear. 

Even  so  an  aagel  sat  therein,  who  sped 

Aloae  and  glorious  throughout  heaven,  arra; 
In  sapphires  and  in  gold  that  lit  the  air. 
Then  I  rejoiced  as  liopiog  happj  things. 
Who  rather  should  have  then  discem'd  how  God 

Had  haste  to  make  my  lady  all  his  own, 
Even  as  it  came  to  pass.     And  with  these  stingB 

Of  sorrow,  and  with  life's  most  wearj  load 
I  dweU,  who  fain  would  be  where  she  Is  gone. 


Of  three  GirU  and  of  Ouir  Talk. 

Bt  a  clear  well,  within  a  little  field 

Full  of  green  gross  and  fiowers  of  evetj  hue. 
Sat  three  young  girls,  relating  (aa  I  knew) 

Their  loves.    And  each  had  twined  a  bough  to  shield 

Her  lovely  face ;  ajid  the  green  leovea  did  yield 
The  golden  hair  their  shadow  ;  while  the  two 
Sweet  colours  mingled,  both  Uown  lightly  tlirou|;h 

"With  a  soft  wind  for  ever  stirr'd  and  still'd. 

After  a  little  while  one  of  them  said, 

(I  heard  her,)  "  Think  1    If,  ere  the  next 
struck, 
Each  of  our  lovers  should  come  here  to-daj 

Think  yon  (hat  we  should  fly  or  fee!  afraid?' 

To  whom  the  others  answcr'd,  "  From  suck  Inoit 
A  giri  would  be  a  fool  to  run  away. 


lirou|;h 
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•  I  have  now,  as  far  as  I  know,  exhausted  all  the 
materials  most  available  for  my  selections,  among 
those  which  exist  in  print.  I  have  never  visited  Italy 
and  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  making  my  own  re- 
searches in  the  libraries  there  for  everything  which 
might  belong  to  my  subject.  Some  day  I  still  hope 
to  do  so,  and  then  to  enrich  this  series,  especially  as 
regards  its  second  division,  with  an  appendix  of 
valuable  matter  which  is  as  yet  beyond  my  reach. 


THE  END. 


'A. if. 


A 
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ERRATA. 

Page  206,  line  11,  dele  the  allusion  to  a  portrait  of  Guide 
Cavalcanti,  as  it  is  merely  one  of  a  spurious  series  in  the 
Ullizj,  painted  about  1550. 

Page  208,  line  25, /or  «  first*'  renrl "  again." 
Page  270,  line  14. /or  "  Suddenly  after  a  little  while,"  read 
"  Suddenly  after  such  a  little  while." 

Page  317,  line  2, /or  "  they"  read  "  thy." 

i*age  444,  last  line,  for  "  referrible"  read  "  referable." 
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